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KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 
By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 
—_——@—_—_—— 
CHAPTER X% 
THE CHASE, 
And think ye now, ye sons of ease, 
The smuggler's life is rough and rude? 


‘Mid brawling winds and roaring seas 
He lives, a man of cheerless mood. 
- “ 7” 


The sail is set; she clears the shore, 
She feels the wind and seuds away, 
Heels on her little keel, and o'er 
The jostling waves appears to play. 
This is the smuggler’s hardy crew— 
The mate, his tall and strapping son; 
Ancther active youth or two, 
Besides an old and childless man. 
The Smuggler. 
Tue aspect of the horizon, to nautical eyes, was not 
fe-assuring; the clouds were low, and seemed pregnant 
with electrical fluid, and heavily charged with moisture. 
The wind swept over the rolling billows, in spasmodic 
gusts, and the angry waters every now and then 
boiled and hissed like a vast congeries of sea serpents, 
roused to fury by something insulting to the serpen- 
hae instiact. The wind tore through the cordage of 
the little ship, and made it creak and groan in a man- 
ner indicative of a sudden snap and consequent 
collapse, 
3 Burton looked critically at the weather, and then at 
ed eri vessel; and speaking to his mate, a rough, 
uick-set, shaggy headed fellow, of the name of Hil- 
lyar, he exclaimed : 
“nt don tlike the look of things at all. I should 
: po at my ease if I could take in some canvass; 
. met much fear that is impossible.” 
wy yi that, cappin,” replied Hillyar, who was a 
mtv Slow comprehension. His only recommenda- 
ote “tate ha he was immensely strong, and honest 
in te c ; ne—neither of them negative advantages 
wh ys of egotism and moral laxity. ““ I don’t see 
Y we could not lower sail, and beat elong under 





bare poles, or with just the jib flying, and sneak in 
under cover of night. What’s to prevent us?” 

The smuggler, without a word, handed his telescope 
to Hillyar, and told him to use it in an easterly direc- 
tion. The man did so; but evinced no sign of sur- 

rise, 
ae Do you see nothing ? ” inquired Burton. 

“T see as nicely built a craft as ever I clapped eyes 
on. She’s worth some money, she is. When she comes 
up with us, we can speak to her. I'll go below, and 
get the trumpet up.” 

He was actually moving away for this purpose, 
when the smuggler caught him by the arm and ex- 
claimed: 

“Stop where you are. That is the revenue cutter, 
commanded by our old enemy, Westopp. He has 
caught sight of us and is evidently giving chase. I 
wouldn’t lose the cargo we have on board for a good 
deal. It ia all lace, and will fetch close on five hun- 
dred pounds when we get it to London. In addition 
to that, we none of us, want to be imprisoned for break- 
ing the law. Westopp will overhaul us directly he 
comes up with the Fairy; so what’s to. be done? 
Come aft, lads, and talk it over.” 

The crew of the Fairy cellected together in the 
stern of the vessel, and conversed together in a loud 
and animated tone for some time. Tom Harvey was 
amongst the number. 

The idea of being captured by the revenue cutter 
was very distasteful-to him. He knew that all he 
could say would not suffice to exculpate him in the 
eyes of the officers of the Firefly, who woul!d class all 
alike. His vehement asseverations would be laughed 
at, for that “birds of a feather flock together” isasaying 
well known all over the world. He would be thrown 
into gaol along with the rest, and probably kept there 
for some time. His friends at the ferry, and at Miss 
Wicherley’s, would mourn him as one dead; and he 
feared that poor Molly would be nearly distracted at 
his loss. 

Hillyar was not a man of many words; he seldom 
spoke until he was spoken to, and then he never re- 
plied at length, unless the subject matter before him 
was worthy of his-attention in an extraordinary degree. 





Having heard all that his comrades had to say about 
the desperate position in which they seemed to be, he 
gave his opinion in those oracular words : 

“If so be, mates, as we throw overboard the Valen- 
ciennes and the Maltese, and the rest of the lace we 
have stored away, we shall be all right; but if we 


keep it all aboard, and do nothing to get away from 


the revenue men, why, we. are ruined. What I say 
is, will you sink the cargo, all of it, barring the 
fish ?” 

Strong expressions of disapproval were audible on 
all sides. 

“ Well and good. The only thing to be done is to 
give the Firefly leg bail, and this is the way I'd do it. 
Muster Westoff is a clever oflicer and good seaman ; 
but he don’t know so much about this coast as we 
chaps do. You've all heard of the Chain rocks lying 
atween us and the port of Bromwich.. It’s difficult 
to steer through them, because there is only one 
channel through which a ship can safely enter. Now, 
mates, I'll lay a small sum that Mr. Westopp is not 
aware of the one passage I’m a speaking of.” 

“No, nor ngbody else either,” replied Burton, 
laughingly. 

The subaqueous range of boulders known as the 
Chain rocks, were situated within a mile of the shore. 
The Trinity House authorities had marked tle spot as 
dangerous, by placing buoys there, and it was gene- 
rally given a wide berth by prudent navigators. 
Few of the Flushing smugglers had ever come 
within a quarter of a mile of the gaudily painted 
buoys which floated a few yards from them. 

The great and most dangerous feature of these 
rocks was, that they were always submerged ; in very 
calm weather it was impossible to tell that their 
rough, spikey, and jagged tops were ready at any 
moment to knock a hele in your ship's side or 
bottom. nl 

When the sea was agitated, the foam on the surface 
of the waves showed that they had met with an 
impediment, and gave the bebolder the idea of 
breakers-ahead. 

Burton had never dreamed of the possibility of 
harbouring within these rocks, and he did not believe 
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it possible; still he was willing to listen to Hillyar’s 
suggestion, and he raised his hand as a signal to his 
men to be silent while the mate spoke. “ 

“ You see,” Hillyar continued, “ that being born on 
this coast, I know all the ins and outs as wellas a fish 
ora sea-mew. I used, in fair weather, to come up te 
the Chain rocks in one of my father’s. boats, and bathe 
there. If you have a mind to let me take the helm, 
and will trust the Fairy to me, I'll take her through 
the rocks as safely as if she was going into Bromwich 
Harbour.” 

The crew of the Fairy seemed surprised at this 
offer. They knew that Hillyar was a sterling honest 
fellow and could be depended upon ; but so great was 
their dread of the terrible Chain rocks, upon which 
many and many a boat had been wrecked, that they, 
one and all, hesitated before taey gave their decision. 

Burton was strongly adverse to throwing their 
precious freight overboard. He had for some time 
been saving up his money, and had succeeded in accu- 
mulating six hundred pounds, which he had in the 
County Bank at Bromwich. With this he intended to 
purchase some good second-hand sea-worthy smacks, 
and adhere to the legitimate business of fishing. He 
wanted another hundred pounds to complete the 
purchase money of the three vessels he was about to 
buy, and he depended upon the Fairy’s cargo for 
obtaining that sum. If it was submerged, he would be 
obliged to make another voyage to France, and run a 
risk which, with the present danger before his eyes, 
he would much rather have avoided. 

“T tell you what, lads,” he said, “I don’t think we 
can do better than let Hillyar have the tiller, and give 
him a trial. We must either throw the lace overboard 
or give the Firefly a wide berth.” 

The smuggler’s decision was not opposed; and 
Hillyar relieved the man at the helm, and immediately 
sent the wheel spinning round, so.as to make the 
Fairy change her course and run for the land. 

The weather remained in a rough condition, 
although the storm expected by the sailors had not as 
yet burst, nor did it show any immediate disposition 
to do so. 

The Firefly had considerably decreased the distance 
between Lerself and the smuggler’s vessel ; it was clear 
that she would in less than half-an-hour be alongside 
of her. 

Hillyar was the cynosure of all eyes on board the 
Fairy, and the hearts of the smugglers beat more 
quickly than was their wont; for they could not 
divest themselves of the idea that they were going 
headlong to destruction. 

The Chain rocks had, ever since they could remem- 
ber, been looked upon as the most dangerous part of 
the coast upon which they were born, and it seemed 
like hurling a challenge to the rocks and waves to 
endeavour to seek safety within the bosom of the 
chain. 

Hillyar kept his gaze steadily before him, never 
looking to the right or to the left ; he did not so much 
as condescend to answer Burton when he spoke to 
him ; he only favoured him with a wave of the hand, 
to intimate that the time was too critical to allow him 
to speak. 

The Firefly followed the smuggler with the greatest 
determination; but when she perceived the buoys indi- 
cating the presence of the Chain rocks she lowered 
her canvas, and watched the course of the pursued 
vessel, without attempting to overtake her. 

Hillyar suddenly gave the helm to the captain, and 
ran to the bows of the vessel. When in the forepart, he 
jumped into the chains, and looked about him, with a 
view of making sure of the exact position of the chan- 
nel of which he had spoken. Having satisfied himself, 
he returned to his post, and once more took the helm. 
‘The waves were breaking over the sunken rocks 
with great violence; but the smugglers, who had 
grouped themselves in the forepart of the vessel, 
noticed a small passage which was comparatively free 
from foam. Towards this the Fairygvas making her 
way. ‘The dash of the waves over the rocks became 
louder and louder. The moment during which their 
fate was to be decided was approaching. Burten was 
calm and composed ; he stood with his telescope to his 
eye, watching the angry condition of the ocean before 
him. The rest of the crew were huddled together, and 
conversed in whispers, as if they were afraid to speak 
above their breath. They seemed to have forgotten 
the existence of the Firefly, and that they were chased 
by her. Their absorbing sensation was that they were 
the heroes of an adventure, and that their lives were 
in danger. 

Now is the time. They compress their lips firmly 
together. The Fairy is in «what seems to be a flood of 
boiling, swelling water. ‘I'Rey all expected some terri- 
ble shock to shake the ship's timbers to dislocation, 
and cause the masts to topple overboard as if they Lad 
been cut with an axe. 

Nothing of the sort happened; the Fairy darted 
betwixt the sunken rocks, and in twe minutes time 
rode in clear water. 





A unanimons shout of hearty approval greeted thé 
hero of this achievement, who left the helm, which 
was instantly caught hold of by Burton, and sat down 
on the deck, wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head. 


Burton was not long before he followed the example 
of the Firefly, and took in his canvass, In the spot in 
which he was the wind did not reach him in a bois- 
terous manner. 

Westapp did not long leave the smugglers in doubt 
as to his intention. Upon the deck of the Firefly was 
a small gun, which revolved upon a pivot. Small 
though it was, its bore was rifled, and could de some- 
thing more than bark. Approaching as near the 
Chain rocks as he dared, the captain of the revenue 
cutter, hoisted the Government ensign, which was 
soon flying apeak, and ordered his gun to be fired 
across the bows of the Fairy. 

This was immediately done by the gunner. .A 
sheet of flame, a puff of white smoke, and a sullen 
roar indicated the discharge of the piece. — 

It took the smugglers by surprise, and they looked 
wonderingly after the ball whieh ricocheted over the 
waves with an ominous sending continuous 
clouds of spray into the air, and showing the illegal 
traders what it could do if it chose. 

“ This won't do,” exclaimed Burton. “ We are tole- 
rably safe here; but the hoisting of the ensign, and the 
firing of the guns is to order us to heave-to. What 
shall we do?” 

“We are all right as long as they don’t lower their 
boats,” remarked Hillyar. . 

“ Devil take em,” replied Burton, “ that’s just what 
they are doing. Do you think they can the pas- 
sage through which we entered the chain?” ; 

“T am gure of it, if they look for it.” . 

Westopp had, like a skilful commander, refused to 
let the grass grow under his feet. His two beats had, 
by his express orders, been lowered, and were pullin 
towards the smuggler. They were apparently 
filled with men, who, in their turn, were well armed.’ 

“If something wonderful does not: happen,” ex- 
claimed Hillyar, “the Fairy will be marked with the 
broad arrow,” 

Burton paced the deck impatiently, and was evi- 
dently lost in thought. 

Tom Harvey was extremely dejected, and stood with 
the rest of the crew, who had made up their minds to 
be captured, and seemed, with oriental passivity, to 
be prepared for the result. 

The boats lowered from the Firefty, pulled steadily 
towards the chain; and there was a man in the bows 
of each, engaged in taking soundings. 





CHAPTER XI. 
MISS ROSE WICHERLEY. 

“T conclude with this observation—that gentleness of 
manners, with firmness of mind, is a short but full descrip- 
tion of human perfection on this side of religious and moral 
duties. Lord Chesterfield's Letters. 

Who, when she sees the sufferer bleed, 

Reckless of name, or sect, or creed, 

Comes with prompt hand and look benign, 

To bathe his wounds in oil and wine. 
Drummond. 

Mary GoopALt gave the police all the information 
she could about her missing lover. The authorities 
promised that the matter should be investigatéd, and 
bowed her politely out of the office. The gardener 
from Petrel House—Miss Wicherley’s residence— 
having some work to do, and net thinking a weeping 
woman an agreeable companion, took leave of Moly, 
and walked rapidly across the fields, in the direction of 
home. 

When she found herself alone, Mary sought the 
sea-shore, and wandered listlessly over the sands, 
listening to the dreamy murmur of the waves, and 
wondering what their strange babbling talk might 
mean; speculating whether it was a wild‘weird mer- 
maid conversation fathoms down in the deep blue sea, 
but finding an echo on the margin of the ocean. 

Could it have told her anything of her lost lover ? 

She wished for the power of interpretation ; but it 


was not vouchsafed her. She pursued her uneventfal: 


way, and allowed her tears to fall on the brine-sodden 


sand. 
She thought of that mysterious land, 

Where through the summer days 
Cool streams are laving ; 

Where, while the tempest plays, 
Scarce a bough waving ; 

Where her rest shall sh take, 
Parted for ever! 

Never again to wake, 
Never! oh, never! 

Feeling fatigued, she sat down upon @ rock covered 
with sea-weed, unmindful of the damy ‘There was 
a pool of water at ler feet, and she allowed ber boots 
to rest in it. 

“Oh!” she murmured, in a tearful voice ‘“ What 
would I not give to have him by my sid® ow e more? 





What joy—what happiness it would 
knew till now how d ved him pet 
he was all the world to me, Is he dead? ang y felt 
never return to me? I cannot beliove it; Would he 
were dead also, Why should I not sit hor a ~ 
sea comes in and covers the sands, overwhelm; 
at the same time? I have not, to m knowledge, éo 
anything very wicked during my Fife; and] lige for 
God's pardon for my little faults ; and as I fee] pen; 
I do not despair of it. Rather than be separtel fa 
him, I would die in the embrace of the sea, and 
> —, “> joiu 
e poor girl sat on the damp, wet 
hours, until she — cold a chilled, an — isnt 
were cramped. She was the of despai 
heart was ee within her. fd om ae 
Lalog sn detieeineke plot nt 
Dg up, ved & plain 
She recognized her at once. as Mise lose Wane 
The face was spiritual, the features small and clas: 
Its expression was ethereal rather than mundi 
There was something so really and genuinely good ag] 
spiritualistic about it, that those who looked upon it 
with admiration and with awe, might have-beoy jy. 
given for thinking that they beheld a saint of tik 
olden time translated from its bright sphere for sony 


ee uu: 

iss Wic' oa was celebrated for miles around hey 
dwelling-house for her simple and unostentaiinys 
piety, the godliness of her life, and the wide-spread 
charity which was bestowed upon all alike—upon 
young and old—upon the entire mass of be fellow 
creatures who were truly in want of solid avi gp. 
stantial help. The country people did not oul lor 
her—they rev her. 

They recognized in her the same spirit which ai. 
mated her brother, Sir William Wicherley. He longei 
ardently to do good for those amongst whom it was bis 
lot to be thrown, and he had devoted his whole life 
to that grand object. He had chosen to transfer lis 
= of operations to the Antipodes, while Miss Ros: 

icherley had remained upon the soil on which she 
was born, and for a continuity of years had givwn to 
those who needed assistance, prayed by the bed-side 
of the dying, counselled the wicked and evil-deer, 
consoled the itent, warned and advised tie evil- 
minded man, and never once closed her ears to tu 
tale of genuine 

She did not boast ef her cosmopolitan benevoleues 
neither did she glory in displaying her good works 
before men. All she wished to do was to perform he 
duty in that state of life in which it had pleased Pn 
vidence to place her. 

She did not, in the first instance, wish to obtain 
excellent reputation ; but having had it forced upo 
her, as a natural result of her way of living, she was 
centent to be looked up to by her neighbours as the 
leader of the professing Olristian and Evangelist 
party in her portion of the country. 

It was undeniable that some one must lead. What 
was there objectionable in her accepting the post d 
honour? No one could accuse her of grasping aa 
bition, or sordid meanness. So Miss Wicherley 
came the patron of hospitals, the founder of schods 
Although she was famous in her little circle, a! 
beyond it, she blushed at the fame, and would liv 
preferred obscurity. 

This lady was, at her brother's death, only twentj- 
six. 

“ What ails you, my child?” she exclaimed, ins 
low, thrilling, sweet voice, peculiar to her. “ Yous 
Mary Goodall, the ferryman’s daughter, if I mistale 
not.” 

Mary looked up, and gazed through her tears at her 
interrogator ; but made no reply. Her mind was cl 
fused, and it required an effort on her part to collet 
her thoughts. - pee 

“ Get up, child,” confinued Miss Wicherley. Itis 
unsafe for you to remain where you are. Rise - 
the tide environs you, and your communication w! 
the land is cut off.” 

At this appeal, Mary arose, and leant upon the r 
which Miss Wicherley, in a kiudly spirit, offered for 
her support. They left the sands, and walked slo 
the edge of the beach. » aid 

“ Tell me why you are so sad and sorrowful,” st! 
Miss Wicherley. “You know me, do you not fn 
live at Petrel House, close by. I have seen you om 
before, and I have heard your name in connect 
with that of one of my servants, Thomas Harvey. r 

At the mention of that name, Mary’s tears ers 
apace; but when she was sufficiently recovered t0 
able to reply, she said : 

“It is tor hime that Iam grieving. I need oa 
you, Miss Wicherley, that he loved me, aud Bey 
him with equal fondness. He has been mint’ 
am sure of it. He had a quarrel with Mr. eat : 
steward at Baskerdale, who had reason enoug ' 
hate him, because I wouldn't listen to the ie 
attentions, and told him so. On the night ’ 
Harvey disappeared, he had a quarrel with Mr. 
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aera 4 would if I were 
believe, and would say. so 
fat my that Tom has been murdered by the 
— ! i ld b 
“ ! Heaven forbid that it shou e as you 
pepe Miss Wicherley. “Let us hope that 
Sever may have gone away for a short time, and 
resently.” : 
Cr eladly think so, ma‘am,” replied Mary; 
“but I cannot. 1 have a presentimeut of evil, and I 
] never see him again. 3 
oe ee excessive, and Miss Wicherley tried 
i nek to soothe her by representing every favour- 
able feature of which the case was susceptible; but 
i apstivately shook her head, and refused to be 


rot she determined to take her back to her 
rents’ house, for she feared that she might de some- 
thing desperate in her present state of mind. 

«Will you let me wa k with you, and see you home, 
Mary?” she exclaimed. “It’s a long walk and a 
lonely one. I have had little exercise to-day, and you 
«ill not be in anyway troubling me.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mary, accepting the offer. 
“] feel that I can talk to you. I want sympathy, 
for a great misfortune has happened to me. My 
whole life is blighted, and I shall never, never hold 

head again.” 

"to oa talk 80 gloomily. The future may be 
brighter than you, in your ignorance, suspect. It 
iloes not become us to doubt the mercy of Provi- 
“2 you had loved, Miss Wicherley, you would be 
able to make some allowance for my state of mind,” 
said Mary Goodall. “If ‘Tom had left me in anger, 
and gone away in the army or the navy, I should 
have known that he was alive, and hoped for a re- 
union hereafter. I could have cried at his defeats, 
and smiled at iis victories. He is gone, and I shall 
never see him again.” 

This was the burden of her melancholy song. 

“T have lo,ed, my child,” said Miss Wicherley, in 
a solemn tone, much to Mary’s surprise. ‘‘I have 


loved as fondly as you or any woman is capable of 
loving. I bave had my cares to bear, as well as yon ; 
and I have need of all the resignation and meekness 
with which the gospel of Christ has inspired me. 
Do not repine at your lot-—do not give way. Heaven 
is more merciful than you are aware of. I can, in 
my own proper person, testify to the truth of what I 
sa ” 


Mary was astonished at this declaration. She had 
never conceived it possible that Miss Rose Wicherley 
could have loyed. She imagined that, because she 
was outwardly'calm, therefore her life had been un- 
eventful; but what an unreasonable deduction from 
an unsubstantial premise! How many of us are 
externally calm, frigid, cold, repellant—and who shall 
tell what raging fires are burning beneath the placid 
surface ? 

Those who are calmest have generally the most 
touching histories. Drag the mask off, lay bare the 
skeleton, and you may find heroism enough to supply 
the materials of an epic poem. 

The ferryman’s daughter noticed that Miss Wicher- 
ley's eyes were moist, as if she had conjured up some 
endearing reminiscence, or some painful passage, in 
her e which had proved too much for her equa- 
nimity. 

Having left the sea-shore, they took the bridle-path, 
which would conduct them across the fields to the 


erry. 

Neither of the wayfarers spoke until they heard a 
Voice say : 

“This way, Sir Thomas. Through this gap, and 
We shall soon reach the Bentham Wood preserves. 
The pheasants there are in prime condition. Haven't 
been touched these seven years, Sir Thomas, This 
way—follow me. After me, Mr. Hindon. That is it. 
Step gently. Capital! ” 

Mary Goodall clung with tenacity to Miss 
Wicherley's arm, crying in a hoarse whisper : 

Itishe! Mr, Lister is taking Sir Thomas through 
the grounds. Thank heaven for this chance! I will 
denounce him,” 

“Do nothing rashly, my child,” replied Miss 
Wicherley, holding pve ng . . 

R The next instant Mr. Lister stood before them ; he 
ad nimbly broken his way through the gap, and he 
Was confronted with one whose presence, since the 
bn ly the attempted murder, he had studiously 


an turned ghastly pale, and remained rooted to the 


Sir Thomas and Hind i i 
The Seer Hindon were not long in following. 
4. thought Theard voices, eh, Hindon ?—voices 
thine cre near; amiable rustics, and all that sort of 
wi Give them something. Got some half-crowns 

you, eh? Make myself popular—tell them to drink 


my health—Sir Th . X 
understand, Rude? Wicherley’s health. Do you 





His follower was about to execute his commands 
when he happened to raise his eyes to Miss Wicherley. 
His hands clasped several pieces of silver; but he let 
them fall into his pocket again, with a chink, for he 
saw that he was in the presence of a lady to whom the 
offer of a half-a-crown would be an insult. 

Mary Goodall tore herself away from Miss 
Wicherley’s almost maternal grasp; and taking a few 
rapid steps, stood before Sir ‘'homas Wicherley, her 
whole frame quivering and trembling with ill- 
suppressed agitation. One hand reposed calmly by her 
side, the other was outstretched towards Mr. Lister. 
Had it not been for the tremulous motion of her body, 
she would have looked like an antique statue of 
Nemesis on the track of a crimival. 

“I ask for justice, Sir Thomas,” she cried, in 
thrilling accents—“ for justice upon a murderer, who 
has slain the only man in the world whom I loved, 
and who, in dying, has left me a precious legacy, 
which is to follow his assassin until the gallows claims 
him.” 

Her voice rose, as she spoke from a declamatory 
treble to a shrill shriek, and Mr. Lister trembled as 
he heard her. Ile became damp with perspiration ; 
but he knew that if he was to clear bis character, and 
refute the damning statement which had been made 
against his fair fame, he must put a brave face on the 
matter. 

Sir Thomas looked astounded, and _ his 
wandered from one to the other. 

“ What's all this, Hindon, about a murder?” he 
said ; ‘* who’s been murdered? and who killed him? 
and why does the girl mix Lister’s name up in her 
singular statement? Just explain it all, will you?” 

As he spoke, a flock of solan geese, in the shape of 
the letter W, flew over his head, and he handled his 
gun restlessly, muttering : 

“ Confounded awkward! parcel of women coming on 
the scene! Missed my shot! Great bore—monstrous 
bore!” 

“The fact is, Sir Thomas,” began Mr. Lister, 
advancing with a Mephistophelian smile upon his 
li 


gaze 


Pr Speak up, my gosd man. Let every one hear 
what you have to say,” cried the baronet. 

“The girl, Sir Thomas, is well-known about here 
as a maniac—that is to say, her wits are not entirely 
gone, but she isin the habit of making groundless 
accusations against people. I know nothing of the 
man of whom she vaguely speaks as some one who 
loved her. She is well-looking enough, and a dozen 
men might be found to love her. She is the daughter 
of the keeper of the ferry, Sir Thomas. You may have 
seen her. No one has anything to say against her, 
except that she is erratic—yes, that's the word—erratic, 
and apt to fancy things.” 

“ Permit me to contradict that statement,” exclaimed 
Miss Wicherley. “I am acquainted with tho girl, 
whose name is Mary Goodall. The keeper of the 
ferry, who is her fatier, is as respectable a man as it 
is possible to meet with; and I can testify that his 
daughter is neither mad nor in the habit of making 
allegations against people which are untrue, and 
founded on fact, however fragmentary such facts 
be. ” 


“Who are you, madam, if you will allow me to 
ask ?” exclaimed Sir ‘Thomas. 

“My name is Wicherley. You have a right to ask 
it, since I have put myself forward as the champion of 
this poor girl. I live at Petrel House; and if you are 
the new owner of Baskerdale, we are probably related.” 

“Miss Wicherley !” repeated the baronet, slightly 
astonished, ‘I had not anticipated so’ charming a 
meeting. Believe me,I am proud to make your 
acquaintance. You may have heard of me. I assure 
you, I have often listened to the most admirable 
accounts of yourself; but owing to the secluded state 
in which you have pleased to live, I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting you until to-day. Sir William 
was my uncle; consequently, I have the distinguished 
honour of calling you my aunt.” 

Miss Wicherley shook hands with her nephew, and 
replied : 

“Our journeys through life have been widely diverse 
—may they unite and travel in the same direction. But 
that’s a matter we will discuss when we have more 
leisure; at present, I can assure you that Mary Goodall 
is a highly respectable girl, and every word which 
falls from her lips may be credited.” 

“ Ah! indeed. Iam happy to hear you say so.” 

Finding that the tables were turned, and that the 
odds were against him, Mr. Lister said, in an unem- 
barrassed tone : 

“Pardon me, Sir Thomas. I find I have made a 
mistake; I was confounding Mary Goodall with 
another girl, who is well known at the water-side. 
Still I cannot conceive why the ferryman’s daughter 
should accuse me of making away with her sweet- 
heart. If I had bad any handin such an iniquitous 
deed, eurely the police would have been after me before 
now. If you have any doubts in your mind, ask her 





some questions; ask her when her lover disappeared, 
whether they have found the body, and so on.” 

“ Really, my good fellow, I cannot mix myself up 
in your quarrels,” answered the baronet. “I am not 
yet in the commission of the peace. If the girl has 
any charge to prefer against you, she had better go 
to the authorities, and proceed according to law. I 
cannot be bothered. You had better set an investiga- 
tion on foot yourself. A specific charge, damaging to 
your character, has been made. It is for you to clear 
yourself. That the girl is an acquaintance of my aunt 
ig against you. You must get out of the scrape as 
well as you can.” 

‘*He did it. He is guilty, and he cannot deny it,” 
vociferated Mary Goodall. 

“My good girl, do lower your voice,” said Sir 
Thomas, in a tone of remonstrance; “ there is nothing 
I dislike so muchas a vulgar exhibition of thestrength 
of the lungs. I cannot bear it; indeed I cannot. 
If you have anything to say to my steward, you 
know where to find him. Iam not disposed to bear 
the bruntof the attack.” 

“But he murdered him. I will swear he did,” per- 
sisted Mary. 

“ He says he did not, and there issue is raised,” re- 
plied Sir Thomas, “For goodness sake, girl, go to the 
nearest police town, and fight it out amongst your- 
selves,” 

“I think you are wrong, Sir Thomas, to be a par- 
tizan of your steward,” remarked Miss Wicherley. 

“My dear aunt, I am no one’s partizan; I wash my 
hands of the whole affair. They must fight it out 
amongst themselves. Are you going home? If so, 
will you allow me to escort you as far as your house?” 

“Thank you—no,” replied Miss Wicherley. ‘I 
am desirous of seeing this poor girl home. If, how- 
ever, you will give me a call to-morrow, I shall have 
much pleasure in seeing you, and commencing an ac- 
quaintance which I regret very much should not have 
commenced before. Good evening.” 

Sir Thomas raised his hat respectfully ; and shoul- 
dering his gun, walked away, followed by Hindon 
and Lister, who were conversing together. 

“JT assure you, Mr. Hindon, that there is not 
an atom of truth in what the girl says,” exclaimed 
Lister, trembling with eagerness to exculpate himself 
in the eyes of so important a personage as Sir Thomas 
Breckenridge Wicherley’s major-domo, 

“ Possibly not,” was the cool response. 
is good until another is heard.” 

“That's it, Mr. Hindon—that’s it,” cried thesteward, 
gleefully, rubbing his hands together. 

“ But just at this moment I am not disposed to listen 
to your story. I want to see if I cannot kill a pheasant 
before darkness sets in; and as I am not fond of asso- 
ciating with people who are suspected of a crime, 
perhaps you will be good enough to go on in front, 
and show Sir Thomas and myself the precise corner 
in which these wonderful and remarkable pheasants 
are domiciled.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Hindon; with the greatest plea- 
sure, sir,” replied Mr. Lister, who had long ago dis- 
covered that Hindon had the utmost influence over the 
new master of Baskerdale, and was consequently a 
man to be courted—a rising sun to be worshipped. 

Miss Wicherley held Mary Goodall so tightly by the 
arm that she was wholly unable to rush after Mr. 
Lister, and shriek in his ears, ‘‘ You are the mur- 
derer !” as she was disposed to do. 

When she struggled fiercely, Miss Wicherley held 
her back, saying : 

“Do not be foolish, my dear child. Pray don’t be 
so foolish as to excite yourself. You have denounced 
the man, and your denunciation will, no doubt, have 
great weight with his employer. I will make it my 
business to have this matter thoroughly investigated. 
Rely upon that, my child. If, as you suppose, the 
steward has been guilty of a frightful crime, he shall 
be brought to justice.” 

Mary leant her head on her companion’s arm, and 
sobbed: 

“Let me lean upon you, will you? Let me cry, 
and hide my face. I do so want a friend just now.” 

“T will be your friend,” replied Miss Wicherley. 
“Cry, my child—cry. It will relieve your overladon 
heart, and do you good.” 

For some minutes Mary seemed to be pouring out her 
very heart in tears. She sobbed and cried till it was 
painful to hear her; but Miss Wicherley had often 
heard the voice of weeping and of wailing. It had 
been her peculiar care to minister to the sick and the 
afflicted. She had comforted those bowed down and 
afflicted with sorrow. She had seen the soul wane 
and flicker, and finally die out like the candle in its 
socket, and she was not in the least dismayed by the 
grief of a young girl who was overwhelmed because 
she had lost her heart’s idol. 

During the remainder of the distance which had to 
be traversed before she could reach the ferryman’s 
cottage, she endeavoured to instil the blessed doctrine 
of resignation into Mary’s heart, 
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“It is very good and kind of you to say all you do, 
Miss Wicherley,” said Mary Goodall, between her 
sobs; “ but it is so hard to say ‘ Thy will be done.’” 

When they reached the cottage, Mrs. Goodall met 
them at the door, exclaiming, in a loud, usgracious 
tone: 

“Bless my soul alive, Molly, wherever have you 
been? You ought to be ashamed, you ouglit, to stop 
out like this; and who's that you’ve got with you? I 
‘won't have you bringing a parcel of people here at 
this time of night. It’s just five o’olock, and I’ve 
no time to spare to entertain folks. Come in, aad do 
somethiag for your living.” 

“T have no particular wish to enter your céttage, 
Mrs. Goodall,” replied Miss Wicherley. “I found 
your daughter sitting in a disconsolate mood on the 
sea shore; and I thought I should be performing a 
duty acceptable to you, as well as to myself, if I 
brought her home.” 

The dim light of the autumn evening had hitherto 


“prevented the ferryman’s wife from recognizing Miss 


Wicherley ; but directly she began to speak, she saw 
what a blunder her ill temper had betrayed her into. 

“I do hope you will pardon me, ma'am,” she said; 
“ but I did not know it was you. Please make allow- 
ance for a mother’s feelings. Molly’s been out pretty 
near all day. Never asked my leave—never said a 
word as to where she was going. Steve will be in 
directly, asking for his tea; and who is to get it for 
him? Iam not a hundred-handed machine. I can’t 
get the tea and do the work too. It is really too 
vad for Molly to go on as she does. I give her the 
best of everything, and she will not deny that she has 
a good home.” 

“Do not apologize to me,” said Miss Wicherley ; 
“T like people to speak their minds.” 

“Thank you, ma’am; I thought as how you might 
be offended at my plain speaking. Now, Molly, do 
wake up. Move about, will you? or am I to do 
every blessed thing?” 

Mary Goodall sat down on a chair, and rocked her- 
self to and fro. 

“Do you hear what I say to you?” cried her 
mother. 

“Oh, yes! but I cannot work to-night. I cannot 
really. I would if I could. I am too ill.” 

“ What is the matter with you?” 

“He is dead.” 

“He? Whom do you mean?” 

“Tom Harvey, mother. He has been killed, and 
I shall never be happy any more.” 

“ Killed, is he?” exclaimed Mrs. Goodall, in a pas- 
sion; “and a good job, too. How often have I told 
you not to go with him, when you might do so much 
better with Mr. Lister up at the park? You know he 
is mad about you, and yet you will give your heart 
away to a groom, who is not worth your notice. I 
have no patience with your nonsense—net a bit. 
Don’t come to me for consolation ; because you won’t 
get it. Ihave no pity for you. It serves you right.” 

Instead of being affected by this tirade, Mary 
seemed transformed into stone. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Goodall,” said Miss Wicherley ; 
“you may consider it impertinent of me to speak, but 
I want to say a few words. ‘the way in which you 
speak to your daughter in the midst of her affliction 
is not the way to secure her affection; nor is it com- 
patible with the first principles of Christian charity.” 

“P’raps not,” cried Mrs, Goodall; “but what does 
it matter to you how I speak to my daughter? She's 
my daughter, isn’t she—not yours? ” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“What right have you then to come meddling with 
mothers and daughters ? Oh! I must speak my mind. 
If you hadn’t begun with me, I shouldn’t have said 
nothing to you. Do youkeepme? Did I ever have 
a halfpeuny from you?” 

“T am sure you might have had, if you had been in 
want of it,” replied Miss Wicherley, with a smile. 

The good lady was uot in the least offended at the 
violent and abusive tirade with which the impetuous 
mistress of the ferry had favoured her. She was used 
to abuse; and she considered that when she was sub- 
mitting to any unpleasant harangue, she was only 
imitating the example of her Great Master. 

“] don’t want it. I don’t want any one’s charity. 
I've enough to keep myself and family on. I wish 
folks wouldn't be so fast. My girl is idle enough now, 
and good for nothing. Them’s my sentiments, Miss 
Wicherley. You've been asking for them, and now 
you've got them.” 

“T hope the next time I see you, Mrs. Goodall, you 
will be in a happier frame of mind,” said Miss 
Wicherley. “At present I should only exasperate 
without benefitting you.” 

She turned to leave the room, when the keeper of 
the ferry entered, taking his tarpaulin off as a mark 
of respect to Miss Wicherley. 

“Come wife, come wife,” he said in his bluff, hearty 
voice ; “ what art kicking up dust about ? Where hast 
been. Molly. my lass? ” 





Molly left her seat, and went up to her father, who, 
she well kuew, loved her fondly. 

“That's right, Steve!” e::claimed Mrs. Goodall. 
“ Go and spoil the gir] after I’ve been giving her a good 
setting down. She's been out all day, and not a thing 
has she done; and now she says she’s too tired or too 
ill to move or stir a finger. If you think, Steve, that 
I'm going to be your drudge all my life, you'd better 
tell meso. I’m willing to work for you, because you 
work for me; but I’m not going to work to keep that 
girl in idleness. You don’t expect it, do you? 
lf you do, you’d better go to the next Bromwich mop, 
and hire a servant.” 

“ Now—now, don’t let your temper run away with 
you.” 

“Temper! Do you want any tea, or do you not, 
Steve?” 

“T shouldn't mind a cup and a slice of toast.” 

“Who's to make tea and toast, I should like to 
know? AmI? Oh, Steve! you’re very hard on me. 
You want me to be your slave. I might jest as well 
have been born in South Ameriky, with wool on my 
head instead of hair, and a black skin. I should not 
have been driven as I am now. Working in the 
cotton-fields er the rice plantations would be nothing 
to what Iam doing now, and only kicks and blows 
and curses when I’ve done it.” 

This was a slight exaggeration. 

The keeper of the ferry was always very tender 
with his wife. He never struck her or openly 
abused her; and never said an unkind word to her, 
until he was aggravated beyond the power of en- 
durance. 

She was evidently carried away by her feelings, and 
he told her so. 

“There! hold your tongue, Steve. I don’t want 
to hear no more. I’ve had quite enough for te- 
night!” 

“Good-bye, Mary. Pray for strength from above; 
and your difficulties, 1 hope, will soon vanish,” said 
Miss Wicherley. 

“The sooner she clears out the better,” muttered 
Mrs. Goodall. 

“Shall 1 show you a light a little distance?” ex- 
claimed the keeper of the ferry. 

“Yes, you do, Steve, and see what I'll give you,” 
said Mrs. Goodall, angrily. 

“No, thank you,” replied Miss Wicherley. “I can 
find my way. Good-night to you.” 

With this valediction, she left the cottage. 

Mary wasso seriously unwell that she was obliged to 
go up-stairs to bed, and Mrs. Goodall and the keeper of 
tue ferry were left to fight out the ill-temper under 
which the worthy woman was suffering. 

A glass of some spirituous compound had a molli- 
fying effect upon her; and at supper-time she calmed 
down sufliciently to cook a few rock-whitings which 
Arthur had caught with a line over the side of the 
ferry-boat. 

At about two o'clock the next day, Stephen Goodall 
was sitting back in his arm chair, taking his accus- 
tomed siesta after dinner. Arthur was at the water- 
side, looking out for signals from the opposite shore. 
Goodall found him very useful for that purpose, and 
invariably employed him when he himself was other- 
wise engaged. 

Seeing the flag hoisted, the boy ran into the cottage 
to inform tle ferryman of the fact. It was a lovely 
day, and the sea was quite calm. Stephen Goodall 
knew this; and feeling very lazy, said to Arthur: 

“Do you think you could reach the other side in 
safety ; if you do, you shall go across.” 

“} think I ean; at all events, [ don’t mind trying,” 
replied Arthur, boldly. His father’s fearless blood 
flowed in his veins, and he was perfectly willing to 
run a risk to which the ferryman was to blame for ex- 
posing him. 

“I will step the mast for you, There is just 
enough wind to move you, and that’s all. When you 
get over, run her on the beach, and the passengers will 
give you a hand if you want one,” said the keeper of 
the ferry, walking down to the beach. 

When the boat was in readiness, Arthur grasped 
the tiller with his tiny hands, as well as he was able, 
and set off on his solitary voyage. The boat didn’t 
require much steering; he only had,to push gently 
this way, and that way, and the trimly-built wherry 
obeyed her helm beautifully. 

As far as he could make out, two men were waiting 
for bis arrival. 

He ran the boat on the beach, as he had been told, 
and the men sprang on board. 

They were ill-favoured, cut-throat looking fellows; 
and when on board, proceeded to make themselves at 
home, by lighting their pipes, and taking deep 
éraughts from a stone bottle they earried with 
thery. 

* So you belong to Stephen Goodall?” said the tallest 
of the two, addressing Arthur. 

“Tam not his son, if you mean that,” replied the 


boy. 
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“Oh! who are you?” Were : 
“It’s no ig of yours.” t 
“Did they pick you up at sea, wh P 

the Golden Nugget was wrecked? ” $m ship called ; 
“ Yes, they did.” t 
“Ah! I thought so. Hadn't you : 8 

youahand. The boat won't me a ~~ ‘ 

It's a shame to send such lads as you out with? ing. d 

boat.” i 8 fery. h 
“ The keeper’s just had his dinne , al 

replied Arthur, 7, aud e's sleepy b 
“Bleopy is he?” said the men ; “ that's a pity » él 
At this his companion laughed. Py: hi 


By their united exertions, the boat was moved, and f 





















































































her head turned in the direction of the feryn..: if 

cottage. Arthur put himself by the helm, aj . ou 

theught himself entitled to that important : st: . th 

the man who had spoken to hi puss; be mi 
, é po. im pushed him geaty 

on one side, saying: Te 

“Come out of that, youngster. It’ ) cal 
I think we will go ri auea? 5 fe day, tal 

“Do what?” said Arthur, ort 

“Just take a look at the ocean, that's all,” thi 

“ You mustn’t do that. The boat's wauted,” the 

“ Ah, is it? It will have to be wanted for ase th 
time. Can you swim?” ove 

“Tm learning. Why do you ask me? pal 

“Nothing partick:er. I thought it might be agefa bur 
to you some day,” replied the man. fom 

“That's what Steve Goodall, the Keeper of the and 
as says,” exclaimed Arthur; “aud that's why hes 

i . 

“ Quite right too.” 

“ You are not going right,” said Arthu;; « 
going up the ‘ Wash.’” ’ 7“ 

“Oh, no, I'm not! It's all right. I'm only taking 
a roundabout,” replied the fellow, winking at his com- 
panion. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of this assertion, the T 
boat’s head was turned in the direction of the sea, ani ben 
there was little doubt that the two meu were, as they bee 
had said, “ going for a cruise.” ; 

Arthur turned pale, and said, with tears in bis wh 
eyes: igs 

“Oh, please, do go back! Why do you wish top 
out of the way? Please, go back. If I had kum kn 
you were going to play me such a trick, 1 would ‘ 
have ceme to fetch you.” pm 

“ We don’t always know everything.” “ 

“Go back, will you? ” fai 

“Not yet ; presently we will.” The 

“No, now; go back new.” doo 

“ You are in a hurry, young maz, ain’t you?” sil etal 
his tormentor, sarcastically. i “/ 

“Yes, I am; because Steve will want the boat,” r ha 
plied Arthur. take 

“ Then Steve must wait.” oot , 

The bottle was passed freely from one to the othe, 
and they puffed away at their pipes gaily. ade 

Arthur began to cry and feel uneasy. turnk 

Perhaps his instincts warned him of danger ia t wis | 
wind; for the two passengers were the rutiian (oi of wh 
and his companion, Spanish Joe. op 

<To be continued.) annou 
defere 

A Brave Lap.—The Charleroi journals relate ti Bay 
following instance of fortitude on the part of a lit curiou 
boy only eight years old, the son of a labourer name - Be 
Malhaux, living at Farciennes (Belgium). One eve earne 
ing, three weeks since, he was sent by his mother @ count. 
fetch a loaf ‘from a baker’s on the opposite side of i advan 
railway. On his return, when passing a level cvs Visitor 
ing about 150 paces from the Farcieunes Statios,| and in 
saw a train approaching, and in his alarm stu The 
and fell. He, nevertheless, had the presence of males! 
to roll inte the spaee between the rails, and lies omret) 
Unhappily, the elearing caught his blouse, and drags I 
him along till the train stopped at the station; but t ee 
wheels had meanwhile passed over one of bis aus ae 
and cut it nearly off. When liberated, he exclaimes i ave 
looking at his mangled limb, “Pray, 0 at ia Bp 
mother!” and asked the bystanders to fetch his f sei Bu 
It was found necessary to amputate the arm; 2 it Ing t 
chloroform having been applied without produci ‘ em 
insensibility, he bore the operation with the ume Pre ", 
courage, and only asked gnce or twice if the sures a 
would soon have done. His arm is now healing, # as oa 
tie little fellow has returned to school a8 6% mony 
cheerful as his companions. ae bate , 

An Eccentric CLerGymANn.—At our hunt dione Setarn | 
Loraine Smith was the after-dinner life of ed oret $e 
In his pockets he carried a variety of pe rhe ne that the 
to suit his vocal melodies, and when wr Ho 
song, he stooped his head for an instaut fing Tam of 
table, and rose becapped or bewigged accor short, found g 
character in which he selected to sing. Jo “mp 

ER ee rish, he was 0 
all clergymen officiating in » large pars a have re 
most amusing I ever met. His rectory, 0 “ F innocen 
of Buckinghamshire and Botiondes ‘hyard. J innocen 
quaintly arranged, and so was his churchy Will be: 
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— 
i en implements scrupulously kept, and 
bed s ng wth cod hendien, Within and over his 
a ce door was a written list, to remind him of tle 
roa he ought to take with him when going out to 
ous and on his entrance gate, where a house dog 
tied up, Was written in larze letters, “‘ Beware the 
po he bites!” From the cultivation of his garden, 
he transferred his labours to the burial ground of his 
church, and the consternation of his parishioners may 
be imagined, when they discovered him, in his shirt 
gleeves and a red cap, with a spade, pickaxe, and red- 
handled blue wheelbarrow, looking like the grave- 
digger in “ Hamlet,” transplanting the tombstones as 
if they were shrubs, and ranging them in rows, with- 
out any reference whatever to the graves to which 
they belonged. Of course, a feeble remonstrance was 
made oceasionally by @ living relative—fevble, for tlie 
rev. operator OD the tombs was well known: but all 
cavil was silenced by the following remark from the 
tall and actively engaged divine .— My house is in 
order, and so is everything about me; but the first 
thing that should be thought of is to put the House of 
the Lord in order, Do you suppose,'my good friend, 
that I will let the churchyard tombstones straggle all 
over the land like a flock of geese? NotI.” The 
parishioner had no more to say; and when I saw the 
burying ground, the work had been perfected—the 
tombstones stood in ranks, like soldiers.—* My Life 
and Recollections.” By the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 








THE 


DIAMOND-SEEKER. 
ae \ 
CHAPTER XIX 


BAVARO IN PRISON. 


Tue young diamond-seeker sat on @ rude stone 
peuch in the little cell in the prison to which he had 
been conveyed immediately after his arrest the evening 
previous, He had evidently passed the night in 
sleepless thought; but there was no fear expressed 
in his noble face, and calm, courageous manner. 

He thought not of his own danger, even though he 
knew the probable fate awaiting him; but he sor- 
rowed because the blow would fall so heavily on his 
gentle Nona. 

As he fronted the grating of his door, he noticed a 
faint light, which every moment grew more distinct. 
The stout iron bars which formed the grating of the 
door were plainly outlined ; and at length the prisoner 
heard sounds of voices and footsteps. 

“Can they be coming here?” be thought. “I 
have already ad my morning meal. My trial cannot 
take place under two weeks, the officer said, so I shall 
not probably be moved to-day. ” 

The footsteps now paused outside the cell of Bavaro, 
aud a voice called his name. The light held by the 
turnkey revealed to the prisoner a couple of men, 
who had paused at the door of his dungeon, and one 
of whom he instantly recognized as the turnkey. 

“The Count de Paos, the Secretary of his Majesty,” 
announced the official, bowing to the count with great 
deference, and giving place to him. 

Bavaro started at the announcement, and fixed a 
curious gaze upon the visitor, remembering the story 
of Berta de Paos, Mrs. Vallos, and all that he had 
learned respecting the strange mystery of the false 
count. Hardly kuowing what to think or say, he 
advanced to tle grating, greeting the unexpected 
visitor courteously, though with dignified reserve, 
and inquired his pleasure. 

The false Count de Paos flashed upon the prisoner 
4n evil glance, and replied, with his customary 
suavity : 

“I am sorry to see you here, Senhor Bavaro, 
accused of such a crime as the one for which you are 
indicted.” 

Bavaro bowed coldly, but gave no other notice of 
this speech. 

“But I am happy,” resumed the secretary, “in 
being te bearer of good news to you. Your father, 


‘it seems, rendered a service to the state in the time of 


our Regent's revolutionary troubles ; and, in considera- 
tion of that service, I am empowered to offer youa 
psn and your freedom, with the condition that you 
leave Brazil. A guard of soldiers is waiting to escort 
he to aship which lies in the bay, and which will 
oe a Shores in an hdur. Should you ever 
pg 0 Brazil, this same charge will be hanging 
that ay and will be prosecuted. I need not tell you 
“Hos certain punishment for your crime is death.” 
Tin on does it happen,” asked Bavaro quietly, “ that 
f ered a pardon before I am condemned or even 
ound guilty 2” 
me ‘ss frank with you, replied tho false count, “I 
innocent or ye to his Majesty that you are probably 
innocence. b the victim of a conspiracy; that this 
will be we Owever, cannot be established, and that it 
Wise and just, at my request and as a personal 


favour, to allow you to escape—the act will be offici- 
ally designated by that name—so astosave the scan- 
dal and expense of your trial.” 

He might have added that he had also represented 
to his Majesty, that Bavaro was a dangerous and 
seditious person, and that he was. undoubtedly in 
league with the revolutionists, as he had come home 
with a vast quantity of gold and diamonds—obtained 
nobody knew how. 

The false count paused for a reply. 

Bavaro lad listened quietly, without betraying any 
emotion ; but he now answered, proudly : 

“T decline your offer, senhor. I prefer to die inno- 
cent of the crime with which I am charged, than to 
flee like a guilty man.” 

“ Don’t be a fool!” exclaimed the secretary, when 
he had recovered from his astonishment at this re- 
solve. “In another country you might be honoured 
and respected. You had better go.” 

“Say no more,” interrupted Bavaro, with dignity. 
“TJ have given you my answer. Good morning.” 

The false Count de Paos bit his lips with vexation, 
and half turned to go; but finally said, in a hissing 
tone: 

“Die, then, fool! ‘Your blood be on your own 
head!” 

With these words, the secretary withdrew, followed 
by the turnkey, and Bavaro was again left to the 
gloom and solitude of his wretched dungeor. 

Reviewing all the facts which had led to his im- 
prisonment, Bavaro was not long in arriving at a just 
conclusion. He perceived that his rival would 
naturally desire his absence and disgrace; but he 
knew that Nona would remain true and faithful to 
him, and would not entertain a momentary thought 
of his guilt. But as he imagined the persecutions to 
which her father might subject her in endeavouring 
to force her to marry his rival, when l:e himself should 
be laid in a felon’s grave, he wept because of his in- 
ability to shield or protect her. 

In anguish of heart, he paced his narrow cell hour 
after hour, revolving in his mind one plan after 
another to comfort Nona and save himself. 

The hours thus wore on, and afternoon deepened. 
His solitude was broken at last by the unlocking of 
his door, and the entrance of a monk, closely followed 
by the turnkey, who placed a lantern on the floor, 
and then withdrew. 

“‘T will come back in half-an-hour,” said the gaoler, 
addressing the priest, while he closed and locked the 
door on the outside. 

“ Well, my son,” said the visitor, turning to Bertram, 
“you are accused of the greatest crime a man can 
commit—that of depriving a fellow-being of life. I 
am come to offer myself as your spiritual adviser, and 
receive your confession.” 

“T have no confession to make,” replied Bavaro. 
“ Nevertheless, sit down, good padre. This dungeon 
is very lonely, and your company for half-an-hour 
would please me.” 

The priest seated himself on the stone-bench, and 
the prisoner walked slowly to and fro. 

“Tam sorry,” said the padre, “to see that your 
manner does not evince the slightest penitence for 
your crime——” 

“Tam innocent—as innocent as the unborn child, of 
the crime of murder,” said Bavaro, earnestly. “I am 
in an unfortunate situation, however, to prove my 
assertions true! There has been some sort of con- 
spiracy against me. The man attempted to kill me! 
and my friend, who was with me, wounded him. The 
statement of the villain on the day he died was a base 
fabrication ? ” 

“ Can it be possible? ” ejaculated the priest. “Even 
if your words are true, you will have difficulty in 
proving them. Where is this friend? Why is he 
not on hand to deliver his testimony, and save you 
from death ?” 

Bavare started. He had not thought before that 
his friend’s testimony could save him frum his threat- 
ened fate, or else had seen no way of communicating 
with Pizarro; but now a thrill of hope quickened the 
beating of his heart, and he said: 

“My friend has gone up to the Parahiba. If I had 
only some one I could send—some one I could rely on 
—to go for him, I should be saved!” 

The priest looked thoughtful a moment, and then 
asked : 

“Have you no friend, my son—no one whom you 
could trust to go upon this errand ? ” 

“No one,” replied Bavaro. “Jt is a difficult 
journey, and abounds with perils of every kind, and 
requirés an adventurous spirit and a courageous 
heart. Besides, many of my friends will shrink from 
me while I am under this accusation,” he added, 
bitterly. 

“At least one of your friends has not forgotten you 
in your trouble,” remarked the good priest, as he took 
ifrom his pocket a letter, and handed it to our hero. 
“ My little friend Nona Dos Montes has persuaded me 








to bring you that message, though sorely against my 


better judgment. I think, senhor, you will find her 
true and faithful to you.” 

Bertram eagerly seized the letter, and hastened with 
it to the lantern. 

It expressed the deepest and most tender devotion, 
imploring him to tell her what she could do to save 
him, and entreating him to be hopeful, for that all 
would yet be well. 

“Sweet comforter!” murmured Bavaro, pressing 
the letter to his lips, while his eyes glistened with 
tears. 

“Yes,” said the priest—“her youth and beauty 
moved me to become her messenger, for I have always 
loved the child, despite the heresy taught her by her 
English mother. But I am to take her an answer.” 

“T have no materials for writing,” said Bertram, as 
he felt in his pockets for a pencil. 

“T have,” returned the monk, as he drew a _ pencil 
and paper from his pockets. 

Bavaro thanked the good priest warmly, as hoe 
availed himself of the precious articles, and began his 
answer to Nona’s letter. 

He thanked her, in lover-like words, for her devo- 
tion; and told her if she could send up among the 
mountains, a half week's journey from Petropolis, be 
would be saved, and all would be well. 

He enclosed a chart of the route to be taken, and 
marked the spot where she would probably find his 
friend, and earnestly begged her to send a trusty mes- 
serger immediately, as his trial would take place 
Within a fortnight. 

“She shall have the letter within the houy,” said the 
priest, placing it in his bosom. “I hope, senhor, you 
are innocent—and your face would seem to prove it, 
despite the affidavit of Montero that you shot hin— 
that you will regain your freedom. You have my 
best wishes for your welfare.” 1 

“Thank you, good padre,” said Bavaro, as he ex- 
tended his hand to his visitor. “You have been the 
means of making my imprisonment less lonely.” 

The good priest endeavoured to draw out our hero 
on the subject of his alleged crime; but Bertram re- 
lated the whole story with unvarying truth, and left 
the impression on his visitor's mind that he was in- 
nocent. 

“T hope your innocence will be made apparent,” 
said the padre, as he arose from his hard seat, and 
stood beside the prisoner. “You may depend upon 
Nona to send some one for your friend!” 

After a few further words of kind cheer, the padre 
heard the returning steps of the turnkey, and abruptly 
changed his conversation, exhorting him to have 
patience and trust in God. 

“Time's up,” said the turnkey, as he unlocked the 
door, and picked up tle lantern. 

“ Farewell, my son,” said the priest. ‘I will see 
you again in a few days. Meanwhile keep up your 
spirits.” 

After his new friend's departure, Bertram gave him- 
self up to thought. His heart was filled with hope 
when he remembered the courage expressed by Nona, 
and saw that she did not utterly despair. Although, 
when he remembered the dangers of a journey to the 
spot where his friend was probably staying, le feared 
Nona would be unable to procure a reliable messenger, 
yet he encouraged himself to hope that all would yet 
be well. His thoughts reverted to his strange visit 
from the emperor's secretary ; and he recalled the ad- 
venture of Pizarro, in the wilderness, with the un- 
fortunate Berta de Paos, and verified her story with 
the later narration of Mrs. Vallos. 

“That man must be exposed and punished,” was 
his outspoken declaration. ‘“ The true count must be 
rescued and restored! Nona must be saved from her 
persecutions by this wretch and her father! Pizarro 
must be found, and I must besaved from my threatened 
doom! Buthow—how?” 

These were the terrible problems which occupied his 
thoughts, as he paced to and fro in his dungeon. 





CHAPTER XX. 
NONA’S FLIGHT. 


Tne wife of Vallos and Nona Dos Montes had 
awaited, with the utmost anxiety and impatience, the 
return of the padre they hadsent to Bertram in his 
prison. 

On his appearance with the note and chart, he 
made a few consoling observations about the young 
man’s bearing and evident innocence, and then took 
his departure. 

Nona read the note attentively, and was touched at 
his affectionate words, and somewhat astonished at 
his brief account of his late visit from the Count de 
Paos. 

“ What does he say?” asked Mrs. Vallos, who was 
quietly observing the changing expressions of Nona’s 
face. 

Nona read the few lines relating to the emperor’s 
secretary, and said: 








* Bertram must be rescued. Isee more plainly than 
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before that the false count will leave no means un- 
tried which will promise his rival’s death. Ob, what 
can I do?” 

Calming herself, Nona proceeded to finish reading 
her letter, and then remained thoughtful for some 
time, Mrs. Vallos refraining from breaking the silence. 

“Bertram tells me that there isa hope of his es- 
cape—that there is a means by which he may be 
proved innocent,” Nona finally observed, her face 
ilushing with renewed hope. “Oh, if I only knew of 
some faithful and reliable man whom I might trust on 
this mission.” 

“What mission?” asked Mrs. Vallos, “ We may 
be able to discover such a messenger as you require.” 

“At the time of his atiack by Montero, he hada 
friend with him, named José Pizarro, an honourable 
aud good man, and this friend shielded him from the 
assassin, besides fatally wounding Montero. Now, 
this friend must be found. His testimony will save 
Bertram’s life.” 

“And yours also,” thought Mrs. Vallos, as she 
gazed sadly at our heroine's pale face and slight form, 
and noted the marks of care and anxiety about her 
forehead and mouth. ‘This friend must be found,” 
she added, aloud. 

“Bertram requests me tu send a reliable man im- 
mediately,” resumed Nona, “There are a thousand 
dangers on tliis voyage up the Parahiba, from which 
many men would shrink. Who can I send?” 

“Can you not think of some one you have bene- 
fitted?” suggested Mrs. Vallos, “or some faithful 
slave of whose devotion you are sure?” 

Nona reflected a moment, with a perplexed expres- 
sion on her countenance; but at length remarked : 

“There is a faithful house slave at home, named 
Moro, who is remarkably attached to me, and who is 
brave, docile, and affectionate. I might send him; 
but I do not believe he would be able to find the spot, 
even from this chart, and he might wander around 
up there for weeks without discovering the gentleman 
on whom Bertram’s life depends. No, no, I must 
have some one who possesses intelligence as well as 
bravery.” 

Again Nona was silent; and Mrs. Vallos mentally 
recalled the names of the very few persons with whom 
she was acquainted in Petropolis; but she could not 
think of one to whom such an important charge could 
be safely entrusted. 

“He must not—shall not die,” cried Nona, despair- 
ingly. ‘Bertram shall be saved—but how? ” 

It was the very question that Bavaro had asked 
limself as he wearily paced his dungeon floor. 

Suddenly a look of deep resolve rested upon the 
girl’s face, and she said : 

“*T have decided, my dear friend. I have thought 
of a trusty messenger at last.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Vallos, her face bright- 
ening. “Who isit?” 

“Myself! Iwill go for this José Pizarro, and I 
know I will succeed. I will take my faithful Moro 
with me; and you, dear Mrs. Vallos, will, I know, 
accompany me.” 

Mrs. Vallos looked startled for a moment. 

“Have you considered the danger?” she finally 
asked. “Have you thought of the wild beasts, deadly 
serpents, and venomous reptiles that may assail us 
when we land to look for Senhor Pizarro. You area 
young and delicate girl, and unfit for such a jour- 
ney.” 

“Say no more,” said Nona, resolutely. ‘I have 
considered all these things. We must provide our- 
selves with fire-arms, with which to defend ourselves 
in case of need, and set out on our journey this very 
night.” 

Mrs. Vallos ceased to combat Nona’s resolution, and 
resolved to aid her to the utmost of her ability. 

‘They soon arranged their plans—Mrs. Vallos offer- 
ing to go for the slave Moro immediately. 

They had scarcely concluded their arrangements 
when they heard the sound of wheels; and Nona, 
hastening to the window, behelda carriage coming up 
the lane at a furious speed. 

“It is my father,” she exclaimed, recognizing the 
equipage in the dim light of the early evening. “TI 
am discovered. I will not gohome. What shall I 
do?” 

Mrs. Vallos hastily caught up Nona’s cloak and 
hood, and flung them over the girl’s shoulders, and 
said: 

“Go out of the back door, dear, and conceal your- 
self among the shrubbery, and not come in until I call 
you.” 

The carriage stopped in front of the house as she 
concluded these words, and she had barely time 
enough to close the door after the retreating form of 
Nona, and to take up her knitting, whem there came a 
thundering knock on the door, which was immedi- 
ately followed by the entrance of Senhor Dos Montes. 
He glanced quickly around the room, and exclaimed: 


assumed astonishmert. “Where is she—and who is 
she?” 

“ My daughter, Nona Dos Montes,” said the planter, 
angrily. “ You must deliver her up to me instantly. 
Where is she?” 

“ Why do you come to me, Senhor Dos Montes, for 
your daughter? Is she not at home, in her own 
apartments? Surely the daughter of the wealthy 
landholder has no cause to fly from her indulgent 
father!” replied Mrs. Vallos, with a quiet sarcasm 
that infuriated her visitor. ~ 

“Must I again repeat my demand?” he cried, 
almost choking with his wrath, as he strode into the 
centre of. the room. “Nona—Nona!” he called, 
flinging open the door of the inner room, “come out 
directly, or you will repent it to the last day of your 

‘e.” 


-_ 


He opened closet doors in this inner room, poking 
aside dresses with his cane, as if thinking his 
daughter might be concealed there, while Mrs Vallos 
stood by, the picture of speechless indignation. 

“*T would like to know, sir,” she exclaimed, find- 
ing voice at last, ‘what right you have to entera 
lady’s bedroom in this manner? Leave the room 
directly, sir!” 

Having satisfied himself that Nona was not con- 
cealed in any part of the bedroom, Senhor Dos Montes 
returned to the front room, and said: 

“TI know that my daughter is here; she was seen to 
come in this direction after leaving her home last 
night, and I demand her at your hands!” 

“You have seen for yourself that your daughter is 
not concealed in my house,” replied Mrs, Vallos. “ If 
you have ill-treated her, senhor, you have only your- 
self to blame. Why should such a high-bred lady 
seek refuge in a sewing-women’s humble house ?” 

“Have you not seen her since last night?” 
demanded Senhor Dos Montes, savagely. “ Have 
you not harboured her to-day? Is she not in your 
house now ?” 

“She is not,” replied Mrs. Vallos, promptly ; “ and 
what is more, I don’t know where she is! I do know, 
however, that your conduct is most unworthy of a 
gentleman, and the sooner you leave my house the 
better.” 

As she concluded these words, Mrs. Vallos opened 
the door, while her visitor, almost convulsed with 
rage, muttered divers threats as he passed out and 
entered his carriage. Mrs. Vallos smiled in agratified 
manner as she closed and locked the door, and sat 
down to her knitting. 

“We have been too careless to-day,” she thought. 
“ Any one might have crept up and looked through 
the window, and seen us both. I ought to have 
guarded against that, for, of course, Joas will try to 
discover me, now that Iam dangerous to his welfare, 
We have escaped better than I feared. Evidently, the 
old planter was not certain where his poor daughter 
was, and he is as uncertain now as ever.” 

At this moment she heard the crack of a whip, and 
the horses were started on their homeward journey. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Vallos, rising and drawing the 
curtains, as the sonnd of the wheels died away, “I 
will call in Poor Nona, who I daresay is shivering 
among the bushes somewhere in the garden.” 

She proceeded to the back door, and called her 
young friend in a low and clear tone. She repeated 
her call several times before she received a reply; but 
at length Nona arose from the shrubbery at a little 
distance, and approached tle house, . 

“ It’s all right now, dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Vallos, 
in alow tone. “Come in, and we will complete our 
preparations.” 

They entered the little cottage together, Mrs. Vallos 
giving a detailed account of ler late visitation. 

“ We must be off directly,” she continued. “I have 
plenty of disguises, which I have used in following 
Joas, and we can take our choice of them. I have 
plenty of money, counting that I took from my un- 
worthy husband, and I see no difficulty in our way.” 

“T have plenty of money, too, Mrs. Vallos,” said 
Nona; “and I beg you to keep that you have in trust 
for the real Count de Paos. Besides, you are aware 
that I have with me all my own jewels and poor Ber- 
tram’s diamonds.” 

Mrs. Vallos assented to Nona’s proposition, but 
placed a large package of bank-notes in her pocket. 
She then went to a closet, and removed from one side 
the dresses which covered it, and opened a little door 
which had been entirely concealed. 

“You see I might have hidden you in there, Nona, 
if I had not been so alarmed, and if there had been 
time! "she said, as she took out a variety of dis- 
guises. 

Nona chose a srev wig and the appurtenances be- 
longing therew, and was speedily arrayed as a re- 
spectavie old lady. She put on her cloak aud hood, 
while Mrs. Vallos donned a suitab'e disguise. 

‘Well, we are ready,” exclaimed her hostess as she 
surveyed Nona. “I should not know you, dear, if I 





“IT want my daughter immediately!” 
“Your daugliter? ” ejaculated Mrs. Vallos, in weil- 


hadn't helped you disguise yourself.” 





SSS 
She was about to close the closet-door, when bot 


women heard the sound of footsteps outs; 
and the next moment there was che the house, 
door. 

“Oh, heaven!” exclaimed Non 
have returned again ?” 

“Tam afraid it is Joas!” murmured Mrs, 


turning deathly pale. “Lest it be your ree: 
dear, you must hide in the closet! T will say, Sail 


“T cannot desert yon,” said Nona, 
friend. “It may be your husband!” 












it! If it is your father, we aro safe! If it is J 

you must hasten on your journey, find Senhor Pam 
and return, and rescue both Bertram and me! Reme * 
ber, and keep quiet.” . 

With these words, Mrs, Vallos, in her cal 
ner, hastened the girl into the rode deaant — 
ay over the door. ms 

e knocking had now become uproari 
voice commanded her to open the dex deny ot 
would be broken in. 

Hastily glancing around, to see that there ws w 
trace of her guest, she advanced and opened the door 
admitting a couple of officers of the law and jer 
husband! 

“This is the woman,” said the false count ing 
voice so clear and cold that it penetrated to the niche 
where Nona was concealed, and caused her toshudder 
“She is disguised, with an evident design toeseape; 
but I think you will find on her perso orin this 
room the money I have lost.” 

“Her pocket looks pretty large,” remarked onoot 
the officers, as he quickly clutched it, “and hen- 
here is a part of your ing money, I have no 
doubt,” he added; extracting from her pocket the 
package of bank-notes. 

Mrs. Vallos looked absolutely stupefied, until be 
eyes met the triumphant and evil gaze of her husband, 

“T admit,” sho said, after the false count had accu 
rately described the money in the hands of th 
officer, “I admit the money belonged to the Com 
de Paos—but not this man! The wretoh who stanis 
there and dares accuse me of robtery is my Lusband, 
Joas Vallos, whom I married in Portugal. If it hat 
been his money, I have a right to it, for he has dow 
nothing toward my support for the last four years!” 

Her indignant remonstrance was met by a laugh 
on the part of the officers, and a sardonic smile by ber 
husband. 

“T hardly think you will get clear on such ples 
as that, madam,” said one of the officers. “Th 
noble Count de Paos is too well known and too highly 
honoured for the words of a thief to affect his repuly 
tion?” 

“TI swear to you, by all I hold sacred, that he isit 
deed my husband,” reiterated Mrs. Vallos. “Jom 
does not even your villainous heart reproach you ft 
your wickedness? Was it not enough that yal 
should shut my up in your wine-vault last night 
with the intention of starving me to death—" 

“Come, come, we've had enough of that!” decand 
the officers, seizing Mrs. Vallos, each by the shouldet 

“Phere is still a quantity of gold and je" 
missing,” said the false count. “I think » sem 
had better be made for them also.” d 

A search was immediately instituted in the closets 
and through the apartments. 

Mrs. Vallos trembled as the officers searched t 
closet where Nona was concealed, and Nova h 
trembled with fear at her peril. But the search 
finally concluded by one of the officers discovering ™ 
gold and jewels in the front room. wl 

Her guilt was plainly apparent to the officers, 
her story disbelieved. aicint calle 

“T believe,” said the false count, watching ed 
face as hespoke, “that a young lady who fled frog 
her father’s house last night has been with this woul 
all day. Now, where is she?” baal 

Mrs. Vallos did not reply, nor could her 
form any conclusion from her stolid countensu 
whether his words had hit the truth or not. bei 

“The young lady’s whereabouts will soon ™f 
covered,” he continued, in an unmoved tone, 
officers, do your duty !” F 

Mrs. Valios was qaataeted from her home to Laer 
while the false count, with feelings of 6M 
malice and anticipated revenge, hastened to 
house, of 

As soon as the house was silent, Nons sole of 
her hiding-place, where she had nearly suHoc 
want of air, and hastened homewards. — ste, easil 

She succeeded in finding Moro and rm —~ ot 
pursuaded them to accompany her; an * epealitg 
hours, she and her faithful servants we £108 
by rail to Valenca, on their way to searcut + 
Pizarro. 

(To be continued). 
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clinging to her 


“Hush, Nona!” whispered Mrs, Y; 
knocking’ was resumed. “TI lost my fe wadb 
for a moment, but now I see our way clearly! g, 
into the inner closet and let me hang the drosseg Over 
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L-KNOWN Eccentric CHARACTER. 
_ awry pon preserve a story connected with 
rs ion of the Liverpool and Manchester 
be ciottrwme excitement of the public mind on the 
avs ‘of railways gave a new turn to the eceentric 
aie of disordered intellects. Many were the de- 
and extravagances of persons afflicted with 
nilway mani. One inoffensive, elderly gentleman, 
‘4: in aguburb of Liverpool (Edgehill), conceived 
‘on for tunnelling, and a noble ambition to sur- 
pane achievements of George Stephenson. With- 
ee akiog any unnecessary noise, he hired number 
yr vd amused himself for a while with 
rs tunnels under the surface of his own grounds, 
At length, wishing to astonish the “ professional 
junds,” he burrowed beyond the boundaries of his 
own property, and bored into the great railway 
tunnel, then near its completion. George Stephenson 
had heard nothing of the monomaniac’s proceedings; 
he wae, therefore, not @ little astonished one morning, 
4s be passed along his tunnel, to hear a noise of a 
human voice cheering over his head, and on looking 
ap to see, through @ hole knocked in the brickwork of 
the tunnel, the protruded face, glowing with exulta- 
tion, of an elderly gentleman, who persisted in de- 
monsttions of satisfaction and exclamations of, 
“Howare you?” —“ The Life of Robert Stephenson, 
PRS” By J. C. Jeaffreson, Barrister-at-Law. 


THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE 


——_——— 
CHAPTER xVII. 


The moment comes,— 
Itis already here—when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy lips’ vast sum. 
Who is within ? 
‘What are you, and how did you entrance gain? 
What seek you? Faust. 

Arrer being shut up in her room, Ada remained 
quiet and thoughtful until evening, when Mar ap- 

red, bringing her supper. 

peed ‘is jon AM of her conduct, and 
talked to her half-an-hour, telling her that Hernan 
would certainly be taken by the French and shot, and 
that she could never be happy nor respected unless she 
instantly dismissed all thoughts of the doomed guerilla 
chief from her mind. : 

“Think of linking your fate with that of a hunted 
outlaw!” he finally said. ‘* What love-sick folly ! 
You must be cured of this madness, and accept Count 
Viletto as a suitor! He’s sure to be a great man 
under the new empire; and only think of the sensation 
you will create as his wife at the Imperial Court! You 
can be next to the empress, if you will! ” 

Ada had resolved anew, during her imprisonment, 
to never give up Hernan, and to never marry Viletto ; 
aad she quietly reiterated her views and purposes re- 
specting both of those points. 

“Tt is useless for you to treat me in this manner,” 
theconcluded. “You are only adding to the cold- 
wees and reserve that has always existed between 
we ” 


The very quietness of her tone appalled Mar—it was 
& expressive of an unchangeable resolve. 

“We shall see,” he rejoined, livid with rage and 
disappointment. “Tean break your stubborn spirit, 
aud wil! You shall be locked up till you come to 
Your senses, “I'll feed you on bread and water, if 
necessary. You shall have no new clothes, no 
}evellery, no books, no society— nothing but solitude, 
hunger, and wretchedness. 1’d see you dead, Ada, a 
thousand times over, before I’d consent to your mar- 
nage with Captain de Valde! Your union with him 
oa all my plans and prospects, as I’ve already 


A look of scorn and disgust was the only reply Ada 
wade to these declarations apitchai-sailieaiA 

Well, you can think over your position on an 
rid stomach,” added Mar, coarsely, after a pause. 

wce you have fairly raised an isswe betiveen us, 
We'll see who is master.” 

= thereupon left her. 
im he night that followed was a sleepless one to the 
a — maiden. She thought frequently of Hernan, 
oe and the consolations she dexived from this 
lene ere many; but she could not and did not 
that ne trouble gathering around her. She knew 
Ronomanion was in peril; that Mar was almost a 
thatthe on ¢ on the subject of wedding her to Viletto; 
mad unt himself was fully resolved on marrying 
pride Out of all these clouds it was perfectly 

The det the poor girl to expect a tempest. 
fhetions evelopment her mind received from the re- 
nore cll-relign ee ne 
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di Mar, more a Shed copeepanes from the authority 
Joi. Let morning Mar paid ber another visi 
Snilar in tenor and result to the preceding. again 


left to herself, she busied herself with her books and 
flowers, and became quite calm and hopeful. She 
saw no more of her father until near night, when he 
presented himself, with ill-concealed joy, and said : 

“Well, my r child, it is as I foretold. The ob- 
ject of your unfortunate attachment, Captain de Valde, 
has been taken prisoner by General Donai, tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to be shot!” 

It was not the declaration of these facts that car- 
ried conviction to Ada’s heart, but the unfeeling joy 
and triumph displayed by Mar in every look and ac- 
tion. She saw that he had spoken the truth, and 
Lsank powerless upon a divan, becoming as white as 
marble, and remaining speechless. 

“I knew that these facts would shock you,” the 
plotter resumed ; “but you may as well know them 
now as later. You see that I am a true prophet, and 
that you can hope for happiness only by obedience to 
my wishes!” 

Ada sat like one benumbed, with her eyes fixed in 
a vacant stare. Her silent grief was so terrible that, 
after a few awkward attempts at consolation, Mar re- 
marked : 

“JT will call Dolores. Of course, I need not keep 
you locked up any longer. The unfortunate mam is 
where he can give me no further trouble. Let me en- 
join you once more to shut the wretched criminal out 
of your thoughts, and to turn for consolation to the 
grand possibilities of your future! ” 

He went away, and the duenna soon made her ap- 
pearance. Atsight of her, sobbing and full of sym- 
pathy, Ada’s vacant stare terminated, and her sorrow 
found its natural expression, as the couple clasped 
each other in their arms. 

“The old villain, if he is your father!” was the 
first ejaculation of Dolores, after she had long mingled 
her tears with those of her young charge. “ He's 
treated you worse than a dog should be treated, and 
me also, in keeping me away from you. He's now 
gone to rejoice with Count Viletto, who brought the 
news of Captain de Valde’s arrest and trial. The 
villains! I heard them chuckling over his misfortunes, 
while drinking together, and I believe that they are 
at the bottom of the whole matter!” 

“Jt does not seem possible, Dolores,” murmured 
Ada. “ My father cannot be so cruel!” 

“He can be anything the count wishes him to be,” 
declared the duenna. “ He thinks and talks of nothing 
but the archduke, the new empire, a life at court, 
and a title of nobility. He's ready to sell you, body 
and soul, if he can thereby secure the honours and 
distinctions to which the count has promised to assist 
him. I do believe that they have betrayed Captain 
de Valde to the French, just to get him out of their 
way!” 

Ada realized that a critical point in her history had 
come ; that she had entered upon a thorny path; that 
the current turmoil of her native land had become 
associated with her individual destiny ; and her soul 
rose nobly to meet the new responsibilities resting 
upon it. 

There were no shades of despair blended with the 
marble whiteness of her features; no weakness in 
her emotions and thoughts; no indecision in her 
actions. 

“When was Hernan taken?” she asked. 

“This morning, if I am not mistaken,” replied 
Dolores. “ I suppose the count rode at full speed from 
the city to tell your father the news!” 

Ada mused a moment, and then said, reflectively : 

“The French are approaching Zacatecas, and will 
probably bring Hernan with them. It will be several 
days, perhaps, before the sentence of the court-martial 
can be executed, as General Bazaine, whose approval 
of the proceedings is necessary, is at thecapital. These 
days must be used to good advantage!” 

We have not space to record the long conversation 
that followed between the couple. Suffice it to say that 
Ada decided, with the advice and approval of Dolores, 
to make her escape from the hacienda, and endeavour 
to learn the whereabouts of Hernan, with a view to 
his release. 

“‘ Such things have been done,” she said. “Perhaps 
I can find some of his men, or collect some of his 
friends, of whom he has many. Perhaps I can bribe 
the persons in charge of him with my jewels, and 
gain admission to him. Be that as it may, I must 
leave the hacienda, Dolores. After the treatment I 
have received, this place will never again appear like 
‘home tome. My father can never again appear to me 
like a father. I must go!” 

“Then I will go with you,” declared the duenna, 
stoutly. “Some good may come of our efforts. 
Perliaps Senor Pacheco fought his way through the 
villains, or in some manner escaped ; and if so, be will 
surely come to us. It’s a shame that you should be 
treated in this way because you won’t marry that 
miserable count. I have hated the very sight of him 
ever since ho insulted and abused Senor Pacheco, 
and I wouldn’t marry him for his weight in diamonds 





— never !” 





“We agree on this subject,” responded Ada, “ and 
it only remains for us to come to an understand- 
ing respecting the time and mode of our proposed 
flight.” 

“My poor lamb! I leave it all to you. Iam not 
very good at planning such a measure. All I can say 
is, that I will do as you do!” 

“Thanks, Dolores. You are really a treasure to 
me. Between us both, we may be able to find Her- 
nan, so that I can either save him or die with him. 
Father has no suspicion of this purpose, and I dare- 
say that he has not even had a perception of the 
possibility of such an occurrence.” 

“ Well, in that case, we can escape. “Can't we get 
into the corrales and select a couple of good horses, 
without being noticed ? ” 

“ Yes; or I will bribe Rupon to get them for us,” 
replied the maiden. “That part of our programme 
is already settled.” 

“That's good,” commented the duenna, admiring 
the praeticality of her young mistress. “I see you 
are really in earnest about going. Arms are plenty, 
since the visit of the Comanches, aud we had eacb 
better secure a good pistol and knife.” 

Ada bowed approvingly. 

“ We must also take some provisions,” Dolores con- 
tinued. “As to the time of starting—suppose we 
settle upon midnight? We must wait till your father 
is abed and asleep—till all is quiet!” 

The maiden again bowed, these suggestions being 
in accordance with the plans she had already formed. 

“ Another thing,” said the duenna; “ you must eat 
a good supper, takea walk in the garden, and disarm 
suspicion in every other way possible. For instance, 
we must go to bed at our usual hour, or before, and 
thus convince your father, who will doubtless have 
his eyes open, that nothing unusual is in contempla- 
tion!” 


“A good idea, Dolores. And now may heaven 
favour our flight, and guide us quickly and safely to 
Hernan!” ’ 

Dolores echoed the invocation, as she caressed her 
mistress, and they discussed the particulars of each 
step of their proposed movements. By the time all 
was arranged, Ada had become quite calm and hope- 
ful, considering the terrible anxieties weighing upon 
her. 

The execution of the plans thus formed progressed 
in the most satisfactory manner. 

The couple looked after various matters about the 
house, strolled in the garden, read a little, issued ne- 
cessary instructions to the servants about household 
affairs, and in every way acted in their usual manner, 
thus allowing no opportunity for their design to come 
under notice or suspicion. 

Soon after dark, Mar paid a visit to Ada’s sitting- 
room, and was pleased to find that she was already in 
bed, in a room adjoining, with the duenna seated in her 
night-dress beside her. They both professed weari- 
ness, with strict truth; and the visitor, expressing 
much pleasure at the resignation with which the girl 
was bearing her affliction, took his departure, in the 
faith that she would give him no trouble. 

Thus left to themselves for the night, the couple 
conversed in whispers, and waited. 

The desired moment at length came. 

Senor Mar had retired to his room, and the hacienda 
was wrapped in profound repose. 

Ada’s lamp had burned itself out, and the gloom of 
the apartment was deep, yet relieved by the dim 
light admitted by the wiudows opening upon the 
lawn and into the court. ‘I'he soft night air stealing 
in through the grated apertures drew subtle fragrance 
from the flowers scattered here and there in their 
vases, and Ada heard, with quickened senses, the 
songs of the night birds in their haunts among the 
trees, the busy hum of insects, and the occasional 
flutter of leaves in the breeze. 

“ The time for action has come,” said Ada, arising 
in her bed. “ We will go.” 

The arrangements of the couple were soon com- 
pleted. They dressed themselves warmly, put on 
cloaks, ‘muffled their feet, and secured each a poniard 
and pistol on their persons. 

The chamber of Ada was on the second floor, 
nearly over Mar’s sleeping apartment, and both opened 
on wide halls encirckng the house between the rooms 
looking,on the court and those looking on the gardens. 
There was communication between the two floors by 
several staircases in the interior of the building, as 
well as by the usual exterior staircases in the court, 
so that the mere departure of our heroine and her 
duenna from the house presented no difficulty. 

“My poor child,” said Dolores, as they stood up in 
readiness to go. “ How paleand cold you are! Have 
you strength for the task?” 

Ada whispered an affirmative, and led the way 
noiselessly from the chamber, with a farewell glance at 
the old familiar objects in it. Her face continued 
deadily pale, and her heart throbved wildly, for she 
felt as one who leaves a beaten shore and sets out upon 
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an unknown sea, in dread uncertainty of its storms 
and currents. 

“ What if your father sees us?” whispered 
Dolores. 

“In that case, he will lock me upagain, and dismiss 
you.” 

“Yes, and prevent me from readily getting 
another situation. It will be horrible for us to be 
detected.” , 

They reached the lower hall in safety and silence ; 
but found, on advancing towards the entrance of the 
house, that a light was burning in Mar’s bed-room, 
and that the door was ajar. 

The fugitives paused, exchanging startled glances 
with each other. 

“ He's waiting for us!” said Dolores, in breathless 
suspense. 

“Well, it’s too late to retreat! ” responded Ada, in 
thesame tone. ‘ Perhaps he’s asleep !” 

They moved on with the same eaution as before. A 
few steps, and they were able to look into Mar’s room, 
and note that he was lying asleep, partially undressed, 
on his bed. 

Continuing cautiously onward to the front entrance, 
they turned the key, which was generally left in the 
door, and stole out into the open air. 

“Thank heaven! we are so far in safety!” said 
Ada, leading the way among the trees in front of the 
building. “The worst is past!” 

They rested a moment on some rustic seats at hand, 
being all in a flutter with excitement. 

‘The night was still, and full of weird beanty. 

There being no moon, the shadows of the many 
trees around were dark on the ground, although the 
sky was radiant with starlight. 

Gentie zephyrs filled the air. ° 

Ada had intended to get some provisions from the 
pantry, but this project had been disconcerted by the 
state of affairs at Mar’s room. 

“Our next step is to see about the horses,” she 
whispered. ‘We will see Rupon.” 

They had scarcely arisen and resumed progress, 
when Dolores caught the maiden excitedly by the arm, 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise and appre- 
hension. 

“A figure—a woman’s figure, I’m sure,” she said. 
“T saw it this side of the gate, gliding under the trees 
shading the avenue!” 

Ada looked in the direction indicated. At first she 
saw nothing of the object mentioned; but, as her 
eyes became more accustomed to the gloom, she beheld 
a moving spot in the darkness. 

“Tt comes this way,” she whispered. 
it be?” 

Dolores shook like a leaf. 

“ Perhaps it’s the strange woman!” she answered. 
“See! how cautiousit is! It has paused to see if any 
one is stirring !” 

“T felt it! I knew it all the while,” murmured 
Ada, “that something was going to happen! There 
is something in this oppressive feeling. My destiny 
is in some way associated with this strange woman! ” 

““ Perhaps she’s your mother—some relative—or 
some connection of your father!” rejoined the duenna. 
**See! she moves! She has resumed her way towards 
the house. Let’s retreat before her, and watch her 
movements. If you do not believe in ghosts, this 
must be a real living woman, and——” e 

“Quick, Dolores,” interrupted Ada. 
hasten, or she will see us!” 

They returned to the house as quickly as possible, 
and stationed themselves under a flight of stairs in the 
hall, and but a little distance from the door of Mar’s 
room, leaving tle outside door locked, as they had 
found it. They had barely taken this position, when 
they, heard a key inserted in the lock of the outer 
door, and the mysterious figure entered.” 

“Strange!” whispered Ada. “ Who can she be, to 
thus possess a key of my father’s house, and come 
and go at pleasure?” 

“Heaven only knows. She's something to him— 
something to you! That much is certain.” 

The intruder locked the door, and moved silently 
along the hall towards Mar’s reom, with the air of one 
accustomed to the house, and to such midnight 
visits. 

As she passed the spot where Ada and Dolores 
were concealed, they perceived by the dim light of the 
hall lamp, that she was tall, habited in a dark dress 
and gay red cloak,with a hood closely drawn over her 
face, completely concealing her features. An instant 

ha was visible, as she paused at Mar’s half-open door, 
looking and listening; then she passed in, pushing 
the door behind ber. 

Ada was startled—appalled. 

“What horrible secret is this?” she whispered. 
“What means this visit? Did my father expect her? 
Ts she in the habit of seeing him? Come with me, 
Dolores, and we will solve the mystery ! ” 

They stole along the hall, and stationed themselves 
at Mar’s door, looking within. 


“What can 


“We must 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

Thou wilt proceed with me as thou hast power,— 

Thou know'st I neither fear nor brave thy rage. 

Thou hast learned somewhat under me— 

I need not be ash 1 of my opp t; 

And never hadst thou fairer opportunity 

To pay me for thy schooling. Ww 

Tue apartment which the strange woman had thus 

entered was wide and lofty, and furnished in a style of 
European luxury. A Persian carpet of gorgeous 
pattern covered the floor; the small windows were 
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The woman vehemently protested that her huang 
had died a natural death, and that sho would 
have hastened his exit from this world on any condi 
ration whatever; but her manner, as well as her coun 
tenance, conclusively showed her guilt to her eee 
eyed companion. . 

“T will pay you Alonzo's share,” said Mar again 
arising, and going to his ¢abinet for mor Wine, 
“ You can take it with you to-night.” 

While ber confederate was busy, the wom 
glanced into the mirror opposite, and gave a few 
touches to her hair and person, and when he returned 





curtained with gold and crimson damask ; liers 
with ground glass shades pended from the frescoed 
ceiling; and a buffet or cabinet at one side of the 
epartment contained a small collection of cut-glass 
decanters filled with choice wine. 

here were no books, no pictures ; but everything 
that could gratify a sensual and material taste was 
there in the greatest profusion. 

As the eyes of the intruder noticed all these 
luxuries, an admiring and covetous light appeared in 
them. 

“Tt would be sweet to reign as mistress here,” she 
thought, “and to have the vast wealth of Lorenzo 
Mar at my disposal! I must be his wife ; I will! For 
years I have lived in this prospect, and now I shall 
realize my dream! I have waded ‘through blood, 
without a shudder or a shadow of relenting, in order 
to be his wife! And now I shall claim my re- 
ward !” 

She pushed back her hood, and revealed in the soft 
shaded light of the apartment a bold and handsome 
face, that was expressive of a wicked and unscrupulous 
character. 

Having completed her survey of the room, she 
turned towards the bed, outside which Senor Mar was 
lying undressed, and wrapped in slumber, and glanced 
as intently at his fino and snowy bed linen, his 
embroidered silken coverlet, his elaborately carved 
bedstead, as she did at the sleeping man. And then, 
with a noiseless step, she crossed the floor and bent 
over him. 

With a start, he awakened, clutching her arm, and 
exclaimed: 

“Ah! it's you, Maria? What do you want?” 

“Pardon, senor,” said the woman, her coarse black 
eyes scanning his face eagerly, “if I have broken 
your rest.” 

Mar surveyed her bright red cheeks and coarse 
animal beauty fora moment, and then motioned her to 
a seat at the other side of the room, which she took, 
while he arose, and then came and sat beside her. 

“ Well, Maria,” he said, “ how is your prisoner? ” 

“ Your drugs have succeeded,” was the reply. “ He 
is dead!” 

“Dead? ” exclaimed Mar, his face lighting up with 
joy—“ really dead?” 

“ He is really dead!” 

Senor Mar surveyed his visitor narrowly, while her 
face deepened in colour, and he then said: 

“ You swear to me on the cross that he is dead ? ” 

“T swear it!” was the reply, ina voice that faltered, 
in spite of the woman’s efforts to control it. 

Mar did not notice her hesitation, however; but, 
without a doubt of her truth, gave himself up to a 
fiendish delight that seemed for the moment to trans- 
form him into a demon. 

“Dead! dead!” he repeated, arising and pacing 
the floor excitedly. “Gone for ever from my path! 
Henceforth, I shall have no more sleepless nights, no 
more dread nor fear! At last, my sky is cloudless! ” 

His eyes glittered, his breath came thick and fast, 
as he continued his walk; but at length he returned 
to his seat, and asked : 

‘“* When did he die?” 

“ Yesterday morning. He has heen failiag for 
some time, so I told you in my visit last week, and 
dropped off quite suddenly, and without a word. 
Alonzo and I buried him in our garden.” 

“You have done well,” said Mar, shaking her hand 
cordially, “and you shall havea handsome reward. 
You must be tired from your journey—let me give 
you a drink.” 

He went to the little cabinet, bringing out a de- 
canter and a goblet, and poured out a liberal portion 
of wine, which the woman drank without hesitation, 
and with an appreciative smack. 

“ And now, your rewards 

“Wait a moment, Senor Mar,” interrupted the 
woman, twisting the end of her cloak nervously in 
her fingers. “I have further news to tell you. My 
husband died last night i 

“What! Alonzo dead, too?” exclaimed Mar, in 
astonishment. “ What was the matter with him?” 

The woman coloured under the keen gaze of her 
interlocutor, and answered: 

“ He had the vomito—or some such thing!” 

“I see,” said Mar, coolly. “ You have helped him 
out of this world in order to have the whole reward. 
It's nothing to me, though—you can manage your 
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own business.” 





to his seat, she drew very near to him, and said: 

“Senor Mar, I am now all alone in the worli— 
with no one to watch for my coming or grieve for my 
going! You lost a wife many years ago, and ay 
“.. with me in my afflictions——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Mar, uneasily. “But I had no 
idea you cared anything for Alonzo—in fact, [ may 
as well tell you, Maria, I know that you got rid of 
him, so you needn’t lament about yoursorrows,” 

The woman flushed; but her voice was soft ani 
persuasive, as she said : 

“Alonzo was a great deal older than I, Senor Mer 
and we had nothing incommon. For years I har 
lived with him, guarding your prisoner, yet repining 
at my hermit's life; but] the time has come to change 
all that.” 

“Very true, Maria,” said Mar, with inoreasing m- 
easiness, and with a manner that showed he ws 
meditating some decisive movement; “ but what his 
all this todo with me?” 

“This!” replied the woman, persuasively. “Il 
you! Make me your wife! ‘he secret of the pi- 
soner, whom I and Alonzo guarded so many—may 
years, is known now only to you and me. If w 
marry, it will be to our mutual interest to keepit 
No one will wonder at your choice ;” and again she 
looked coquettishly at him. “I will promise to do 
you credit——” 

“Enough of this!” exclaimed Mar, in harsh and 
discordant tones. “I have other views for myself: 
I shall marry some brilliant court lady—not the 
creature of my will—my hired servant! ” 

The woman’s eyes flashed angrily, and she clenched 
her hand as she cried: 

“You refuse me? Take heed, Senor Mar, lest I 
take you at your word, and treat you accordingly. 
Suppose I see your daughter, and reveal to her the 
great mystery of your life and her life? Suppose! 
call upon the nearest alealde——” 

“Woman!” cried Mar. “You will not dare! # 
you should fail me new, your life should pay for your 
treachery. But why not give up thes idle dreama” 
he added, “and be sensible? I'll pay you handsomely, 
as I promised; and you can wed some farmer, or who- 
ever you will!” 

The woman shook her head. 

“T love you, Senor Mar,” she said—the hard, angry 
look fading out of her eyes—“ and it will be well for 
you to make me your wife. I have taken no offence 
at your refusal of me, because my offer was unexpeete 
to you: but take time to consider. Think how this 
will be for your advantage! You need not beashamel 
of me. Just deck me out-in silks and jewels, asd! 
should be a star at the new court—for I’ve a taleat 
for pushing myself forward——” 

“T see you have,” sneered Mar. 

The woman was silent, leaning her head forward, 
so that her warm breath came full in the faco of her 
host, and dark eyes were close to his own. : 

I am tired of this mummery,” added Mar, decidedly 
and angrily, as he flung her from him. You até 
good in your place, Maria; but I don’t want you _ 
wife. Take what I owe you and depart. 1am ti 
of you!” : 

The woman arose,‘with a face purple with rage, 
stood beside him as she said: . sok 

“You know little of me, Senor Mar, if you par 
that I shall be contented with your rewards or rae 
by your rebuffs, I know just who and what aval 
—how you came to be possessed of your vast weal 
—and what deeds of crime and cruelty placed ee 
the enjoyment of your fortune. 1 know that a : 
living at the expense of another, whom you de id 
of his property, and then hired me to kill! You ‘sy 
have killed him years ago if you had not veg be 
expected him to drop off by reason of his own that 
ness and continued ill health! Did you soe sbould 
after our long connection with each other, bee — 
not accumulate knowledge about you to bet i 
condition? When you hired my husband—3 ro ot 
sional assassin in the capital—just after my mam e 
him, to bring us up here into the wilderness od thas 
your prisoner, I resolved to exact a largerrew Mar, aad 
you offered us. I demand it now, one ’ 
you will find it to your interest to pay Ib. nt, while 

Mar looked at the woman in astonishme a 
thoughts of murderous intent wrote themse 
awful gleams ia his eyes. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IIL 
A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 

Just heav'n! what sin, ere life begins to bloom, 
Devotes me to this sad and lonely doom ? 
Did e’er this hand against a sacred life 
Drug the dire bowl or raise the murd'rer’s knife ? 
Did e’er this tongue the sland'rer’s tale proclaim, 
Or madly violate sweet mercy's name ? 
Did eer this heart betray a friend or foe, 
Or know a thonght but all the world might know? 
But why repine?—does life deserve my sigh ? 


Let but a thief be pale, look sad, and sigh, 
And she would immolate herself. 
Richards. 


“ Arrer we had given up all hope of realizing auy- 
thing on the certificate,” pursued Orpha, continuing 
the thread of her narrative, “two singular circum- 
stances happened to us. One night, when we were 
sound asleep, the shop was broken into and thoroughly 
ransacked ; but with the exception of a pound or two 
in change which had been left in the drawer, nothing 
was abstracted. ‘he robbers even penetrated into 
our bed-chainber ; but alarmed by our screams, for 
the noise they made had awakened us, they decamped 
precipitately. The motive of this singular burglary, 
in a place where there was so little plunder to be se- 
cured, remained a mystery. 

‘A week after the robbery our slumber was again 
disturbed. This time by a dense smoke, which filled 
the chamber, nearly suffocating us. We arose in 
alarm, and discovered that the house was on fire. We 
barely escaped with our lives, with what few clothes 
Wwe could gather up in the affright and confusion of 
the moment; but I saved the certificate of deposit, as I 
always carried it upon my person. 

‘Serena was ruined by this fire, although it was 
extinguished before it had gained great headway. Her 
stock-in-trade was utterly destroyed by the smoke and 
water; but she was not dismayed; she found shelter 
for herself and me with a friend, until she could look 
about her and begin the world again. She soon ob- 
tained a situation as forewoman in @ large establish- 
rey which she took in preference to opening ‘another 

op of her own, and had me taken at the same time 
as Apprentice, 
in She got three rooms in Green Street (which was 
py tena different part from that in which we 
— en living), which she had furnished very nicely, 
ta seon had a comfortable home. After we were 
= ~ Serena, one evening after tea, unburdened her 

‘0 me, as had been ber habit; though for some 
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|THE INTENDED ROBBER DISCOVERED BY ORPHA. } 


time she had been remarkably quiet and uncom- 
municative. 

“She told me that she had been studying over the 
robbery and fire, and she was fully convinced that the 
object in both cases was to obtain or destroy the cer- 
tificate of deposit. This sudden assertion took me 
entirely by surprise ; but, after a little reflection, I felt 
satisfied that she was right, though I never dreamed 
of such a thing before. 

“* Rest assured, my dear Orpha,’ Serena proceeded 
to say ‘the certificate has brought all this trouble 
upon us, There is not a doubt in my mind that Mr. 
Moneyment is still alive, and more, that he is at 
present in London. Perhaps that oily-tongued, shiny- 
pated gentleman, who bamboozled us so nicely, is the 
very identical Mr. Moneyment himself.’ 

‘“*T was rather surprised at this view of the case, as 
such an idea had never entered my mind; but then I 
remembered that the gentieman had nevercondescended 
to inform us what his name was, and so I replied that 
it was very probable. 

“* Probable!’ cried Serena, with a sage shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘We have been persecuted by some 
designing villain. I don’t wish to lay myself open to 
an action for libel; but I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that I believe Mr. Moneyment to be the villain 
aforesaid, who takes advantage of our sex and weak- 
ness to eppress us; for there is no use in disguising the 
fact, my dear child, we are weak and powerless in 
contrast with a scheming man of the world. If he 
thinks the certificate was destroyed in the fire, as he 
probably does, then we shall be free of further molest- 
ation. Atall events, it will take him some time to 
why I preferred accepting this situation to opening @ 
find eut our present residence, Now you understand 
shop again. Here we are comparatively safe from 
further persecution ; and I do hope we shall escape 
further annoyance; but one piece of advice I give 
you. Keep quiet about that certificate—it will never 
be paid, that’s evident; and any further worrying 
about it will only bring us trouble.’ 

“T thought her counsel good, so I placed the certi- 
ficate safely away, and. in the lapse of years almost 
forgot its existence. ‘l'ime passed on, and we remained 
unmolested. Our enemy evidently considered that the 
certificate had been destroyed. 

“T was now verging on to seventeen, and was 
principal saleswoman of an establishment which I had 
entered as an humble apprentice. And now came the 
turning point in my life; and at this critical period it 
was my misfortune to lose my only friend, my second 
mother. Miss Serena caught a violent cold, and after 
an illness of only a week, suddenly died, before I had 
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the least idea that she wasin any danger. This was 
a severe blow to me, for at that time I sadly needed a 
friend to counsel and direct me. I still made my 
home in the rooms we had occupied so long together, 
and lonely enough they were without her. 

“T soon had enough to occupy my thoughts. A 
young gentleman had been paying me attention for 
upwards of six months. I thought him the hand- 
somest man I had ever seen. He was not over twenty, 
rather small in figure, and inclined to be delicate. His 
features were as regular as a sculptured Apollo, his 
complexion as fair as a girl’s, and he lad hair as black 
as jet, which curled in tiny ringlets all over bis head ; 
his eyebrows were finely arched, and of the same dark 
hue. A small moustache shaded his mouth—which 
was too little for a man—and his teeth were white and 
even, and glistened like pearls. He dressed in the 
most exquisite taste, and, evidently, by his bearing and 
manners was a member of an aristocratic family. 
You will wonder that [ should have fallen in love 
with this effeminate young gentleman. 

“Such was the case, however. I did fall in love 
with him, and so deeply that my passion became an 
infatuation. You will not be surprised to hear, then, 
that, three months after the death of Serena, I con- 
sented to a secret marriage. Had she been alive, I 
never could have been persuaded to such an act. Her 
riper wisdom and maturer knowledge of the world 
would have prevented me from taking so rash a step 
which, as you will see, was destined to destroy my 
future prospects for ever. What will not love consent 
to? 

“He told me that his father was very wealthy, of 
an old, proud family, and would never consent to his 
marrying a poor shop-girl. I was half in the mind to 
show him the certificate of deposit, and tell him that 
I was not so poor as he fancied, and that I also came 
of an old, proud family ; but Serena’s caution re- 
strained me, and I held my peace. 

“He went on to say that, if I would consent toa 
secret marriage, in a short time his father’s anger 
would become allayed, and he would gladly receive 
mo into his family. I was a woman; I loved him, 
trusted him, and so I consented to marry in haste, and 
repent at leisure, as many a woman has done before 
me. 

“We were married in a minister's house, with his 
family as our only witnesses. ‘To this day I do not 
know the name of the minister, or the street in which 
he lived. We went thither in a cab, and I was too 
much bewildered by the novelty of my situation to 
think of anything but the happiness I was so soon to 
gain, 
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“The ceremony was speedily performed, and then 
came the first inconsistency of this marriage; instead 
of his taking me to his home, I took him to mine. 
We must live quietly for a short time, he said, and give 
Lis father’s anger time to blow over. 

“T still retained my situation in the millinery estab- 
lishment, at his request, and a month joyously 
and happily over our heads. Then came the event I 
might have expected, had not my eyes been so blinded 
by passion. 

“One evening, when I came home from my work, 
Stephen (that was my husband’s name—Stephen 
Willis) was absent, but on the table lay a letter. 

“*T have at length succeeded in tracing my son, 
have found him, and he jas told meall. Though 
you have cunningly succeeded in entrapping him into 
a marriage, do not think that marriage is at all bind- 
ing, for it is not. It is illegal, and will not hold in 
any court. My son is a minor, and, moreover, he has 
married you under an assumed name ; his name is not 
Stephen Willis. What it really is you will never 
know, for you will never see him again. I shall 
send him upon a long voyage to foreign lands. He 
will be absent three years. In that time I hope he 
will have entirely recovered from the fatal passion 
with which you have inspired him; and, if I am any 
judge of human nature, lie will have forgotten you.’ 

“There was no signature to this dreadful paper— 
this hurried scrawl, which so remorselessly destroyed 
my happiness, and blighted my good name. At last 
my eyes were opened, and I saw at a glance the false 
position in which I stood—a wife without a husband, 
and no means of proving my marriage. 

“His weak mind, swayed by the sternness of his 
father, yielded ; and he repudiated me—cast me off to 
the mercy of an unpitying world, which has no com- 
passion on the erring, uo matter how infamously they 
have been betrayed. 

“TI never saw my busband again ; and, notwith- 
standing the most diligent inquiry, I could gain no 
tidings of him. 

“Time passed on, and I went through my avoca- 
tions like one in a dream—dazed, stunned, by my un- 
expected bereavement. And nowI could no longer 
conceal my situation. I was about to become a mother. 
Then it was that a stain was cast upon my character, 
which, I fear, will never be eradicated. 

““My story was not believed, and I was ignomini- 


ously discharged from the establishment where I had 
beer. employed for seven years ; and my previous good 
character only served to render my present supposed 
sin only more heinous, 

“When my child was born, I do not think I had a 


friend in the world. I had been deserted, abandoned 
by all my former associates, as though I had been 
smitten with a plague. A moral brand had been 
stamped upon me, and henceforth I was to be a thing 
set apart—an outcast from my kind! 

“T remained two years longer in London, living as 
best I could, supporting myself and child; but it was 
but a precarious living, at the best, and the little 
stock of money, which, following the prudent counsels 
of Miss Serena, I had laid by from time to time, was 
gradually growing less. 

“Three years had now elapsed, the period set by 
the cruel paper for Stephen’s absence, and I had 
cherished the hope, through all this long and dreary 
time, that he would return and come to seek me; but 
that hope soon sickened and died out. He did not 
come. I never heard of him, despite of every exer- 
tion I made to gain intelligence. London grew dis- 
tasteful to me, and I determined to leave it. You will 
see in this determination the abandonment of all 
hope. 

“I selected my native place as the one most likely 
to afford me a safe and quiet asylum, where I might 
rear my child in peace, and strive to forget my un- 
happy lot. 

«I have told you my story. I do not know whether 
you will believe it or not. It would grieve me to 
lose your good opinion; but, as I have said, a moral 
brand has been affixed to me, and I am prepared to 
encounter cold looks, reproachful words, and scornful 
unbelief, from those who should be my friends. If 
you drive me forth from this asylum, I must seek 
another and another, bearing my infant, at once my 
blessing and my curse, until this weary pilgrimage is 
ended.” 

To say that the good woman of the farm was 
deeply affected by Orpha’s story would be doing her 
no more than justice. 

“Believe you!” she exclaimed, fervently. “It’s 
a strange, mixed-up story, but I do believe you!” 

Orpha was overcome by this—she had expected a 
different answer. She arose from the chair in which 
she had been seated, sank upon her knees before Mrs. 
Pinkerton, and, burying her face in her lap, sobbed 
aloud. The good woman patted her gently upon the 
back, with all the tenderness of a mother. 

* Don’t—dou’t !" she said, soothingly. “Don’t cry, 
you poor child! Why, bless you, as short a time as I 





have known you, I love you just as if you had been 
a cuild of my own. It never pleased heaven to give 
me any children,” continued the good woman, reve- 
rentially, “and I don’t pretend to know exactly what 
the feelings of a mother may be, but I am sure no one 
but your own mother could love you any better than 
Ido. As for driving you forth, just put that idea out 
of your head, because Pinkerton and I would never 
do anything of the kind; and now go to bed—it must 
be near nine o’clock—and in the morning, early, you 
can go to Ashville, get your child, bring it here, if 
you like, and we'll find a home for it, too; and if 
there is any scandal raised, why, we must just live it 
down, ‘that’s all.” 

Orpha’s expressions of gratitude were few, but 
heartfelt. She was not very demonstrative; her 
heart was too full for words. She bade good Mrs. 
Pinkerton a fervent good-night, and hurried into the 
entry, stumbling over some one in the dark, close to 
Mrs. Pinkerton’s door.” 

“ Who’s this? ” she-exclaimed, a little startled. 

“Tt’s only me,” piped old Mezar; “I was just 
going down-stairs to borrow a little tobacco of Jared, 
to take a smoke before I went to bed.” 

If Orpha had not been so immersed in her own 
thoughts, she might have wondered what took Mezar 
so much out of way, as he might have gone down- 
stairs without passing by his sister-in-law’s chamber. 
She passed on to her own room, without wasting a 
thought upon Mezar, lighted her lamp, and oy 
to retire for the night. Presently she heard old Mezar 
come stumbling along the entry, and enter his cham- 
ber, which adjoined hers, and soon the fumes of to- 
bacco penetrated through the chinks in the wall. She 
blew out the light, and crept into bed. 

How long she slept, she could not te; but it must 
have been somewhere into the small hours, she 
thought, when she was aroused from her slumbers by 
the sound of raindrops pattering on the roof—a perfect 
deluge of rain, which sounded like the beating of a 
mufiled drum. .More rain! Theriver will rise still 
higher, and bring on the expected flood. 

She raised her head from her pillow, to listen to the 
sound. As she did so, slo heard footsteps moving 
cautiously along the eutry. Who could be up in the 
house at that time of night? She sprang from the 
bed, and, feeling in the dark for her wrapper, found 
it, and hastily drew it on. 

At that moment the steps paused at her door. 
Scarcely conscious of what she did, she threw herself 
upon the bed, and drew the clothes over her. 

Her door slowly opened—tie rays of a bull’s-eye 
lantern gleamed in, aud traveled about the room like 
a disembodied spirit, until they finally settled upon 
the bed. 

Glancing through her eyelashes, she beheld a man, 
his face so muffled in his hat and scarf that she could 
not distinguish his features, standing in her doorway, 
holding a dark lantera in his hand. He had the ap- 
pearance of a robber, but what was there to tempt the 
cupidity of a robber in the River Farm? 

True, old Mezar was known the country round as 
a miser, and was supposed to have accumulated con- 
siderable money ; but he did not keep it at the farm. 
= the contrary, it was known to be invested in Lon- 

on. 

Wondering at this strange rition, Orpha lay 
perfectly motionless, and neither breathed nor stirred. 

After a moment's scrutiny, the light of the lantern 
was withdrawn, the door closed as gently as it had 
opened, and the man passed on, paused before Mezar's 
door, opened it, and, after a moment's pause, entered 
his room. Though there had been no love lost between 
Mezar and Orpha, and he had always treated her in a 
surly, suspicious manner, yet she could not suffer him 
to be robbed—for such she was now convinced was 
the stranger’s purpose. She would prevent it if it was 
in her power. In furtherance of this project, she 
sprang lightly to the floor, passed into the entry, and 
crept on tiptoe to old Mezar’s room. 

Cautiously opening the door, which the robber had 
closed after him, she glanced in. It was as she sus- 
pected. The stranger was examining the contents of 
old Mezar’s little secretary, by the light of his lantern. 
As she crossed the threshold, a loose plank creaked ; 
alarmed by the noise, the robber turned around, and 
Orpha beheld his face. It was WiMis Linton! A 
scream of surprise burst from her lips, and at the same 
moment the lantern fell from his hand, and, striking 
the floor with a loud crash, was extinguished. 

“For God’s sake, do not betray mo!” ejaculated 
Willis, wildly; and, seizing the astonished girl by the 
arm, he dragged her out of the chamber, along the 
entry, back in her own room; while Mezar, roused 
from his slumber, and half dead with fright, began to 
scream in a shrill treble: 

“Thieves! robbery! thieves! murder! murder! 
thieves!” 

“Whisper!” murmured Linton, suiting the action 
to the word. “My honour is in your hands; hear 
me, before you alarm the family. I am no common 
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kerton, that the hei was not secure against rubber, 
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these important papers by stealth. Belioye apy 
scarcely more culpable than the method by which 
they were obtained from’ You have defeated that 
attempt. The house is.alarmed | Ts there no way | 
which I can leave the premiges unobserved?” ” 

All this was epoken very ; 
still continued his feeble :criés 
opened and shut, and the farni-b 
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en or this unhappy young man, and wh 
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she determined to save him. went to the window 
of her a and threw it open. 

_“ Here,” she said} “you can easily drop to the 
und—the: nothing, and the ground is 
an the escape unseen in the darkness,” 

“God bless you!” he exclaimed, fervently; ‘. 
lieve me, I never forget this service,” 

“And he swung himself lightly out of tho wis 
dow, and disa in the gloom. 

. As she put her head out ot the window to listen, 
struggle beneath, and presently 
a voice exclaimed, triumphantly : 

“T have got him, Mr. Pinkerton—I have got tle 
robber! ” 

It was Calvin Stylphin who spoke. Orpha drew 
back her head, a deathly faintness pervading all her 
limbs—Willis Linton had been captured. Her weak- 
ness was but momentary; she heard the inmates 
hurriedly descending the stairs that led to the lower 
part of the farm, and, lighting her lamp, she hastened 
to join them there. 

She found the whole family assembled, and gathered 
around Willis Linton, who looked rather pale, but 
appeared entirely self-pessessed. They were very 
wor astonished at recognizing him in the supposd 
robber. 

“ What is all this?” asked Pinkerton, in a state of 
utter bewilderment, glancing from one to the other. 

“ Thieves! robbers!” muttered old Mezar, who bet 
come down very thinly attired, and was shaking lie 
one in a palsy. ‘Somebody broke a lantern in my 
room ; but the papers ‘are all safe—safe—bha! ls! 

‘o! 


And the old man chuckled and shivered alta- 
nately. 
“ All I know, is this,” answered Calvin, who was 
as surprised as the rest on discovering who the robber 
was that he had captured ; “I heard the alarm giveo, 
and as I heard a wudew raised, I looked out of mine, 
which you know is over the porch; I saw a man drop 
to the ground, so I just followed suit, and nailed bin 
as he came to the corner of the house. I didn’t much 
expect he would turn out to be a robber, though, 
he came from Orpha’s window.” } 

“ Orpha’s window!” echoed every one, in amazt- 
ment. 

“Oh! I see how it is!” cried Mrs. Pinkerton, tur- 
ing to Willis with a beaming countenance; “you are 
Orpha’s husband !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NOBLE OR A FOOLISH ACTION. 
Thekla— And is it your excess of modesty, 


Or are you too incurious, that you do not 
Ask.me too of my secret? 

Couns When ike instant after you 

Countess.— Why, yes! en in the ; 

pe I eieaed into the room, and found my niec? 
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Ta‘en by surprise—— 
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ing caught descending from Orpha’s window 


proof positive. the good woman—Orpha had 
(ne He grieve ad prtended that her husband 
“st to her, when all the time he was in the 
d she was expecting a visit from him. This 

lag id for Linton’s yor eed appearance in 
wound. ‘The cause of that deception must be 
Colonel Linton was inexorable in regard to tlie 
eve, and would not forgive the young people. 
strange, 100; for in early life David Ange- 
oe Colonel Linton had been fast friends. You 
me understand, therefore, that when Mrs. Pinkerton 
ilu «You are Orpha’s husband!” she had 
one naded herself into that belief, and it would 
; iderable argument to reason the idea out of 


ber brain. . . 

“ ‘s husband?” reiterated Pinkerton, who 
at understand how that could be, 
‘vongh Airs. P, bad given him an extended and ampli- 

ion of Orpha’s story after retiring to rest. 
is strange, anyhow.” 

“Very—very |” muttered old Mezar, his stumps of 
«th chattering together like castanets. He seemed 

oro affected by the information than anybody else, 

“Js thisso, Mr. Linton ?” asked Pinkerton, with a 

neering doubt in his mind. P : 

“Ask Orpha,” said Linton, with a smile. 

All eyes were immediately turned on Orpha. 

“Well, Orpha, you may as well confess,” suggested 

1s tiakerton, not the slightest doubt in her mind. 

“it is useless to make any further mystery,” re- 
nonded Orpha, quietly. “ Willis is my husband.” 

Linton started, more astonished at these simple 

orig than any one else in the party. He was about 

p speak; but catching Orpha’s eye, he read something 

ere that restrained his tongue. 
“As you will, Orpha,” he hastened to say, substi- 
ting other words for those he was about to speak. 

If you do not deny it, why should I? ” 

“Sakes alive!” murmured Mrs. Pinkerton, confi- 

utially to herself. “How blind these lovers are! 

e isn’t a bit like her description.” 

“ Well, themarder’s out,” laughed Pinkerton, good- 

turedly—“and nobody killed, after all; nor robbed 
ther, forthat matter—eh, Mezar? ” poking him in the 
bs. “And now the best thing we can all do is to go 


“jenhiiien to the village,” said Linton, with an 
mbarrassed look at Orpha. 
“Suit yourself,” returned the farmer ; “for my part, 

m going to bed. Come, old woman. Call and see 

in the morning, take a cup of coffee, and explain 
batters a little, will you?” 

“Certainly,” answered Linton, readily. 

“Stop a minute,” interposed old Mezar, as the party 
as dispersing. “Come up to my room for a few 

inutes, Mr. Linton. I have something to say to you, 
reatly to your interest.” 

Though much surprised at this invitation, Linton 

pressed his readiness to accompany him, as he had 
doubt he had semething to say concerning the ac- 
pptances. 

Sothe family retired, each to their allotted apart- 

ets, and Linton followed old Mezar back to the 
bauber be had entered with such a nefarious purpose 
short time before. 

He had afaint suspicion that Mezar had divined his 
urpose there, and was about to tax him with the crime, 
ud bind him stil further in his toils. 

A lamp was burning on the table as they entered 
- chamber, and Mezar motioned Linton to a chair. 

Speak low,” he said, putting his lips close to the 
ung man's ear— whispec—she—your wife—is 
here, 
He motioned towards the partition with his thumb. 
uton stared at the old man. Was it possible that 
~. hot suspect ? 

zat placed an old pair of spectacles upon his 
c= span a chair towards the table, and pt afew 
inten Upon @ scrap of paper, which he handed to 


“ Si ” ‘ “ i i 
wees a weaned, and I will give you 
His hand shook, either with age or eagerness, as he 
: the paper to the young man. 

vera, Uiterly astounded at Lis words, took tho 
. peak his eye upon it. His astonishment 
a when he beheld what Mezar had 


The paper contained these words : 

7 he received, I release Lathrop Moneyment, 

. pal or Agent, from any and all claims wlat- 
* my wife, Orpha Angevine, as heiress of her 

~ avid Augevine, may have against him.” 

idee tis?” asked Linton, scarcely believing the 

-_ of his senses, 

Rays, " auswered Mezar, pushing his spectacles 

whe ie point of his vulture-shaped nose, and 

rs "the bows at Linton with his ferret eyes, 

you will restore to me:my acceptances ? ” 





“T will restore your acceptances.” 

Linton grasped the pen without further ado, and 
wrote his name at the bottom of the paper. 

“It is done,” he said. ‘“ Where are the accept- 
ances?” 

Mezar examined the paper carefully. 

Call in your wife,” he said. 

Wondering what was coming next, Linton stepped 
into the entry and tapped at Orpha’s door. Orpha 
opened it instantly. 

“T have heard your conversation distinctly,” she 
whispered; “and from what [ have heard, I think it is 
in my power to serve you. I never do things by 
halves,” she continued, stopping his expressions of 
gratitude. “I have often heard that the cunning 
people of this world sometimes overreach themselves; 
let us see if we cannot find an example in proof.” 

They went together into the miser’s chamber. He 
had hunted out the acceptances from some secret 
receptacle, and now held them in his hand. He 
pointed to the paper on the table. 

“ Read it, sigu it, and save your husband from dis- 
grace and a prison,” he said, briefly. 

Orpha glanced her eye over the paper, whilst Linton 
watched her with trembling limbs and parched lips. 

“JT will sign this paper on one condition,” said 
Orpha, when she had made herself acquainted with 
its contents. 

“ What is it?” growled Mezar, in great fear and 
discontent. 

“That Willis Linton solemnly promises, on the 
word and honour of a gentleman, never again ‘to in- 
volve himself in debt, or do anything to bring dis- 
grace upon his family,” responded Orpha, with great 
earnestness. 

Linton understood the appeal, and answered with 
a sincerity there was no doubting. 

“T swear to you, Orpha, by everything I hold 
sacred, by the memory of my dead mother, by all my 
hopes of happiness in this world or the next, that I 
will sin no more. My present position is a severe, 
but well-merited lesson; and once released from it, 
I shali never err again. It is in your power to save 
me from utter ruin. Do so; and believe me, you shall 
never have cause to regret it.” 

Orpha evidently placed faith in the young man’s 
protestations, for she signed the paper. 

Linton and old Mezar, both burning with anxiety, 
though from different causes, glanced over her 
shoulder to look at the siguature. She had written 
these words : 

“ Witness: Orpha Linton.” 

“Will that answer?” she asked. 

“Yes,” returned old Mezar, clutching the paper 
eagerly with one hand, while with the other he handed 
the acceptances to Linton. 

“ Examine and burn them,” said Orpha. 

Linton obeyed her at onee; and soon the accept- 
ances were blazing on the hearth. He watched them 
until the last spark of fire died out, and nothing but 
the black ashes remained. 

What a weight was then taken from his mind ?— 
the weiglit of guilt; and only those who have borne 
it can tell how heavy that is. He wasafree man 
once more. He could walk erect in heaven’s sunshine, 
and bear his head as proudly as any of his brother 
men. And to her he owed it all—that little, pale, 
dark-eyed girl, with her womanly face—she had saved 
him from worse than death—from infamy—and with- 
out any apparent motive, but esrried away by the 
inborn generosity of her character. And how could 
he reward her for this great service? That must be 
an after consideration. 

“ You may as well destroy that certificate of deposit, 
now, Orpha,” chuckled old Mezar, as he secured the 
paper about his person. 

“How do you know it is still in existence?” de- 
manded Orpha, turning suddenly upon him. 

“Why—f{—um—ah!”stammered Mezar, taken quite 
aback by the suddeness of tho question—“ eh! eh! a 
little bird told me so—eh, he, he, he! ” 

‘The old miser’s attempt at pleasantry was a lament- 
able failure. 

It flashed upon Orphain aninstant. She remembered 
meeting Mezar in the passage-way when she left 
Mrs. Pinkerton’s chamber, after telling her story. 
Mezar had listened at the door. 

“You think the certificate is valueless now?” she 
asked, carelessly. 

“ Certainly—I know it,” he replied, in a positive 
and gratified manner. “ Waste paper—uothing more 
—waste paper!” 

Mezar thought she had signed away all claims; 
Orphba did not. 

Time will show which was right. 

“T will go down to the door with you,” said Orpha 
to Linton. “I have something to say to you.” 

“ And I to you.” 

“ Billing and cooing, billing and cooing!” piped old 
Mezar, “and married three years, Ob, these lovers! 
I always meant to have got married myself—afraid to 





venture—women so dreadfully expensive—takes a 
mint of mosey—and I’m a poor man, though they do 
call me the old miser!” 

Leaving old Mezar grumbling to himself, Orpha and 
Linton descended to the porch. The rain had stopped, 
and day broken—not with balmy air and genial sun- 
shine, but lowering, misty, and oppressive. The at- 
mosphere seemed surcharged with moisture, and every- 
thing felt damp and slimy to the touch. 

“ Orpha,” began Linton, “ you have to-night saved 
me from ruin, and words are inadequate to express my 
thanks—deeds shall do that. I do not know what 
possessed Mrs. Pinkerton to make the strange mistake 
of thinking that [ was your husband, or how you ever 
came to acknowledge me as such.” 

“*T never did,” answered Orpha, quiefly. ‘I merely 
prevaricated, to make them think so,—though I con- 
fess myself equally culpable, as I intended to deceive. 
I said that ‘ Willis is my husband.’ They thought I 
meant you, although Ispoke the truth,as my husband's 
name was Willis—not his christian, but his surnanie. 
What would you have had me do? Had I set Mrs. 
Pinkerton right in her mistake, the nature of your 
visit would have become known, your good name for 
ever destroyed, and your father’s proud head bowed 
in shame.” 

“ And so you saved me?” 

“ Heaven be praised that it was in my power so to 
do. My resolution was fixed to aid you when you 
mentioned the name of Lathrop Moneyment. I 
have suffered from the machinations of that villain 
myself.” 

“Indeed! Might I ask how?” 

Orpha briefly recounted the history of the certificate, 
and her experience with the bald-headed gentleman 
in Moneyment’s office, and what followed, including 
the robbery and the fire. 

“But, good heavens! my dear girl,” exclaimed 
Linton, who now saw why Mezar had given up the 
acceptauces, “you have signed away your claim, and 
the old miser has made five thousand pounds by the 
operation.” 

“T do not think so,” returned Orpha. “I havo 
signed away nothing. Iam not your wife—my name 
is not Orpha Linton. Had I written Orpha Angeviue 
there, it might be different.” 

“T am not versed sufficiently in the law to pretend 
to say,” responded Linton, with a doubtful shake of 
the head; “ but of one thing rest assured—you shall 
lose nothing by the act, for if old Mezar does not pay 
the certificate, I will.” 

“He will pay it,” answered Orpha, confidently. 

“T hope so; but let that pass, for I wish to speak 
of something else. Orpha, in saving me to-night, you 
have compromised yourself—do you know that? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, with a sad smile; ‘but what 
of that? My reputation is already so sadly damaged 
that scarcely anything could make it worse. Listen 
and judge.” 

She briefly recounted her marriage oxperience. 

“Do you think your husband is siill alive?” he 
asked, when she had finished. 

‘“* Heaven only knows! ” 

“Do you still love him?” 

“ He is the father of my child.” 

“ His cruel desertion of you proves him to be un- 
worthy. Let that be your plea for a divorce.” 

“Why adivorce? I have no wish to wed again; 
why shonld 1?” 

“For your child’s sake, Orpha. This brand of 
infamy which has been aflixed to your character nvust 
be removed. Luckily it is in my power to accomplish 
that. Let us make what wasa jesta reality. You 
have restored me to myself and to the world, and I 
justly belong to you. You have acknowledged me as 
your husband at the expense of your reputation ; I 
shall be proud to acknowledgo you, in return, as my 
wife. Let us continue our present relations as man 
and wife until I can take the necessary steps to free 
you from your renegade husband, and then our mar- 
riage shall take place. Thus only can I truly show 
yA gratitude by devoting my life to you and your 
clild.” 

There was no mistaking tho sincerity with which 
these words were spoken; and Orpha gazed into tho 
open, ingenuous features of the young man before her 
with undisguised admiration. 

Her experience with the world had not prepared her 
for such a return for the services she had rendered. 
As ra have seep, she had received more evil than 

00 
on It is a strange proposal you have made to me, Mr. 
Linton,” she returned; at length, “I scarce know 
what reply to make to you.” 

“ Consent to it, then, without further deliberaticz=,” 
Le smilingly responded. 

“JT understand and appreciate your motive In 
making me the offer of your name, but I fear you are 
actuated by a mistaken sense of duty in so doing, 
Impelled by an honourable impulse, you would thug 
pay the debt of gratitude you imagine to be my duq 
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Pause before you take so rash a step—consider the 
consequences. You scarcely know me, and what 
proof have you that the stery I kave told you is 
true ?” 

“The only proof I need,” replied Linton, quickly ; 
“your honest soul, which, speaking through your 
earnest eyes, reveals the purity and nobleness of your 
mind. I need no better proof than that. True, our 
acquaintance is but a brief one, but in that short time 
I have learned to respect, if not to love you. You 
forget that your early history is well known to me. 
Our fathers were friends when we were children, and 
though we seldom met, you were not unknown to me. 
I have pondered well upon all the consequences that 
may or can result from our union, and am prepared 
to meet them all. You have restored my good name; 
let me remove the blight from yours. Again I ask 
you, Orpha Angevine, will you become my wife ?” 

“T cannot,” answered Orpha, with much gentle- 
ness, but equal decision. “Iam a wife already, and 
cannot break the ties which bind me to my husband, 
however reprehensible his conduct may be. I 
thank you, Mr. Linton, for the honour yeu have 
done me—for, under the circumstances, I consider it 
as such; but I must decline it. Whatever odium my 
unhappy marriage may cast upon me in the world’s 
eyes, | must bear it as best I can, cheered and en- 
couraged by the hope that my husband will one day 
return to repay my patience and my trust.” 

“Such fidelity deserves a fitting recompense,” 
answered Linton ; “and he must be less than man to 
fail to appreciate you. I have no more to say, for I 
perceive it would be useless to attempt to persuade 
you to change your determination. Need I assure 
you that you have gained a fast friend in me? and in 
any difficulty or trouble, fail not to apply to me. Lin- 
tend to forsake all follies for the future, and devote my- 
self earnestly and conscientiously to my studies. Good- 
bye. I must hasten now to the hotel in the village, 
and then take the first train to London. Good-bye. 
Remember, in the hour of danger or difficulty, Willis 
Linton is your fast friend.” 

He pressed her hand warmly in his, and then 
hastened down the road. 

She watched his retreating figure until it was lost 
in the fog, and she could but contrast his manly form 
with the effeminate one of the man who had deserted 
her, and think what a happy destiny hers would have 
been had he indeed been her husband. 

Something like a sigh put a period to the reflection. 

“So your husband has gone almost as soon as 
come,” said Calvin Stylphin, suddenly appearing 
round the corner of the porch—an ill-disguised grin on 
his uncouth mouth, and laying a peculiar emphasis on 
the word “ husband.” 

Orpha started, with the same emotion and disgust 
as she would have done if, in crossing the meadow, 
she had trodden suddenly upon a snake. 

Had he been listening to their conversation ? 

It seemed so, and she deemed him capable of it. She 
was about to charge him with the act, when the re- 
flection crossed her mind, that if she refrained, he 
would betray himself, without questioning. So she 
held her peace. 

“He's going back to London, is he?” continued 
Calvin. 

“How did you know that?” asked Orpha, 
quickly. 

“TI heard him say so, just as I came up to the 
door,” returned Calvin, unblushingly. 

She was satisfied he had listened—knew all. It was 
in his power to make mischief for her; for the good 
farmer and his wife would scarcely understand the 
motive which had led her to acknowledge a man for 
her husband who was not such; and she fully be- 
lieved that he would make all the mischief he could; 
for that keen instinct which is implanted in every 
human breast, and, like the watchman of the tower, 
sounds an alarm at the approach of danger, bade her 
regard this man as an insiduous, cowardly enemy, and 
beware of him as such. 


“Tam sure,” pursued Calvin, as Orpha remained: 


silent, absorbed in these reflections, “if I had such a 
nice, pretty little wife, I don’t think I should run off 
to London in such ahurry. But, mayhap, he won't get 
to London in such a hurry, after all,” he continued, 
glancing leisurely at the river; “for do look how the 
river is coming up! Why, it’s risen three feet since 
daybreak, and still rising. By dinner time, if this 
keeps on, the railroad will be under water, and half 
Ashville, too.” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Orpha, aghast. ‘“ My 
child will perish! I must go to Ashville at once. It 
will take me an hour, walk as fast as I can.” 

“ Wait, and I'll harness up the team and take you,” 
said Calvin, with a rough show of courtesy. 

She thanked him, but declined the offer. 

Great as the accommodation would have been, she 
had a strange repugnance to accepting any favour at 
his hands. 

She hurried into the farm-house, spoke a moment 


with Mrs. Pinkerton to obtain her permission, and 
then emerged from- the house again, fully equipped 
for her journey; and nodding to Calvin, who still 
remained at the door, took the river road for Ash- 
ville. 

“She must love that child,” soliloquised Calvin, as 
he gazed after her, reflectively. ‘ Purty little thing, 
too—black hair and eyes, just like its mother’s, 
Wonder where the father is? Don’t think he'll 
turn up in a hurry. She'll never know who her 
father was. It’s a wise child that knows its own 
father !” 

With this sagacious, but by no means original 
observation, Calvin commenced whistling ‘“* The girl I 
left behind me” very gently to himself—a way he 
had when he was reflective. 

His meditations were disturbed by the sudden 
appearance of old Mezar from the house, evidently 
dressed for a walk. 

He had on a big pair. of boots, into which his 
trousers were tucked, a pea-jacket overcoat, and an 
old felt hat tied over his head by a large striped 
handkerchief fastened under his chin. 

Calvin's melody ended in an abrupt, prolonged 
whistle, as he gazed upon this singular apparition. 

“River rising, Calvin?” -piped old Mezar, not 
perceiving the man’s astonishment and amusement. 

“ Three feet since daybreak, and going up at the 
rate of a foot an hour,” returned Calvin. 

“ Any danger of flooding the road between here and 
the old wind-mill ?” asked Mezar, anxiously. 

mo for two or three hours. Going to the 

mi ?” 
“Yes. Ihave got some botanical specimens there 
that I don’t want to lose. I say, Calvin, if the river 
should happen to rise much while I’m gone, just 
get the skiff and come down the river after me, 
will you? Til give you five shillings for the 
trouble.” 

“T’ll come if there’s any danger,” replied Calvin, 
opening his eyes at the promised reward. 

“ The road is low between here and the mill,” con- 
tinued Mezar, “and might be flooded; but the mill 
stands on a hillock, and it will take the water a long 
time to get on a level with the roof. Don't forget to 
come.” 

With this last injunction, old Mezar toddled down 
the same road that Orpha had taken a few minutes 
before. 

“ Botanical specimens!” mused Calvin, with a broad 
grin. “ Who'd a thought he kept his money in the 
old wind-mill?” 

(To be continued.) 





THE LOVER'S EXPERIMENT. 


“ Now, Clarence, do just listen to reason ! ” 

The dark, crisp curls were blown away from 
Clarence Northall’s fair, broad forehead, by the speed 
at which his fast horses were flying over the smooth 
expanse of the Bloomingdale Road. The keen winter 
wind had brought a vivid colour to his olive cheek, 
and most people who had seen him then would have 
given in their adhesion to the popular opinion that be 
was a very handsome man—not one of the bandbox 
beauties that instinctively remind you of a china toy, 
with taper waist and nascent moustache, and pink 
cheeks and round eyes; but a man, stately and noble. 
His black brows contracted almost involuntarily ; but 
there was no relaxation in the firm, nervous fingers 
that grasped the reins, as he turned carelessly towards 
Pierce Melton, leaning comfortably back among the 
carriage cushions. 

** Reason away, Pierce; I am all attention.” 

“But I may as well warn you beforehand that I’m 
about to give you a bit of good advice—an article that 
is just as dangerous among friends as a cigar iu a 
powder magazine.” 

“ What a very solemn preamble!” laughed Northall. 

“Well, it’s a very solemn matter, you know. You'll 
not be vexed with me?” 

“‘No; of course not!” 

“ Let me tell you, then, as a friend, that you're all 
wrong in this matter we've been talking about— 
wrong from beginning to end! ” 

“Wrong?” 

“Yes, wrong. It won't do to place too much re- 
straint on Nina Lennox’s free will, for——” 

Northall drew in the reins with an irrepressible 
movement of irritation, that must have astonished his 
thoroughbreds not a little. 

“Restraint! Who wants to restrain her? You 
talk as if I were a grim old tyrant, instead of’ a 
tolerably indulgent lover. What on earth do you 
mean?” 

“IT may be mistaken,” said Melton, rather dryly ; 
“but I was certainly under the impression that I dis- 
cerned something of the Othello type of character 
last night, when all the innocent enjoyment of Miss 








Nina’s evening was overclouded by the grave annun- 


—. — 
ciation from Mr. Northall, that he ‘condiond a 
v Impro 1 
a Ue proper thing for an engaged Young lady to 

“ Well, I don’t waltz myself; and who 
his fiancée whirling round a alleen cin om 
Dick, and Harry, and the deuce only knows who?” 

“Granted; but Nina pouted a little, notwithstand 
ing, as it was quite natural she should, And I re. 
member a certain occasion when she was obliged to 
give up the Lancers’ ball, because you happened to 
have the toothache, or some other ache, and couldn't 
go. Her cousin, Warner Gay, was ready to officiats 
as preux chevalier in your stead; her new dress was ig 
the prettiest ——— taste—don’t I still treasure Te- 
miniscences of its fluttering pink ribbons 
of rose-buds? And yet-—” ante 

“Nonsense. She didn't want to go without mo,” 

“You think not? My dear fellow, Nina Lennox 
isn’t a faultless, unselfish angel, with wings and q 
harp—sbe is merely a very sweet, affectionate, in. 
pulsive little mortal, with her full share of earthly 
weaknesses and shortcomings. And Gay told me she 
cried for an hour over the disappointment. Now 
Clarence, don’t let the ‘flowery fetters,’ as some 
poetic fool calls 'em, press too heavily upon your 
pretty captive, or some day she will throw them of 
and declare her independence. There, I’ve done: 
I’ve made myself as disagreeable as it was possible tp 
do, and I give you solemn warning I don’t mean to 
say another word on the subject.” 

Clarence Northall could not but laugh, even while 
the shadow of a dark frown rested -heavily on his 
arched, black brows, as Pierce Melton leaned back 
and surveyed his friend with a countenancs of the 
coolest and most imperturbable audacity. 

As Northall turned his horses’ heads in s home- 
ward direction, and drove on in moody silence, bis 
thoughts reverted with perpetual iteration to the 
lovely young creature who held his heart in her keep- 
ing, arid he said, half-aloud: 

“I wonder what she is doing to-day! I suppose I 
ought te have called there this morning; but she 
showed so many open symptonrs of rebellion last 
night that perhaps it was better to give her a chance 
to recover her composure at Jeisure. She may as well 
learn first as last that I am no weak foul, to be 
swayed by a woman’s tears and smiles.” 

“Bluebeard again ! ” remarked Pierce Melton. 
. Excuse me—it was only s slip of the tongue.” 

* 


Mrs. Gay’s conservatory was a very pretty place; 
a sort of hexagonal excrescence, jutting out of the 
south end of the house, whose crystal walls were 
bright with perpetual bloom, and sweet with faint 
exotic odours; and fhere was a door, hidden by the 
fall of emerald silk curtains, which epened into the 
drawing-rooms, just whero you would least have sus- 
pected the existence of a door. 

The afternoon sun was showering its golden drops 
of light among the polished japonica leavos and 
clinging passion vines in this little section of the 
tropics, when, had Mr. Clarence Northall been able to 
take a peep amongst its buds and blossoms, he might 
very easily have discovered “ what Nina was doing,” 
for she stood embowered in geraniums and cloth of 
gold roses, her black silk apron full of flowers, en- 
gaged in the important’business of selecting a fitting 
bouquet for the evening’s soirée, while her cousia, 
Walter Gay, was standing half-way up a little rose- 
wood step-ladder, armed with a pair of garden-scissors, 
clipping off blossom after blossom as she pointed them 
out. And Charlesworth Browning stood beside her, 
playfully commending her on her selections. 

There was no flower in all that conservatory plet- 
santer to look at than was Nina Lennox at that 
moment. 

“Now cut me that sprig of heliotrope, Warner, 
said Nina, gaily. “I’m particularly interested io 
that; for, you know, heliotrope is Clarence’s favourite 
flower.” a. 

“ Heliotrope, eh’? ” said Warner, deftly insinuating 
his gleaming scissors amid a thicket of drooping J 
samine stars. “Can you seach i wry nel pat 
added, lightly, tossing the purple plume 0 
aodeah tee Soweier shrubs that interposed between 
him and Nina. “Take care—it has alighted at your 
feet.” : 

“What « splendid chance for me to display what 
little chivalry I possess!” said Charlesworth ower 
ing, stooping for the sprig ere Nina could recover + 
and sinking melodramatically on one knee, to — 
it. “Fair damsel, deign to accept the floral o! “ 
ing from the hand of one of the humblest of yo 

adorers!” “lt 

“ What nonsense!” said Warner Gay, laughing. 
could have done it better myself.” ‘i 

It was nonsense! ‘hen why did Nina turn 60 “es 
denly pale, and gaze with such mute, startled earn 
ness towards the door ? 


Browning sprang to his feet in an instant, and 





turned just in time to catch a glimpse of Clarence 
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a 
Northall’'s lowering brow and flashing eyes at the 


ah Moriball he exclaimed ; “we are only 
Mau a tableau comique; come in, and help Miss 


pm wers.” 

= ner h, "sete the soft, tremulous voice of 

Clare He is gone—oh, do go after him and bring 
P r. Browning !” 

= wedpeetth Browning could reach the 
door, Clarence Northall had walked out of the house 
, tumult of contending emotions, first and foremost 
aa which stood out the “ green-eyed monster.” 
ar Pee he gone?” faltered Nina, the voice 
i rs that she struggled hard to repress. 
half choked in tea' : ” 

“Oh, Mr. Browning, what will he think ? 

“What he pleases,” said Charlesworth, haughtily. 
“], at least, am not accountable to Mr. Northall for 
ny words or actions !” E 

“But I am,” pleaded Nina, laying her hand on 
Browning’s arm with piteous earnestness. “For my 
sike, Mr: tee go to him—explain everything— 

im it was only——” 
ae bit of eased that I wish my tongue had 
been cut out ere it uttered it to distress you thus, Miss 
Lepnox!” said Charlesworth. “ For your sake, then, 
| will endeavour to appease this lofty cavalier.” 

« And come back soon—I shall be in such suspense 
until I see you,” added Nina, wistfully, as she watched 
him, through swimming mists of tears, vanish through 
the green silk draperies of the conservatory door. 

It was only an hour before he came back—but the 
sixty minutes seemed like sixty days to the penitent, 
apprehensive gir], who sat heedless of the fading heap 
of flowers by her side, 

“It’s of no use,” said Charlesworth, elevating his 
eyebrows with mischievous deprecation. “ You might 
as well attempt to reason with a stone wall; I told 
him all the circumstances, but he was politely in- 
flexible, beyond the power of language to describe. 
In short, he has made up his mind to be offended, and 
appears to find a sort of dismal luxury in it. Don’t 
mind it, Miss ‘Nina—just let him alone, until he is 
ready to apologise for his very absurd conduct, and 
then matters will be all right again.” 

All right!” 

It was easy to talk so; but Mr. Charlesworth 
Browning was not Miss Lennox, and he was not in 
love witli Clarence Northall ! 

So Nina sat down to her desk, and wrote a little 
tear-stained note, that would have melted the heart 
of Gibraltar itself, and dispatched it by Warner Gay. 

Northall opened it, glanced over the contents, and 
quietly laid it aside. 

“Come now, Nortball,” said Gay, good-humouredly, 
“don’t keep up the farce any longer. Put on your 
hat, and come round to the house; Nina’s in the 
Slough of Despond.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Clarence, stiffly, “that it 
will be impossible.” 

Warner Gay bestowed one keen glance on the dark, 
haughty face of his companion, and then, whistling 
softly under his breath, took his departure. 

“The puppy!” he muttered to himself. ‘If it 
wasn't for Nina, I should have uncommonily liked to 
pitch him over the sofa.” 

When Pierce Melton lounged into Northall’s room, 
48 usual, towards twilight, te smoke a cigar, and dis- 
cuss the passing events of the day, Clarence handed 
lim a small folded note. 

“Melton, I wish you would take this round to Mrs. 
Gay's, for Miss Lennox.” 

“What is it? ” 
att a few words, to dissolve our engage- 

Melton started from his chair, d h 
and cigar in dismay. Bg gg ten ra 

“Clarence Northall! you're not going to give up 
the prettiest and sweetest girl in Yorkshire through a 
mere phantasy of jealous folly, that hasn't the 
sess foundation of justice or reason to support 


“Give her up? No,” said Northall, with a cold, 
sneering smile. “But I am going to teach her a 
lesson that she will not soon forget.” 

Then,” pursued Pierce, with a puzzled face, “ if 
a 4 not give her up, what is the meaning of this 


“Simply that it will do her 
i good to fancy the 
wont definitely cancelled for a while. Whén I 
ink she has come to her senses, the matter is easily 
replaced on its old footing.” 
lene by Jove!” asseverated Melton, shortly, “ ll 
neither part nor lot in the absurd’ performance 
You're going to perpetrate.” 
: What do you mean?” 
Northall,” said Pierce Melton, slowly and delibe- 
you're @ jealous, conceited, dogmatical 


Northall laughed, not a i 
ghed, not at all disturbed by the word 
shower of Opprobrious epithets. . / 


4 * 2 
Possibly; will you take the letter for me?” 





“No, I won't! I'll see you hanged, and myself too, 
first!” 

Northall calmly reached over, and pulled the silken 
tassel of his bell. A servant answered the summons 
after a moment or two of delay. 

“Vance, will you be so kind as to take this note to 
Mrs. Gay’s, for her niece, Miss Lennox? ‘There is no 
answer.” 

The man bowed and retired. 

Clarence turned with an exulting smile to his 
friend : 

“T did not wish to employ the services of a menial, 
Melton; but you have left me no choice.” 

Pierce Melton made no verbal answer to this re- 
mark, but his face expressed volumes. 

Poor little Nina! Even Clarence Northall would 
have been satisfied had he known how piteously she 
cried over that cold, cruel note of his, And when he 
next her in the crowded street, and saw that 
her cheek had lost her old time roses, and her beauti- 
ful eyes wege heavy with crushed tears, he congratu- 
lated himself upon the successful operation of his 
diabolical machinery. 

“That plan is working,” he said to himself; “it’s 
working nicely. Possibly she may find it a bitter 
dose; but then any pharmaceutist can tell you that 
bitter doses are sometimes necessary.” 

Two weeks crept slowly by—three, and at length 
the month came round, with its beautiful.crescent 
moon, as silver bright as it had shown the night it 
turned Nina’s tears to quivering diamonds, crying in 
the silence of her own room over the bitter phrases of 
the note of renunciation. 

She cried no more now. 

“T think it’s getting to be high time to call round 
at Nina’s,” said Northall to himself. ‘ She will be 
penitent and submissive enough by this time, I don’t 
doubt. And, besides, it’s becoming confoundedly 
hard on me to keep away from the bewitching light 
of those black-brown eyes of hers. I do love her, 
and there is no use trying to disguise the fact from 
myself or anybody else.” 

The servant who opened the door seemed a little 
surprised at seeing Mr. Northall, but acknowledged, 
in reply to his question, that Miss Lennox was at 
home, and ushered our hero into a. picturesque little 
nook of a boudoir. 

Nina came forward to greet him, looking exceed- 
ingly lovely in her morning xegligée of white cash- 
mere and pink ribbons, but her manner was strangely 
self-possessed. 

Instead of bursting into a self-convicted shower of 
tears, and pleading humbly for his gracious pardon, 
as he had fully expected she would do, she quietly 
sat down and awaited his “lead.” 

“ It is a long time since we have met, Nina.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, simply, with the black-brown 
eyes fixed calmly on his face. 

A silence ensued, awkward enough, which Northall 
at length found himself compelled to break, although 
he had intended to play a non-committal réle. 

“ Nina,” he said, huskily, “I have come here pre- 

to forget the past, and to overlook all minor in- 
discretions. My darling, you are forgiven, fully and 
freely.” 

“Forgiven!” repeated Nina, disdainfully. “I ask 
no such boon at your hands, sir. Your forgiveness, 
as you are pleased to term it, is no longer a matter of 
moment to me.” 

“All that belongs to the past,” said Clarence, 
magnanimously. “ We will allude to it no more. 
And now, shall we consider the old engagement 
renewed ?” 

“You are too late, Mr. Northall,” she said, “ Your 
own act has long ago destroyed whatever faint 
vestiges of liking I may have felt, or fancied I felt, 
towards you.” 

“ But, Nina——” 

She opened the door of an adjoining room. 

“Charlesworth, will you tell this gentleman that 
the beart he repulsed is safely anchored in the bound- 
less affection of a nobler nature? Will you notify 
him that we are engaged ?” 

There was no need—for as Nina leaned so confi- 
dingly upon Charlesworth Browning's arm, Northall 
knew that the precious jewel of her love was lost— 
irrevocably lost—to him. 

“ Mr. Northall,” said Browning, with dignity, “ if 
you are really Miss Lennox’s friend, you will be glad 
to learn that her happiness is henceforth to be the 
study of my life. And,” he added, with a slight in- 
flection of sarcasm in his voice, “we shall both be 
happy to see you at our wedding-breakfast, three 
weeks from to-day.” 

Alas! Clarence Northall had taught Miss Nina 
Lennox a lesson, and she had learned it but too 
quickly. There are a great many jealous lovers on 
the surface of this round world; and we hope, for 
their own sakes, that they wi!l profit by this disastrous 
example, and won't “ go and do likewise.” Pre 





LADY VENETIA. 
—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER VIL 
At length I make an effort for relief— 
And s0, all pale and destitute of power, 
I come to gaze on you, in hope of cure; 
And if I raise my eyes that’ I may look, 
A trembling at my heart begins, so dread, 
1t makes the soul take flight at every vein. 
Dante, 
Adrastus.—Hold! I charge thee, say no more! 
Glaucus.—Dost thou not love her passionately, as—— 
Adrastus.—Say all thou canst, thou wilt not fill it up 
To my thoughts’ measure—— 
Glaucus.— As she loveth thee. 
Adrastus.—Thou art mistaken. 
A, B. Richards, 


Tue vessel in which Count Colonna embarked 
entered the harbour of Palermo without accident. 
The morning was divinely fair, and the waters of the 
crescent-shaped bay lay in blue tranquillity, mirroring 
the bold promontories which girdle the “Shell of Gold,” 
as the inhabitants have appropriately named the un- 
rivalled spot on which the city stunds. 

On the eastern side of the bay, Mount Catalfano 
rears its craggy head; andon the western, Pelegrino 
towers in sublime majesty, as guardian sentinels of this 
earthly paradise—thus affording the contrast of the 
wildest mountain scenery to the beautiful vale they 
enclose. 

It is no marvel that Sicily has always been con- 
sidered the pearl of the Mediterannean; that Greeks, 
and Arabs have struggled for it in their paliny days, 
and that it is now regarded as the fairest appanage of 
the kingdom of which it forms a portion. 

The city on which Vittorio now gazed offered 
ample evidences of the various rulers under whom it 
has successively passed. Greek and Reman, Moslem 
and Norman, have alike left their impress upon the 
place, and the numerous Byzantine domes towering 
in the transparent air give it an almost oriental 
aspect. 

As far as the eye could reach around the curving 
shore, beautifully modelled fishing craft were lying in 
front of the humble habitations of their owners; the 
greater portion of them ornamented at the bows with 
the rude figure of a saint, a Madonna, or a crucifix, 
before which to offer thanks for a prosperous voyage, 
or to implore protection in time of danger. + 

The magnificent Marino lies in the heart of the 
Golden Shell, overlooking the sea, and in its turn over- 
looked by the lofty palaces inhabited by those born to 
wealth and high station. 

Among these was the dwelling Count Colonna came 
to seek, for his father had exacted from him a promise 
to take up his abode beneath the roof of his friend, as 
had hitherto been his habit when visiting Palermo. 
He was soon threading his way in alight carriage 
through the imposing Via Toledo, the greatest 
thoroughfare of the city. 

It was several years since he had. last visited the 
place, and the young count gazed with interest upon 
the crowded panorama the streets presented. Ladies 
were going or returning from church, wearing black 
lace mantillas gracefully and coquettishly flowing from 
their heads; mingled with them were the women of 
lower degree, wearing shawls draped in the same 
Manner, as no one of the gentler sex is permitted to 
wear hat or bonnet in the sanctuary. 

The dark-robed priest, with his shovel hat, glided 
noiselessly amid the throng of gaily uniformed soldiers 
seen on every side, sad evidence of the military des- 
potism under which the people then lived. 

Carriages, with their liveried attendants, dashed to 
and fro, and the brilliant Babel seemed to culminate 
when he reached a market with its througing crowds 
of vendors and purchasers, and saw the fertility of the 
land evinced in the variety of luscious fruits and 
vegetables, heaped up in rich profusion. Prominent 
among the salesmen were the fishermen, in their 
picturesque striped shirts and red caps, bearing the 
trophies of the sea in flat wicker platters, filled with 
sea weed, in which their finny captives were arranged 
according to taste or fancy; and the thoughts of the 
young stranger re¥erted to Masaniello and the terrible 
vespers of Palermo, while he sighed over the subjec- 
tion in which his countrymen were held. 

The carriage at length reached the Marino, a broad 
avenue, built frem the base of the ancient ramparts 
against which the sea once surged. A grove of lime 
trees cast their grateful shadows over it, beneath 
which marble seats were placed to invite the luxurious 
lounger or the weary pedestrian to repose. 

On one side lay the placid waters of the bay, on the 
other the magnificent gardens attached to private resi- 
dences, embellished with statues, fountains, and every 
variety of flowering plants which will flourish in that 
genial climate. 

In the centre of the drive arises a marble temple, 
erected for the accommodation of a fine band, which 
discourses sweet music to the crowds that frequent the 
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Marino on a summeés aigut; and at the two extremi- 
ties stand ancient castles, built centuries ago by the 
Spanish sovereigns of Sicily, for the defence of the 
city, when that power held sway over the land. 

it was yet too early in the day for the fashionable 
crowd to throng this unrivalled thoroughfare ; but 
still there were many loungers upon the benches, en- 
joying the quiet beauty of the morning. Among them 
were many invalids from more northern shores, seel- 
ing renovation in the delicious atmosphere which acts 
asa soothing balm on weakened lungs and unstrupg 
nerves. 

The vetturino at length drew up in f 
the most imposing buildings which ov 
scene of enchantment. 

The balconies were filled with flowers, which af- 
forded a striking contrast to the heavy Egyptian gate- 
way, sustained by caryatides and surmounted by 
sphinxes, while the pilasters and columns which sup- 
ported the balconies bore curious carvings, evidently 
of antique origin. 

A servant, in a gorgeous livery of green and gold, 
appeared at the door, and a smile of welcome irradiated 
his face as he recognized the young count, and as- 


sured him that his master was impatiently expecting 
him. 

Vittorio was at once ushered through a wide hall, 
paved with coloured marble, and richly frescoed, into 
‘a small reception-room, used as & library by Count 
Amalfi. He had scarcely entered, when a door open- 
ing into an inner sanctum was unclosed, and a tall, 
dark man, of about fifty years of age, advanced to meet 
Lim, with an expression of eager pleasure upon his 
face. 

In his youth Count Amalfi might have been con- 
sidered handsome; and to a student of physiognomy 
there was still a subtle power in bis face which ren- 
dered it interesting to an observer. The wisest of 
men has said “that the heart of a man changes his 
countenance, whether it be for good or evil,” and cer- 
tainly that of Amalfi bore small traces of the former. 
llis face was dark, stern, and uncumpromising, and 
he had the air of a man whoalways lives in dread of 
the sword suspended above his head by a single hair. 
hose who were familiar with his past history found 
good cause for this in the actions of his early life; but 
the most of them were surprised that, after so many 
years of quiet enjoyment of the title and estates, 
Wwhidt had become his through treachery to his 
nearest kinsman, he should still feel their tenure in- 
secure. 

This man, polished as an icicle, seemingly dead to 
all human emotion, cherished one absorbing feeling in 
his heart, and that was his adoring love for his only 
child. 

The misfortune which had befallen Lady Venetia 
only deepened and intensified this feeling, and to him 
she was everything. 

To promote her happiness or welfure he would have 
made any sacrifice, aud those who stood in the way of 
either, were simply obstacles to be bent to his will, or 
crusked out of existence. 

Such was the man who now laid aside his habitual 
coldness to welcome to his roof the betrothed of that 
adored child with all the warmth and empressement of 
a near relative. He grasped the hand of Vittorio, and 
cordially said: 

“ Most welcome—most welcome are you, my dear 
young friend! and lam allthe happier that you have 


ront of one of 
erlooked this 


ments I have completed. Venetia is not yet visible; 
but I will send her word that you are here, that she 
may prepare to receive her preserver.” 

‘The count talked on so rapidly that he did not ob- 
sorve the change in his young companion’s face as he 
again referred to his daughter. 

Vittorio hastened to say, in as composed a tone as 
he could command : 

“I trust that tho health of Lady Venetia is 
better of late years? It is so long sinee we met that 
I can scarcely flatter myself that she will remember 
ne.” 

‘A faint cloud flitted over the dark face of the father, 
and he slowly said: 

“ Venetia is not strong, but her general health is 
good enough. She must have extreme care taken of 
her, my boy, or——” 

He abruptly broke off, and resumed, with a meaning 
smile: 

“ Why should you fancy that my daughter will not 
know you? Do you suppose that she has failed to 
treasure the handsome miniature of yourself which 
you sent her from Paris a year ago? She has bad it 
richly set, and wears it constantly next her heart. 
Nay, I am not so sure that she does not place it on the 
holy shrine when she kneels before it to perform her 
devotions. Since the affair is settled, Vittorio, and 
your father is urgeut for the celebration of the mar- 
riage at as early a day as possible, I need not withhold 
from you the gratifying fact of the fanatical attachment 
of my little girl for him toward whom she has so much 
cause to fee} gratitude.” 

Vittorio listened to this revelation with feelings that 
may better be imagined than deseribed. He flushed 
and grew pale as he recalled his father’s urgent re- 
quest that he should have a good miniature taken of 
himself the preceding year and transmitted to him. 
This, then, was the use which was to be made of it; 
and the passion of this young and ardent girl was to 
be fostered by the delusive belief that it was sent as @ 
gift from himseli. 

How was he to undeceive her? How tell her that 
his heart was irrevocably devoted to another ? 

While he meclianically followed the count in @ con- 
fused maze of thought and feeling, the former sum- 
moned a servant, and sent him with a message to his 
daughter, informing her that in half an hour he would 
join her in the hall of the Alhambra, in company with 
Count Vittorio Colonna. 

Opening a door which led into a long suite of apart- 
ments, Amalfi said: 

“J had a fancy to reproduce in this confined space 
the wonders of Pompeii. Of course, it is on a con- 
fined scale; but I think my success has been perfect. 
Enter and judge the effect for yourself.” 

Vittorio stood in what seemed a palace of a bygone 
era, embellished with every object that could preserve 
the illusion or heighten the effect. He had visited 
the ruins of the excavated city, and he now gazed 
with delight upon polished marbles, frescoed walls, 
and the graceful lounges that lined them, a per- 
fect fuc simile of those they were designed to repre- 
sent. 

For a few moments Vittorio forgot his painful 
position towards Lady Venetia Amalfi, and, with true 
artistic taste, examined the details around him. He at 
length said, with a smile: 
“It is well that you are rich, my lord; for, this 


fantasy must have cost you @ mint of money.” 





lost no time in seeking to renew your intercourse 
with your old playmate. You will find Venetia more 
charming than ever, and she has looked forward 
to this re-union as the happiest epoch of her short 
life.” 

Though slightly embarrassed by these words, 
Vittorio said, with apparent calmness : 

“1 have but just arrived, my lord ; and I came at 
once to you, in compliance witha promise I made my 
father, to that effect, and——” 

The count interrupted him : 

“Why should you make an apology for coming to 
us, Vittorio? Has it not always been your habit to 
do so when visiting Palermo? I should have 
thought strangely of you if you had done otherwise. 


And how is my, venerable Nestor, your excellent 


father ?” 


“ Feeble in body, but bright in intellect and strong 


in will as « ver.” 


“ Of course—of course; men of energy like your 


father do not lay aside the exercise of the past be- 
cause the body weakens with old age. 
the will only strengthens as the other 
decay.” 

Aiter afew more moments of desultory conversation 
Amulfi suddenly said : 


“It is long since you were here, Vittorio, and now 
you must come with me to see the improvements I 
The palace 

as been remodelled and fitted up since your last | forth, said : 
visit; building and decoration are my hobbies, you 


have made for my daugliter’s enjoyment. 


I believe that 
faculties 


“Oh, this is nothing te the suite I have appro- 
priated to my daughter. There I have revelled in 
splendour, and I cared little for the expense. My only 
object was to please and make happy my darling 
child. It is all for her; the sweet angel to whom fate 
las been so unkind. But I will net repine, er be un- 
grateful, for her life was given back to me; nor shall 
I forget that it was through your agency this was 
done, Vittorio. You are my son in affection, as you 
will soon be in law, through the sacred relation which 
will connect you with my child.” 
Vittorio knew not how to reply to this; his old 
friend seemed to consider the marriage as a settled 
affair; his daughter had been taught to consider him 
as her future husband; aud he bitterly felt that his 
father had left him no loophole of escape from the 
alliance he had planned for him. 
Should he break the tie at once, and boldly declare 
his passion for another to the father of her who 
claimed him as herown? Yet he was assured that 
Venetia loved him with such devotion that @ dis- 
appointment might bring destruction to her fragile 
life. He remembered all the gentle and lovely traits 
of her childhood, and shrank from inflicting upon her 
, | such suffering as might prove her death-blow. 
Yet the young count felt that something must be 
done to dispel the illusion under which Amalfi seemed 
to labour. He suddenly remembered a letter with 
which his father had charged him, and, drawing it 


“ Phis was written by my father after the occur- 


Tonna. 


= 
not think it honourable to withhold from your kno 
ledge. After reading it, I shall be glad if you ~ 
permit me to peruse its contents, as they near} wit 
cern myself.” 7 


The count looked surprised as he took the envelop 


in his hand, and a strange smile flitted is |i 
as he replied : Ovet bis lpg 


“Tf there are no secrets in it, I promise to comply 


with your request, my son.” 


The last words grated on the ear of Vittorio, ang 


he intently watched the face of his compani 
he — A the mpanion while 
cloud ually se upon it, and his li 
strongly compressed, as it ye 
words that arose to them. He refolded the letter, and 
placing it in his pocket, drily said : . 


the lines addressed to him. 4 


resolute to restrain the 


“There is unexpected news in this letter, count ; 


news which I would have given much not to hear; 
but your father would not thank me for permitting 
| you to see how he has told it. When a man — 

his hand in marriage, it is better that itshould be done 
with an undivided heart, In your ease, that now 
seems to be impossible; but I trust that my charming 
child will have pewer to drive this dangereus rival 
from your heart. Your father should have had more 
forethought than to have exposed you to such a danger, 
But that cannot now be helped—to remedy the disaster 
is all that is in our power.” 


“J—I am afraid that I scarcely understand ym, 


siguor,” faltered Vittorio, who was greatly puzzled by 
is words. 


his manner and the tenor of his wo 

Amalfi frigidly replied: 

«Phere is but one course open to you, Count (o- 
You must forget this obscure aspiraat 
your favour, and fulfil the contract made for you by 
your father. Your honour— mark me, count, your 
jouour—is pledged to my daughter, for she has been 
taught to love you, aad she will die if severed frow 


you.” 

“T hope not—I trust not, my lord, for I am plightel 
to Lucia; and if my individual honour is pledged to 
either, it is to her. . Till very lately I was not aware 
of the tic that binds me to your daughter. Pardon my 
frankness, but I must in this strait speak the truth or 
play the part of the dastard.” 

Amalfi still preserved external calmness, though the 
somb:e fire that gleamed_ from his eyes showed how 
deeply he was excited. He spoke in @ tone of inexor- 
able firmness. 
“T am glad that you have attempted no deception, 
count ; for your noble eonfidence shows me that I may 
safely trust you with that most precious thing, the 
happiness of my darling child. Listen to ms, 
Vittorio; even if this young girl were a fitting mateb 
for you, you would not be free to bestow your haul 
upon her, for, from yout boyhood, it has been, plighted 
to my daughter. Should you persist in braving the 
authority of your father for the sake of this youvg 
girl, you would sink into poverty and insignificance, 
lose your position in life, and break the heart of Ler 
who has made you the one hope and idol of her life. 
I do not exaggerate when I tell you that Venetia 
would not survive such a blow. You shall see her, 
and judge fer yourseHl. I will not accept your fizsl 
isi i aving seed 
the tender heart that clings 
to you alone, you are much changed from what you 
were in boyhood.” 
There was kindness mingled with melancholy 
thos in the tones of his voice as he concluded, aud 
Vittorio felt that he was deeply pained by the revels- 
tion so unexpectedly made to him. Yet he could not 
resist the couviction that his fate was in the iroa grasp 
of a man who would be pitiless in exacting frou him 
the redemption of the pledge given in his name. Ye 
how could he blame him, if @ life so precious to him 
was at stake? Vittorio knew how adoringly Venolis 
vas beloved by her father, how tenderly he watebod 
over her, and he felt assured that with her hsppives 
in question, he would remorselessly crush all oppos 
tion till he had made her own whatever she 
even if it were an alienated and cold heart. P 

He felt that his could not be called cold to her, 10 
he cherished a profound feoling of compassionslt of 
gard for her, whieh would have withheld rem ‘ 
the sacrilege of giving her his hand while his ‘ 
tions were centred in another. He bitterly said: : 

“If this family arrangement not been "a 
cealed from me, I might have kept a guard over y 


H il fi 
you, persuaded that you will yourself reco! ; 
Tresana of so great a sacrifice on her part 08 this 
must be.” th listenet 
While Vittorio thus spoke, the face of the hs, 
underwent many changes, but it finally set 








know, aud I have spared no expense in the embellish 


- | rence of certain events at Castle Colonna, which I did 


| 
one of stern determination. He the dooce 
moments, absorbed in painful thought; 40 
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oung count, laid his hand heavily upon 


roaching the Jord spoke steadily, though evidently 


jis shoulder, and s 


i ffort : F 
a Secided, Vittorio. You will more deeply 


i receding now than even in giving 
bonged Dy heard How I ant you to be Gpeeenahle, 
pest pe tle in your nature ;_ therefore I risk little 
tras, and Gey ew ; lier the fatal 
for her. You will conceal from her the fa 

jamour that has been cast over you by another ; for 
ge “ill destroy her to be made aware of it. Ah! if 
i life itself were at stake, do youthink I would 
romise her dignity as to force my daughter on 
a or anwilling acceptance? » Alas! I have no alterna- 
we yeu must make Venetia your wife, orI shall 
mourn her loss within the year. I throw myself on 
our compassion; I have believed you tenderly 
Ytached to her, and have spared no efforts to increase 
this passion, which I feel will be fatal if she firids the 
dream of her young life rudel broken. It has been a 
sad delusion on her part, and.on mine; but it is past 
remedy now 1 will magnificently endow her; take 
alll save a bare pittance, if it will tempt you 
to save my darling from a broken beart. 

His voice failed him, and Vittorio saw that he was 
indeed deeply moved. He spoke with emotion : 

“Oh, signor, how shall I reply to such generous con- 
fidence? If I could make Venetia happy, if another 
were not sacredly plighted to me, I might set aside all 
selfish considerations, and act as you wish; for it 
could be no great sacrifice on the part of any man to 
claim so lovely and pure @ being as your daughter for 
lis wife. You and she only honour me too highly by 
your preference; but Lucia also loves me; she has 
none save me to look to for protection, and——” 

The count hastily interrupted him: 

“] will provide amply for her; she can marry in 
her own sphere, or live single, as she may prefer. I 
will not press on the marriage immediately, though 
such is the wish of your father. I will give you time 
to know and appreciate all the grace and sweetness of 
wy incomparable child. You will love her—you must 
love her when once she is well known to you. Come 
—let us go to her now; she is doubtless expecting us 
by this time.” 

Ina whirl of emotion, Vittorio mechanically fol- 
lowed the count, all power of thought stunned by the 
certainty that he was bound in a bondage from which 
there was no escape with honour. How he should 
act, what be should say, in the first most embarrass- 
ing moment of meeting Lady Venetia, he could not 
decide, Any diversion from this painful state of in- 
decision was welcome, and he readily paused at the 

<< of his conductor to look upon the wonder- 
ve changes made in the apartments since he was last 
ere. 

Wealth and taste seemed to have exhausted their 
magical power of adornment ; the halls were an exact 
reproduction of the Albambra—their arched ceilings, 
covered with exquisite carvings and inlaid work, on 
which gilding was laid where it could add to the effect. 
The walls were encrusted with porphyry, agate, jas- 
per, aud petrifactions, mingled with the most precious 
marbles, in one grand, harmonious whole. 

The floors were mosaic, inlaid with rare taste and 
skill ; and in the centre of the larger room stood a 
magnificent vase of sculptured marble, into which a 
fountain constantly played, its falling waters making 
alow monotone of melody, which pleased the ear as 
oe as the surrounding splendovrs gratified the 

The count earnestly regarded Vittorio, that he 
might discover the effect of all this lavish display of 
wealth upon him, Alas! poor father! he was ready 
to humble himself so low as to thus entice his unwil- 
ling visitor to accept his daughter’s hand. 

Vittorio was dazzled and astonished. He said: 

This is as beautiful as a dream of fairyland. I 
could almost imagine myself in Spain, in the days of 
h oslem rule; and this is the veritable Alhambra you 

‘ave reproduced on a smaller scale; but in all its 
Pstine elegance and beauty. Yovr taste is certainly 
exquisite, my lord.” 
is te not my taste that was consulted; but that of 
eaten = capable of enjoying all the arts 
from the rni, © you remember writing to her once, 

Analg of the Alhambra, and giving her ao 
Bmphic account of its fallen grandeur ?” 

a Yes—I remember that was one of the few letters 

ry Y. rire gy to her.” 

ou do not, perhaps, also remember that you ex- 
ase ee Wish that you could create such % para- 
itis ra iets Le own unrivalled islani? Behold, 
Mave you to eae Why that rc quest was made I 
word Amalfi uttered carried more deeply to 

8 ben the how wien that his tate Pao 

evdde ; € against it as he might, he could not 
ng the fate his father had so cleverly prepared for 


oA yea silently beside the count till they had 
er apartment, fitted up in Oriental style, 





with hangings of pale blue silk. A Persian carpet 
of the same colour, starred with flowers, covered the 
floor; and the windows opened ona balcony, filled 
with flowering plants, which made the air heavy with 
their perfumé. 

They commanded a view of the Marina, with the 
wide sweep of water beyond, girdled by shores of 
unrivalled beauty. 

On a divan, placed near one of the windows, re- 
clined the young girl for whose gratification all this 
splendéur had been prepared. 

Artistically draped with shawls of the richest dyes 
and softest texture, the head of Lady Venetia only 
was visible, as it rested on the azure satin cushions of 
her couch, and certainly a more angelic face was 
never given to mortal being. 

The light through the half-closed curtains fell upon 
her golden hair—the bright gold that painters love— 
and shimmered through its glittering meshes, which 
layin large, soft curls around her fair face. 

A complexion, smooth and white as the purest wax, 
with a flush that faded or flamed on her cheek as emo- 
tion prompted; lips red as the dewy coral, curved 
into a sweet and pleasing smile; and large, dreamy, 
blue eyes, veiled by long, sweeping lashes, entitled 
her to the epithet of “Seraph,” which had been 
bestowed on her in her convent home. 

But, lovely as she was, the sweet and tranquil ex- 
pression of her face was its greatest charm; one 
could fancy that the angels in heaven wear that look 
of perfect childlike trust and happiness. 

That no bitter repining over her marred form had 
been permitted to darken her life was evident; and 
Vittorio felt that, under other circumstances, he could 
have knelt before this lovely incarnation of purity 
ee sweetness, and offered the sincere homage of his 

eart. i 

The flush of expectation now glowed upon her 
cheeks; the light of love and joy danced in her beau- 
tiful eyes. At the sound of approaching steps, she 
lifted her head to meet the troubled gaze of the young 
count. Her first impulse was checked by his sombre 
expression, and she only offered him a small, fair hand, 
soft as the cygnet’s down, as she said, in a low, musical 
voice : 

“ Vittorio, Count Colonna, you are welcome to our 
home once more.” 

Bending low before her, Vittorio pressed the offered 
hand to his lips, and muttered a few inaudible words 
in reply, 

The count suddenly stepped forward, lifted his 
daughter from her reclining position, and said, with a 
forced laugh : 

“This is a pretty meeting for a betrothed pair, 
truly. _ Vittorio, embrace your bride; Venetia, receive 
your future husband.” 

She sprang forward impulsively, buried her golden 
curls within his breast, and burst into tears. Vittorio 
felt her clinging arms about his neck ; he had seen the 
love-light that flashed into her eyes at her father’s 
words, and he felt that Amalfi had spoken the truth 
Lady Venetia loved him passionately—ardently, while 
he, alas! was devoted to another. 

He could not refuse to return that tender embrace 
from his old playmate, and he held her reverently to 
his heart, till her father, fearing the effect of so 
much excitement upon her delicate frame, withdrew 
her, and replaced her upon the divan, with an expres- 
sion of rapturous content upon her features which 
eloquently told its own story. 

When the young man glanced at her figure, he saw 
that she had grown taller and straighter thau he had 
once believed possible, but was still defrauded of her 
fair proportions; and the extreme beauty of her face 
only added to the regrets of those who loved her, that 
so faira masterpiece of nature’s work should have been 
marred by accident. 

She w-re a robe of pale azure silk, s!ightly girded 
at the waist with a silken cord, with a cloud of white 
filmy lace thrown over all, and the artistic taste she 

essed was evinced in the most trifling details of 
er toilette. 

After the first emotion of meeting with her be- 
trothed subsided, the colour ebbed from her cheeks, 
and Vittorio saw that what her father had said was 
but the truth: she was too fragile to meet sorrow and 
disappointment without sinking under them. He 
could compare her to nothing but the delicate lily, 
upon whose white petals a touch will produce decay 
and death; and his heart sank within him as he 
realized the terrible position in which the avarice and 
pride of his father had placed him toward her. 

Every glance of her soft eyes assured him that the 
heart and life of this unfortunate girl were at his 
mercy; yet every feeling within him recoiled from 
the thought of sacrificing the being who trusted him 
to her richly dowered rival. 

He vainly asked himself how he could escape with 
honour, after what had lately passed between himself 
and the count. Amalfievidently considered him bound 
to his daughter by ties that could not be broken, or he 





would never have spoken as he did in the first moment 
of their meeting. i 

Venetia first recovered from the embarrassment of an 
interview between persons that have been long severed, 
who hold so peculiar a position toward each other. 
She glided into conversation with ease and grace, 
which her father aided her to sustain; and Vittorio 
soon found himself interested, almost charmed, by her 
sweetly toned voice, and gentle womanly words. 

He felt that, in spite of her deformity of person, 
there was deep fascination in this artless and natural 
being, which, if he had been free, must have won its 
way to his affections. 

She spoke of their childish days; dwelt on sunny 
recollections, which had almost escaped his memory, 
with a vividness that showed him how tenderly she 
cherished every incident in which he had been a 
prominent actor. He said, with a faint smile: 

“ Your memory is better than mine, Lady Venetia, 
and I am most flattered that your interest in me should 
have led you to treasure the days of our joyous ehild- 
hood. 1 am afraid we shall never be so happy 
again.” 

“Why should you say that, Vittorio? for I will 
call you by your name, as in our early days, and you 
must drop the formality of my title. We will be frank 
with each other, as in our childhood. Your letters 
have not permitted my early interest in you to die 
away; even if there had been any danger of that, 
they would have kept it alive.” 

“My letters?” he asked, in surprise; for he could 
not remember having written to Ler more than half- 
a-dozen times in as many years. 

“ Certainly; they came regularly every few months; 
and, at my father’s request, the Lady Abbess was 
kind enough to permit me to read and keep them. 
They kept me informed of what you were doing, and 
that was a great pleasure to me in seclusion.” 

Vittorio could not explain to her what he believed 
himself—that the letters purporting to have been 
written by himself were mere transcripts from his 
own missives to his father, written in a style to please 
a young girl; and he could very well imagine that 
expressions of affection for herself had been inter- 
polated, which had no small share in keeping her 
true to her childish preference for himself. 

Vittorio felt that with every passing moment the 
net in which he found himself entangled was closing 
more inextricably around him. To violate his pledges 
to Lucia—to give her up for this brilliantly-endowed 
girl, would be base; yet how could he strike a deatl- 
blow upon the heart that had so long and fearlessly 
trusted in him? He saw from Lady Venetia’s fluc- 
tuating complexion that the slightest emotion moved 
her; and several times since their meeting she had 
raised her hand suddenly to her heart, pressing it 
there as if to still the sharp pain that drove the blood 
in a red flush to her cheek, and then subsiding, left 
it of an almost ashy paleness. 

The daughter of an English mother, who had 
sought the climate of Sicily asa remedy for a pul- 
monary disease, with which her physician declared 
she was threatened, Venetia had inherited all the 
frail delicacy of her mother’s organization. Emily 
Russell found a Sicilian husband, and the seeming 
renewal of health in the bland air of the favoured isle ; 
but in the very flush of hope and happiness, she fell 
dead in her husband’s arms, as he lifted her from her 
carriage, a few months after the birth of her daugh- 
ter. The medical attendants pronounced it heart 
disease, and in the appearance of Lady Venetia were 
abundant evidences that ske had inherited not only 
the Leauty of her English mother, but also her frail 
hold on life. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
"Tis thou the boon most valued canst confer, 
And upon whom my hope rests most secure, 
For only to serve you I covet life, 
And what may to your honour best conduce 
I wish and ask—all else to me gives pain. 
Tis yours to give me what none other dares; 
For “yes” and “no” lie in your hand 
Unfettered, 

Ba.pont1 lost no time in informing the marquis of 
the arrangement made between his daughter and the 
lovers for carrying on a correspondence. The old 
man listened to the revelation with an inscrutable 
smile, and after a few moments’ reflection, calmly 
said: 

“TI supposed they would do as much; and it is well 
for Pepita that she did not attempt to play the part 
assigned her, without informing me. I shall find 
means to reward her for this service, be sure of that; 
but the letters must pass through my hands before 
reaching those for which they are designed. With 
such power as that will give me, it will be strange if 
I cannot sever-these two young fools as effectuaily 
as I could wish.” 

With an air of great embarrassment, Baldoni re- 

lied : 
en There might be found a way that would even be 
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more effectual than tampering with their letters, my 
lord.” 


The marquis turned sharply on him: 

“ If there is, I have not thought of it, and I shall be 
glad to be enlightened.” 

“Marry Signorina Lucia to some good man who 
will take care that Count Vittorio does not again cross 
her path.” 

“ Thatis easier suggested than accomplished. Lucia 
has no other lover, though she would doubtless have 
many but for the secluded life she leads. Besides, I 
cannot part from her; she nurses and amuses me 
better than any one I could get in her place.” 

“Tf,” continued the steward, slowly, and watching 
the face of his master with keen eyes, “if you could 
give Lucia to one devoted to yourself; to one who 
would still permit her to fill the honourable position 
she holds here as your companion and faithful nurse, 
weuld you refuse to do so, my lord?” 

“Hum! do you really mean that you wish to enter 
the lists as my son’s rival? By Bacchus! Baldoni, 
that would be a bitter pill to the proud young aristo- 
crat. I believe he would not hesitate to storm your 
house, and tear her from it by force, if I could be 
wrought on to consent to.such a sacrifice. No, no— 
Lucia has been too faithful to me to permit me to force 
such a fate as tliat upon her. You carry your devo- 
tion to me tvo far in making such a proposal, for this 
young girl would plague your heart sorely if you suc- 
ceeded in winning her.” 

The sallow face of the steward assumed an almost 
livid Lue, as his master uttered these words, but he 
respectfully said: 

“T am willing to run that risk; and once mine, I 
could protect my wife against any mad outbreak on 
the part of Count Vittorio. My devetion to you is 
indeed great, my lord; but it would not lead me to 
make such a proposal as this if I were not deeply 
interested in it myself, I have long admired this 
young girl; and if I had thought it possible for her to 
give up her post near you, I should have asked per- 
mission of you to win her before this. The present 
crisis renders it imperative that an impassable barrier 
shall be placed between her and your son. Therefore 
I have gained courage to speak on the subject.” 

“It would please me well, Baldoni, to place Lucia 
beyond Vittorio’s reach, but you will never succeed in 
your wooing. You are old enough for her grand- 
father. You are not handsome, my good Baldoni, nor 
yet are you rich enough to inducea young girl to 
everlook these objections. Lucia would never con- 
cent to marry you; and, even to save my son from 
the folly of sacriliciug bis brilliant prospects for her 
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sake, I cannot insist on such a sacrifice on her part as 
this would be.” 

Though swelling with anger and mortified pride, 
the steward respectfully replied: 

“T look older than I am, my lord. I have not yet 
seen my fifticth birthday; and as to money, I have 
saved and speculated till my fortune is by no means 
contemptible. It is much larger than a girl in the 
position of Lucia has a right to look for in the hus- 
band she may chovse. It will save you from much 
embarrassment to accept my offer; for, if I know the 
young count, he will never give his hand to another 
while she is free.” 

“T also have thought of that; and I have almost 
matured a plan of my own to ensure an entire separa- 
tion between them,” replied the marquis, drily. 

Baldoui hesitated a moment, and then asked : 

“ Tf that should fail, my lord, will you give me leave 
to try my chance with this young girl? I—I really 
have a very strong regard for her.” 

“T regret it, Baldoni; for you must make up your 
mind to be disappointed. I shall not develop my ewn 
scheme just yet; but I have set my heart on the union 
of Lady Venetia Amalfi with my son, and I will stop 
at nothing to secure it.” 

“Tf you will stop at nothing, my lord, you will in 
time see the expediency of giving Lucia to me.” 

The marquis shook his head. 

“Put that notion aside, Baldoni, for I will not 
wrong the girl so far as that. It will be sufficient to 
separate her from the man she loves, without forcing 
her into the arms of one so unsuited to her in every 
respect as you are.” 

“You are complimentary, my lord ;” and the tone 
of his voice betrayed how deeply chagrined the 
steward was. 

“Nonsense, Baldoni; don’t make an old fool of 
yourself about a girl that would prove the plague of 
your life if she could be induced to marry you. 
sides, Pepita would never bear a rival so near the 
throne. Between the two you would soon be tor- 
mented into yeur grave.” 

“ Pepita will cheerfully consent to anything that I 
desire. She is tenderly attached to Lucia, dithough 
her sense of what is due to you has led her to 
betray the cenfidence of the lovers, I have no fear 
that I shall be unable to rule both daughter and wife. 
Besides, I propose that Lucia shall still remain near 
you ; and in this large castle a suite of apartments 
could be assigned us without inconvenience to any- 
one. I would even consent to give up my house, 
and Pepita could take up her abode here until she 
marries ” 








The face of the old man was a curious study while 
Baldoni made this audacious proposal. He replied, 
with dry irony : 

“Tally you must rapidly have matured your plans, 
or else they have been long concocting. Should! 
consent to give you such foothold here, you would not 
long be contented with merely managing my esta, 
but would seek to make yourself master of all areumd 
yeu. I am well aware of your encroaching spirit, 
Baldoni. Although I am infirm of body, my willis 
strong as ever, and I intend to rule my own house as 
long as life lasts. You are a faithful steward, and s 
such I value yonr services. In your sphere you ae 
useful to me, and it shall be my place to keep you 
there. Now I hope you understand me thoroughly, 
and this subject will not be again touched on. 

The speaker turned uneasily away, as if tired of the 
con vers:tion. , 

Baldoni concealed his disappointment and his wrath 
as well as he was able, and dejectedly replied : 

“After so many long years of faithful service, oo 
sorry that you should so far mistrust one so = 
to your interests as Iam. I must submit to your 4 
cision, my lord ; but I trust you will yet find that i 
would have been better for ail parties concerned if a 
had accepted my offer to release you from the encwm 
brance which threatens with ruin the fortunes of your 
favourite son.” Sab: i 

“Leave me to guard Vittorio’s interests, 1 7° 
please. I am certain that I can do it quite pooh 
tually as you can. I have nothing farther to Fone 

resent, except that the letters transmitted 
Pepita must be brought without delay to me. nal 

“T understand that my daughter will , . 
the honour to bring them in person ; and, by co > 
my lord, she asked = > gain permission for 
spend a few days with Lucia.” , 

PA That they sme plot mischief between them. Je 
the cottage is large enough for Pepita to carry 0 ict 
flirtations in; I will have none of her wild or “ 
here. Besides, Lucia is too much occupied in om 
or playing to me to give her the eget Sis 
would expect. Tell her that when the d vill give 

iven te this unlucky passion of my S00, bir f 9 
oe the Roman Is I heard her covet vag 
ago. They must suffice in place of @ 
castle.” r F bis 

Baffled at every point, with rage gnawing oe 
heart, the steward took his leave; and he tara a 
to give his daughter the unwelcome tidings rebestt® 
would not be permitted within its wi Is to 
her paxt as future mistress of the castle. 

(To be continued) 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 
By the Author of “ Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding Scheol,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &e. 
——$ 
CHAPTER LX. 
} THE REPRIEVE. 
So the dawn found him, earnest yet serene, 
Thoughtful not mournful. Peace had set a seal 
Upon his brow. Life and the world had been 
All they could be—shown all they could reveal. 
Anon, 
_ Tue hum of voices rising about the prison-walls— 
rising from the crowd, in the midst of which the dark 
scaffold looked like a stranded hull—grew ever louder 


_ and louder, 


The one word into which it shaped itself became 
momentarily more and more distinct. 

_ That listening group in the condemned cell could 
in time almost catch it. 

“What do they cry?” demanded the governor, 
standing, as the rest stood, with open eyes and ex- 
tended lips. “Is it ‘Rescue ?’” 

;, Sounds like it, sir!” replied the head warder. 

Surely they don’t mean to attack the prison ? ” 
exclaimed the chaplain. “They're not. mad enough 
to fancy they can carry off the prisoner by force and 
Violence! ” 

He looked at the prisoner as he spoke—at the pri- 
soner lying on the floor, with a face as white as that 
of acorpse, and limbs scarcely less rigid. Beside him, 
knelt old Morris Holt, indifferent as his swooning son 
himself to the sounds which moved the others so 
strongly, 
an govence, too, glanced at the senseless body for 
; Pe Was responsible, and then from it to the 
ae the cell. As he did so, that door suddenly 
on AL a with a clang, and a man darted in. He 
ah ee man to look at, this new-comer, 
wm nm — face, low brow, and closely cropped- 
e ie 1s occupation—that of carrying into effect 

a Teme sentence of the law—was not calculated 

wwe out his agreeable qualities. 

Pin . ! anaes the governor, addressing the 
earindty- n eager, inquiring tone, “what does 

nm me you hear?” was the surly rejoinder. 

“Listen, then,” 


— the door was open, the sound was flowing 
in the og ; aud a moment’s listening enabled those 
cell to distinguish clearly what it was that the 


sands of voices were shouting in chorus. 





| THE REPRIEVE. 


“Ts it—‘ Reprieve ?’” the governor asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who brings it?” 

“Some rough fellow. 
on their shoulders.” 

“ Tt may be a hoax.” 

“No such luck.” 

The man could not help giving that mild expres- 
sion to his professional grievance. 

“ There’s a carriage, and policemen,” he added. 

The governor turned to where Morris Holt knelt ; 
_ bending down, touched him gently on the shou!- 

er. 

“Do you hear this ? ” he said. 

“Eh? What is it? ” asked the old man, looking up 
with a vacant eye. 

“ There's a reprieve.” 

“What? He isinnocent? They have proved it ? 
Oh, thank God! Thank God!” 

The pious fervour with which the old man expressed 
his feelings touched the governor deeply. He hadn't 
the heart to tell him that a reprieve did not mean a 
pardon. The chaplain, however, was not so squeamish, 
and he hastened to offer the necessary explanation. 
In vain. It was to noeffect. Theold man had heard 
enough; and now, bending over his unfortunate son, 
he was using every exertion to arouse him to a know- 
ledge of what had happened,—as if with some idea 
that such good news was enough to wake even the 
déad. But in spite of all, the poor lad remained 
insensible, 

Meanwhile, the governor had quitted the condemned 
cell, and had betaken himself to the sheriff, who, with 
his officers, was already at the entrance of the prison, 
awaiting the reprieve,—the bearer of which was knock- 
ing violently at the iron-studded gate. 

On the gate being opened, a roughly-dressed man, 
in a fur cap, presented himself, followed by two or 
three gentlemen, and an escort of mounted police. 
The crowd had made a long lane, to permit these to 
pass; and now, as they entered, it closed in, with shout- 
ing and waving of caps. 

“You are.the bearer of a document addressed to 
me ?” said the sheriff, a fussy little man, addressing the 
individual in the fur cap. 

“Tam, sir. Luke Snow’s my name, sir.” 

“Indeed! . And you bring nie——” 

“A reprieve, sir,” said Snow, proudly. ‘Here it 
is!” He handed a letter as he spoke. “I said I’d do 
it, and I have done it; but it was nigh being too late 
—as nigh as anything in this world, sir.” 

He took off his fur cap; and drawing a yellow silk 
handkerchief from the yawning pocket of his fustian 


The fools are carrying him 
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coat, wiped his head, which was shining with oil and 
perspiration, and lis face, which was purple with exer- 
tion, and as far down his bull-neck as it was prac- 
ticable to go. Then he drew a long breath, and 
repeated: “I said I’d do it, and I’ve done it,”—a 
reflection which seemed to inspire him with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

It was undoubtedly a document in the nature of a 
reprieve—formal and regular in every particular. 
The fussy little sheriff satisfied himself of this by ex- 
aming it througha pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
by availing himself of the assurances of the persons 
who had accompanied Snow, and who were clerks in 
the Home Office. 

Twenty-five minutes to the hour fixed for the exe- 
cution ! 

Ashe finished reading it, the prison elock struck the 
three-quarters—fifteen minutes more, and the reprieve 
would have arrived too late! 

Luke Snow thought of that as he listened to the 
sound, and broke out into a fresh perspiration all over 
at the bare idea that he might have arrived a quarter 
of an hour later! 

“ You timed it closely,” said the little sheriff. 

“So closely, sir,” replied Snow, “that I gave up 
once—I thought it was impossible. But after this, 
nothing’s impossible. Besides—I said I’d do it, and 
I’ve done it.” 

“ You obtained it yourself?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ And pray on what grounds? ” 

“The man’s innocence, sir.” 

“T suppose so; but I mean—how did you happen 
to bein a position to satisfy the authorities on that 
point?” 

« Well, sir,” said Snow, “ partly it were good luck, 
and partly it were through havin’ my head screwed 
on the right way, sir. But the story's too long to 
trouble you with now.” 

“T daresay ; but answer me one question—has the 
real offender been discovered 2?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And confessed ? ” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“Ts in custody, then?” 

“Tn a manner of speaking—yes.” 

“ How providential ! ” cried the sheriff; and every- 
body about said ‘ Providential, indeed!” ‘To which 
Luke Snow only replied, with a peculiar look, and a 
request that he might be taken at once to the con- 
demned cell, in order that he might give the con- 
demned prisoner an assurance of his safety from his 
own lips. 
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All in the condemned cell was much as when the 
governor lad quitted it. Holt ‘still lay in a swoon 
upon the ground, ignorant of his good fortune. The 
aged father was kneeling beside him, tears of mingled 
gratitude and remorse streaming down his furrowed 
cheeks. The prison warders were gathered round, 
hustling into the background the grim functionary who 
had been so suddenly robbed of his victim. The only 
change was, that, in place of the chaplain, the ductor 
was present, and was exerting himself to restore the 
prisoner to consciousness. 

It was some time before that was effected; and 
when he at length opened his eyes and looked round 
the cell, it was clear that he could not for the moment 
recollect what had happened. 

The terrible nature of his position came upon him 
all at ence, and cold dewdrops started out on his 
brow, as raising himself on one arm, he said: 

“Is the time come?” 

“ And passed,” replied the surgeon. 

“What! Have they waited till lrecovered ? Why, 
in beaven’s name, couldn’t they have done it as I 
was? I should have known nothing of it then.” 

“It’s better as it is,” replied tle doctor. 

“ Better!” cried Tim, indignantly. 

Tt was Morris Holt who replied. 

“Yes, my boy,” he said, “all’s for the best—the 
Lord be praised!” 

“Father! You here, too? And I had forgotten 
it. Oh! what is it has happened ? ” 

He might well ask; for looking round on the faces 
ef all who crowded the cell, he could see in each a 
look very different to that they had worn an hour 
before—a bright, satisfied look—for which he could 
not account. 

“You are reprieved, Holt,” said the governor, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

The poor fellow jumped up and grasped the hand 
eagerly. His face brightened with a hali-incredulous 
swile. 

“ Reprieved ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes—thanks to this geod friend of yours.” 

Luke Snow, thus introduced, stepped forward. 

The prisoner stared at him with amazement. 

“ You have done this for me? ” he asked. 

“ Yes; I’ve done it, sure enough,” replied Snow. 
“T said I'd do it, and I did.” 

“But I don’t know you. I’ve never seen you be- 
fore in all my life,” said Tim: 

“ Likely,” returned Snow, as coolly as if his nature 
was expressed in his name. ‘“ Father does, though.” 

Morris Holt, who seemed stunned and bewildered 
by the events that were happening about him, and 
was in these trying moments quite unlike the hard, 
stern man of business, as known at Ingarstone, con- 
firmed that statement. 

“Yeu and I’ve seldom met, Snow,” he said, “ and 
not always on the best of terms, and the Lord knows 
why yeu’ve done me and mine this service; but 
you've shown yourself a man such as I didn’t think 
you was, and I shall never ha’ done thankin’ you—in 
my heart, if not with my lips. I'm not a man of 
words, Snow. I can’t out with’em. I know what 
"tis I want to say—but I can’t; and that mostly, too, 
when I most want to. Thank you, Snow, and God 
bless yeu—and—and——” 

He seemed choked, and the tears were in his eyes, 
and he turned away. Snow, too, did not find the 
moment favourable to speaking. He only squeezed 
the hard hand that rested in his own horny palm, and 
recollected that he had something to say to the sheriff, 
which obliged him to dart from the cell. 

As for Tim, he was lost in wonderment, and could 
only cling to his father’s arm—trembling violently 
as he did so, and question those around him as to how 
this marvel had come about? 

‘Te these questions he could only get as the answer, 
that Snow had doneit. How thatsingular individual 
could have worked such a miracle remained a mystery 
to him; the more so as the result seemed quite dispro- 
portionate in its importance to the humble position of 
the agent who had brought it about. 

The arrival of the pompous little sheriff, to offer his 
congratulations, confirmed the reality of the good 
news; but the sheriff knew little more than the rest. 

“ The real culprit had been secured, he believed,” he 
ventured to say. 

“What! Is there fresh evidence against her?” 
exclaimed Holt. 

“Her? It’s a man, I fancy,” said the sheriff. 

“ Impossible! ” 

“TI understood so, from what was said,” was the 
answer. 

Tim Holt’s face fell. 

“Tt can’t be Nolan?” he thought. “He is as in- 
nosent ef thisasI am. If they have merely taken 
him again on suspicion, he must get eff—my evidence 
alone would acquit him—and then my peril’s as great 
as ever. Perhaps you could ascertain, sir?” he asked 
aloud. 

“In a moment—if Snow is here.” 


But Snow was not there. He had left the prison, 
and thus itwas impossible to satisfy Holt’s anxious 
doubts. Of one thing only was he certain, namely, 
that he had been reprieved, and had escaped the 
horrible fate which that morning was to have witnessed. 
He was, of course, still a prisoner; but even a dungeon 
is endurable when the light of hope irradiates‘it. 

That Holt should have remained a prisoner at all 
was a great disappointment to the sea of human be- 
ings surging around the prison walls, with the ghastly 
stranded bull in their midst. 

They looked for his instant discharge. The least 

expected was that some official statement would 
bémade to'them from the scaffold, as from a hustings, 
and that they would thus have an opportunity of 
giving expression to their feelings in shouts, even if 
they Were not permitted to carry off the reprieved, 
shoulder-high, in triumphant procession. 

Nothing of this ikind Happened. 

The appearance of a body of workmen on the 

scaffold, evidently with the intentien of taking it 
down, was the only proof granted to the public of 
the me or of the reprieve. That, however, was 
significant enough. It was clear that the execution 
was not going to take place that day, and that neither 
apology nor explanation would be offered. 
On this, the bulk of the tators slowly withdrew. 
—not without some grumbling and discontent—bat 
the whole did not depart till the grim gallows had 
gone down, a perfect wreck, and every timber of it 
had disappeared. 





CHAPTER LXL 
THE HOPELESS STRUGGLE. 

Too late! ‘Tis sweet to think of, sweéter still 

To hope for—that this blessed end soothed up 

The curse of the beginning : but I know 

It comes too late. Browning. 
Tue story which was too long for Luke Snow to 
tell in the prison, will be best set before the reader if 
we take up the thread of our narrative at that point 
at which the terror-stricken Ximena sprang from the 
railway-carriage. 
Luke Snow witnessed that desperate act. 
The wretched woman was not wrong in supposing 
that he was in the next compartment to that she occu- 
pied, and for the express purpose of watching her. We 
know how strong his suspicion of her guilt was. The 
case he had made out had half satisfied Ingarstone’s 
mind, and had even impressed that of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. In his own judg- 
ment, it was conclusive. And it was because it was 
thus conclusive, and because he saw no other way of 
saving an innocent man from death, that he had 
voluntarily assisted Ceci#l Ingarstone in those steps 
which he had recently been taking, and which had 
resulted in driving Ximena from her home. 
That night he was engaged, not in Cecil’s, but his 
own business. He was setting off to attend some fair 
or market ; and it was his wife’s sagacity which had 
detected Mildred Crook (for by that, her right name, 
they called Ximena) under her disguise. 
Directly she told her husband of this, his plans were 
decided on. 
“She don’t quit this country,” he had said, deci- 
sively. “I know her plan, and I'll spoilit too. She's 
escaped, and thinks to get down to Dover, and cross 
afere she can be stopped. Notif I know it. I may 
be running a risk; but innocent people don’t dolt in 
disguise in the dead of the night—leastways, I'll take 
the off-chance about her innocence, and see that she 
don’t get away with my good leave.” 
Acting upon this principle, he had rapidly tele- 
graphed ten words to Cecil Ingarstone; and then, 
taking his seat in the carriage in which the woman 
rode, lad set himself to watch what might happen. 
What did happen he was not prepared for. 
He had not noticed the opening of the door, as it 
was on what is called the six-foot-way side of the 
carriage—that opposite the side on which the station 
stood—and it was only by chance that he caught a 
glimpse of flying drapery, followed by a scream. 
Then, thrusting his head out of the window on 
that side, he perceived the door of the next compart- 
ment swinging to and fro, and understood what had 
happened. 
“ She’s escaped ! ” he ejaculated. 
Then he thought: 
“Hasshe? Or is she smashed?” 
Strain his eyes as he weuld, he could see nothing 
in the road; and this confirmed his first impression 
that the woman had taken a daring leap, and was 
clear off. 
All this while the train was slowly coming toa 
stand-still, and it speedily drew up before the first 
station on the down journey. ; 

Directly it stopped, Snow put his head out, and 
motioned to the guard, who was quitting his box. 

“ Look at that next compartment,” he said. 





Instead of obeying, the man looked at him; his 


face saying, as plainly as he could haye expres ig 
in words, “ What are you doing in 4 firs... 
riage?” ; . Ast-clas cae 

* All right, guv’ner,” said Snow, understgy 3; 
question in an instant. “But never ae y pb 
there!” Biba 

“Hafloa” hh suid. 

loa!” he said. “Empty? An } 
open? What does this oan > os 4 the other doe 

“Jumped out,” was the laconic answer, 

“ How do you know?” 

“Saw her going.” 

“Her? Was ita woman?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you saw her?” 

“ Likewise heard her scream.” 

“De you know her?” 

+ : know To she is.” 

e guard turned his light full upon 
Luke Snow, and scanned fim steadily rig _ 
cap down to the bottom button of his rough coat, 
visible as he leaned out of the window. Then jg 
locked the door of that compartment. That was hig 
practical commentary on the result of the inspecting 

“ Strange business!” was all he said. 

At that moment another guard came up, 

“There’s @ woman lying on the six-foot way, tro 
or three hundred yards up the lino,” he said," 

“ That's her!” cried Snow. “Is she hurt?” 

“Ded! E bat ! 

Y m ble! Here, let me out. 
here. I'll get out at this station.” iad 

The guards exchanged looks. 

“Tf you'll take my advice,” said the one who hal 
first come up, “ you'll stay where you are a minute, 
It looks ugly, the whole business; and so I tell you, 
That woman may have jumped out, or she may have 
been pitched out, and it ain’t difficult fora man of 
your sort to get from one compartment to another by 
the off-doors.” 

“But yeu don’t mean to say———” interposed Snov, 

“ But I do mean to say that it’s a doubtful affair, 
Where's your ticket ? ” 

The ticket was handed over. 

“Ah! I thought so,” said the knowing guari. 
“Second class. You know you've no right in thet 
carriage with that tieket. You know you've no right 
in there with any ticket. These carriages wasnt 
built for such as you, and I doubt if they'd have le 
you take a first-class ticket. They oughtu't to, if 
they did.” 

“But I can pay the difference, I s’pose,” urged 
Snow. 

“Pay! ’Tisn’t a question of paying. It's a qus- 
tion of position in society. You're not a first-chs 
man—you're a third-class; and you'd best keep sill 
and mind what you're after; for if this woman's ded, 
and there’s any suspicious circumstances, you my 
find yourself in a first-class cell in the county gud, 
and so I warn you.” 

With this, the guard turned his back, to imply that 
he had closed the conversation, but continued to stad 
sentry over the prisoner in the carriage. 

All this had tuken a very few minutes in tho sd- 
ing; and while it was going on, a body of porters 
had gone up the line with lanterns, displaying arel 
light, and were now seen returning slowly, beariug 
some heavy burden in their arms. 

The passengers were all on the alert, but wer 
sternly told to keep their places, as well as waruel 
that the train was about to start. 

Se the platform was comparatively clear, ani al 
could see that, when the porters returned, precedel 
and followed by the red light, the burden they sup 
ported was the body of an insensible woman. 

“ Does she live?” asked Luke Snow, eagerly pel 
ing over the head of the guard on sentry duty. 
“How does it concera you?” asked the guar, 
sharply. ip teas 
“Not me,” returned the other; “ but there’s 4 lifo 
depends on it. If it isn’t all over with her, fot 
heaven’s sake, let me get out. A word from hor lips 
may save a man from the gallows.” 

“Tt may save your own neck, you mean? 

“No. I mean what I say—no more and n0 Tess, 
It’s the solemn truth. Look here! You're excoeding 
your duty, and you know it. I’ve aright to get " 
of this carriage whenever I choose ; aud, by Jove 
do it, too. Every moment's precious. You don tkno 
what you're doing—what mischief you're yee 
Let me out, I mes ag 2 How dare you 
a prisoner of me ow dare you—— 

He was growing angry and violent; already he bed 
tried to kick the door open with his heavy buots 
now, leaning out of the window, be had got his" 
band in the guard’s collar. an 

At this moment the station-master came UP 
inte ‘ 
“Come, sir, hands off,” he said, forcibly sonore 
the aggressive knuckles. “Now, then, what 8 ™ 


” 








What do you want?” 
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“ ak to that dying woman,” Snow replied. 
ee station-master could reply, the guard 
dew him on one side and whispered into his ear. 
sued a few moments of conferenee. Then 
ee was watching them intently, saw the 
me beckon to a knot of idle porters, sehen. Shewe 
—s at a distance, and who at once ran up 
on received their instructions. 
“mn guard, thereupon, stepped up and unlocked the 


<= ie did not wait to hear what words ac- 
companied that act. He sprang on to the platform, 
ddarted off in the direction in which he had seen 
re body conveyed, the porters keeping up with and 
surrounding him as he went. What that meant he 
clearly understood. They were responsible for him, 

It was to the second-class waiting-roem that the 
body had been conveyed; and when Snow rushed in, 
he found it lying upon the table, the head supported 

: earriage-cushions. 
by A piteous sight it presented. 

Never could Mildred Crook, when, as Donna 
Ximena de Cordova, she reigned in the insolent | pride 
of her wondrous beauty, have imagined the possibility 
of her becoming such a spectacle, In leaping from 
the carriage she had fallen partly on her head—partly 
on her right side, The blow on the head had stunned 


her. 

i ared extinct. 

ee ewes! ” exclaimed Luke Snow, as he 
rushed into the room, then started back aghast. “ How 
horrible! Poor wretch! Poor, miserable wretch a 

With one glance of horror, he turned away—he 
could not bear it. 

Not soa surgeon who entered at that moment, and 
who approached the body with a professional calm- 
ness and self-possession. He was neither startled nor 
shocked. He simply regarded the body as if it had 
been of waxwork, for a second or so, and then turned 
up the cuffs of his coat sleeves, _ Having done this, he 
placed his hand over the region of the heart, then 
applied his ear there. This done, he raised’ the 
broken arm, so as to lay it upon the table; and passing 
round to the left arm, took that between his finger 
and thumb, and mechanically drew out his watch. 

“Ts she dead, sir?” exclaimed Snow. 

The surgeon—his name was Bates—turned round, 
amazed at such a question from such a man. 

“Eh? No,” he answered, curtly. 

“Will she live, sir—will she get over it? ” Snow 
pursued, his face and voice alike expressing the ut- 
most anxiety. 

“No, Why?” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Snow, advancing, and trying to 
speak confidentially to Bates, who, on his part, did not 
like the look of the wan, aud drew back, “yeu don’t 
know what depends on her life. If you eould only 
bring her round for ten minutes—for one minute, 
maybe—it might save a man from the gallows, If 
you can’t, no power on earth can save him, no, nor 
me either, from what I can see,” he added, looking 
round with a scowl at the men who hemmed him in 
on all sides. 

“Is this the truth?” asked the surgeon, doubtfully. 

“The solemn truth, as I live,’ said Luke Snow. 

“But what do you mean by saving a man from the 
gallows?” Bates inquired. 

“T mean that he—Holt’s his name, sir—you may 
have seen it in the papers—he dies to-morrow morn- 
%. That's his sentence.” 

“ But what has this woman to do with it?” 

“God forgive mo if I wrong her,” cried the man, 
solemnly ; “but I do believe as she did it, and as this 
isa judgment on her for her crime!” 

The earnestness of the man impressed the surgeon, 
and those about him more than the words. 

I oe ll see,” he said. “Wait in the next room, and 
wil call you should there be any return of con- 
Sclousnegs,” 
ad she should come to her senses, you mean, sir?” 
oaly eat, Obi sit, you won't forget? If there's 
wh chance, let me have it, for the poor lad’s 


With these words, he went. The train had already 
ee: onward, and the station was deserted, except 
- te ~m ae who had strayed in from the town, 
emnaes ved by the train itself, and who ineffectually 
rT cir hoses against the ground-glass windows 
down een class waiting-room, or walked up and 

Tah A, atform, discussing the strange accident. 
in oa now sat in a private office, alone; but know- 
a eh enough that he was a ptisoner, and that his 
of the was at the door. The dreariness and monotony 

Place was in singular contrast with the excite- 
“' Mery raged in his breast, 
 . ted Crook’s desperate act convinced him of her 
; while the faet that she was not dead, but in a 
which, wpe eros State, awoke in him a project 
teasibie each moment, appeared more and more 


“Why should he not save Tim Holt?” 





That query engaged all his thoughts. Surely, he 
argued with himself, Milired Crook weuld die peni- 
tent. Surely she would confess, wien a word of 
hers would save a fellow-creature, and not burden her 
soul with the guilt of a second murder. 

The difficulty was that she might not recover her 
reason, or she might revive when it was too late— 
when the fatal moment had passed, or when it was 
impossible to reach the place of execution, 

t was with these chances weighing upon his mind 
that Luke Snow sat in the private room. 

The clock on the mantel-piece was pointing te 
twelve when he entered that room, and heard the door 
locked on him. The hands moved round at a spail’s 
pace to one—and no soul had come to him. He waited 
on, so impatient now that he could not sit, but was 
obliged to walk to and fro, for the mere sake of relief, 
and saw that two quarters had passed—that another 
was nearly gone—then the door was unlocked, and 
the surgeon came in. 

Snow only looked at him, but his glance was 
enough, 

“No,” said Bates ; ‘‘ not yet.” 

“But is there any hope, sir?—any chance that I 
o- leave this place in time for what I want to 
do?” 

“They won't let you leave this place,” said the sur- 
geon; and he sat himself on the corner of the table, 
conveniently for swinging one leg. 

“ But they must, sir!” cried Snow, in a voice of 
agony; “ why shouldu’t they, sir? What right have 
the: to keep me here? I’ve done nothing.” 

“Except admitting that you knew this poor, 
wretched woman, and that you saw her jump out of 
the train.” 

“ And what then? ” 

“What then? Why, it remains to be seen whether 
she wasn’t thrown out, and whether you hadn’t a hand 
in it. It was easy for you to have swung yourself 
into another carriage when the deed was done—so they 
say; and your riding first class at all is suspicious, on 
the face of it.” 

The face of Luke Snow glowed with indignation. 
But he was a practical man, and took clear views of 
things. So he did not waste his breath in explanations 
which would have been thrown away upon the sur- 
geon: he simply said: 

“Tf so be, sir, as this. poor woman revives, and is 
able to say enough to criminate herself, she'll be able 
to say enough to clear me. Andall I ask is, that you, 
as a gentleman, will witness what she says. If she 
does not come round, tien I must take my chance— 
and Tim Holt must take his, too!” 

The surgeon looked at the speaker, as if to satisfy 
himself whether this was genuine or assumed, and then 
said : 

“ Why do you take so strong an interest in this man 
—Holt, isn’t his name ?—who’s to be hung to-morrow, 
or, rather, to-day ?” 

“Tf you'll listen, sir, I'll tell you what I know, 
and you shall then judge for yourself,” replied the 
man. 

Bates, having nothing to do but to await the effects 
of what he had been doing in the next room, settled 
himself still more firmly on the corner of the table, 
and swung his leg with increased vigour. Then, 
with a nod, hoe implied that he listeved. 

The tale which Luke Snow related is already fa- 
miliar to us: we know what he had observed—what 
inferences he had drawn, and what conclusions he had 
arrived at. We have heard his communication to 
Lord Ingarstone, and to this he now added what kad 
since happened. 

“ It’s a suspiciousthing, certainly,” Bates said, when 
he had heard all; “and if your version of the affair is 
correct, there’s little doubt in my mind about this 
woman's guilt. That is, if your story is true.” 

“ But what proof can I offer you?” sxid the other. 

“None, that I see, to-night.” 

“ And if not to-night, what/il be the use of anything 
I can say, sir?” 

“ Well, little enough, so far as your friend is con- 
cerned; but you may need all your influence for 
yourself.” 

* But they can’t seriously suspect me——” 

“ You will see,” interrupted Bates, suffering himself 
to slip from the table to his feet. “I must be looking 
after my patient.” 

With this, he quitted the room, locking the door 
after him. 

The hands of the little clock on the mantel-piece 
went round more slowly than ever; and yet, when 
Luke Snow awoke out of a deep reverie on the awk- 
wardness of his position, he was startled to see how 
far they had got. 

It was two o'clock. 

“ Now it’s hopeless!” he exclaimed, aloud. “ I'm 
more than forty miles away, and the difficulties on all 
sides make it as good as forty thousand. Well, he must 
die. Innocent men have swung before now: he'll only 
make one more,” 





He threw himself into a chair, and, with a groan, 
abandoned his project. 

Poor Tim Holt! 

His fate never looked more gloomy than at that 
instant. In all the world he had only one friend who 
could save him—that rough, uncouth, but, withal, 
honest and tender-hearted iellow. And this dne un- 
known friend was himself a prisoner; and, dismayed 
by the difficulties before him, had resolved to abandon 
the condemned to his fate. 

Could anything be more hopeless ? 


CHAPTER LXIL 
AT LAST, 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will 
Shakespeare, 

So deplorable was the prospect, and so utterly 
had Luke Snow given up his project, that he did not 
look up when he next heard the key turning in the 
lock of the door. 

It was a porter who entered, and who said: 

“ Now, sir, this way.” 

He rose mechanically, and followed the porter into 
the second class waiting-room—noticing, as he did so, 
that the station-master was out on the platform, in deep 
converse with a sergeant of police, and that a police- 
man was standing at a respectful distance, as if wait- 
ing for orders. 

The lights in the waiting-room had been turned 
down, the fire had gone out, and. the appearance the 
place presented was gloomy and depressing in the 
extreme. 

On the table there still lay that bleeding wreck of a 
beautiful woman, as he had loit it, except that the 
head was now rajsed by extra pillows, and the body 
was covered with a shawl. 

As Snow approached the table, he could not repress 
an exclamation of horror. 

The face, which he had left as rigid and inanimate 
as that of a corpse, turned slowly toward him. 

And how terribly changed it had already become! 
Swollen and purple, with ouly thin slits through which 
the eyes were dimly visible. Lut those.eyes saw him 
as he drew near, and a shudder weut through the 
mutilated frame—a shudder of recognition and in- 
stinctive fear. 

“ This is the man who wishes to speak to you,” said 
Bates, bending over the prostrate form. 

“ What does he want?” asked a faint low voice, 
so unlike that round musical utterance which stirred 
the liearts of men to love. 

* Mikired Crook!” burst out Luke Snow. “ You 
know me, and you knew why it is that I’m here. For 
God's sake, hear me, and tell me the truth.” 

“ Yes—lI listen,” she murmured. 

“You're in a desperate plight,” the other said. 
“Tt’s no use for me to flatter you, or for you to flatter 
yourself. You never can get over this night’s work. 
‘The doctor knows it, and he'll tell you what I tell 

ou.” 

The eyes, scarcely visible from the swollen cheeks, 
rolled toward the side on which Bates stood, and 
met his with an inquiring gaze. 

‘+1 fear it,” he said, answering the look in words. 

“ But there is a chance?” she gasped. 

“ Well——” 

“T am not so much hurt? Not fatally? This 
pain is not—death ? ” 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“ Pray compose yourself,” he said, 

“ But you don’t answer me? Why can’t you speak 
now, now when I am strong enough to hear the truth ? 
I can—bear—anything—now.” 

Her voice slowly died away, and she fainted. 

Snow turned angrily upon the surgeon. 

“Why couldn't you tell her the worst, sir? ” he 
said; “ you know what depends on her speaking.” 

“¥ do—and I also know what depends on my speak- 
ing. It may kill ber.” 

“ But, anyhow, she can’t live. 
words,” urged the man. 

“They may be—but I’ve no right to shorten her 
life by a second, for all that,” was Bates’ reply. 

So they steod watchiug the senseless form, listening 
to the groans, and the struggling breath, until the 
eyelids once more unclosed, aud the woman looked 
round, 

She was changed, even in that time. It was hard 
to say in what; but she was weaker and feebler, and 
there was a look in her face that had more of death 
than of life in it. 

Before anyone ceuld interpose, Luke Snow bent to- 
ward her imploringly, and said : 

‘Mildred, have you nothing to say before you 

oO ” 
. “Nothing,” she whispered. 

“ What! nothing to confess? ’Tisn’t too late to save 
young Holt. A word from you will doit now. Don’t, 


They're your own 
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for Heaven’s sake, take his tlood upon your head, 
when a word may spare you the crifhe.” 

She did not reply ; but groaned heavily. 

“Is—is this death? ” she presently asked. 

“Tt is.” 

The surgeon made that answer. 

“You will swear it?” she demanded, with sudden 
energy. 

“Yes.” 

“ Well—then ~ 

“You will confess?” cried Luke. 

“T will.” 

“ That it was your hand which took Lydia Ingar- 
stone's life ?” 

“Yes, I did it.” 

“You hear her? ‘You heard her words?” he 
cried, looking round, so as to make all present wit- 
nesses of them. Then, bending over the wretched 
woman again, he said, ‘One further question—did 
you leap from the train to-night of your own act?” 

“ Of my own act,” she repeated. 

“ Not mine?” 

She softly shook her head. 

There was a moment of profound silence. 

Then the mutilated woman suddenly gathered up 
her remaining strength, and, half raising herself, 
burst forth in a loud, shrill, but uncertain voice : 

“Tell him, tell Ormond Redgrave that I—that his 
mother is——” 

She sank slowly back. 

The energy she had striven to throw into that last 
communication had defeated her. The vital power, at 
its lowest ebb, had failed, 

“She will never finish that sentence,” said the 
surgeon, after they had stood gazing on the corpse for 
some few minutes; and as he spoke, he drew up the 
shawl which covered the body, until it hid the poor, 
bruised, swollen, and distorted face also. 

Mildred Crook’s part on this earth was played 
out. 

It had been a bad, bold part, from first to last, 
and the evil effects of it were not yet atan end; but 
in the one respect, that she had confessed the dark 
sin that overshadowed it, she had offered some little 
atonement for her infamy. 

The question now was, how that confession was to 
be made available, how it was to save Tim Holt 
from the unmerited punishment to which he was 
sentenced ? 

Luke Snow and the surgeon,—the latter, convinced 
by what he had heard from the dying woman's ‘ips, 
that she had perished by her own act—discussed this 
point, long and anxiously. Bates was of opinion that 
too much time had been wasted, and that it was use- 
less to move in the matter any further. To this, 
however, the gipsy would not listen. 

“T'll try it,” he said, “if I die on the road.” Con- 
fidence inspires confidence; and when he saw the 
temper of his companion, Bates began to exert himself 
in earnest to assist him. 

The first thing to be done was to set down the 
confession made by the dying woman in writing, and 
for the witnesses to swear to it before a magistrate. 
This was, in itself, a case of time and difficulty; inas- 
much as the nearest magistrate lived a mile from the 
station, and was with great difficulty aroused from 
his slumbers, and then so dazed with alarm—partly at 
its being burglars and partly fire—that it was far 
from easy to make him understand what was wanted 
from him, and very far indeed from easy to get bim to 
consent when he did understand it. 

However, this was accomplished at last; and while 
it was about, a sleepy ostler at the Railway Inn had 
succeeded’ in horsing a vehicle—in the nature of an 
old-fashioned gig with high wheels—and this was 
now waiting. 

“What's the distance, Joe?” asked Luke, as the 
reins were banded to him by the sleepy ostler. 

“Twenty miles, as near asa toucher,” was Joe’s 
response, after he had thrown his head on one side, 
and chewed an inch-and-a-half of straw to assist his 
calculation. 

“Good night, old fellow!” shouted Bates, “and 
luck go with you!” 

The little knot of bystanders—it was a very small 
knot now, for the hour was late—raised a feeble cheer ; 
and in the midst of it the rough, warm-hearted fellow 
set off on his errand of mercy. 

It was as dark, cold, and uncomfortable as a 
November night could be ; and the unfortunate being, 
perched up in the rickety old gig, with a horse of un- 
known temper, ‘felt that he had a task before him. 
Happily, he was accustomed to getting about at night, 
and was well acquainted with the country for thirty 
miles reund London; but, for all that, he did not quite 
relish this undertaking—more particularly as he did 
not clearly see his way to the end of it. 

“ They're a awful lot—they aristocrats—to have 
dealin’s with,” he soliloquised, as he drove along. 
“You never find out who's the right party to see; 
and when you've got him, there’s—a-hem, and all o’ 


nuisance to see him. And it'll ’ave to be set right, 
too.” 
The night was execrable, and the road none of the 
best. 

It was impossible for him to see an inch beyond 
the moving circle of light which the gig-lamps 
created. At every rut the old gig would sway and 
creak as if its last moments were come; and to add to 
the charm of the ride, the mare had a habit of shying 
at everything white—whether it was a cottage, a 
gate, or even a heap of stones by the road-side. 

In spite of these difficulties, ten out of the “ twenty 
miles, as near as a toucher,” were accomplished. A 
village well known to Luke was reached; and his 
heart bounded with satisfaction as he rattled through 
the familiar, but now deserted streets. 

“Come! This is business. We shall do it now!” 
he exclaimed, mentally patting himself on the head. 
“ Forward, lass ; ten more, and we——” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before he 
was turning a summersault in the air. 

The mare had shied at the toll-bar; and the creak- 
ing old gig, run suddenly on to a kerb-stone, toppled 
over, pitching the driver into the road. For an in- 
stant Luke was stunned, and unable to move. When 
at length he picked himself up, his eyes, into which 
blood was tricking from a scalp~wound, could dimly 
perceive the mare some twenty yards down the road, 
with the wreck of the gig, just visible by the light of 
one Jamp, at her heels. ~ 

“This is a finisher! ” groaned the poor fellow, as 
he lay, feeling his ribs, to ascertain if any were 
broken. “Poor Tim! you’re done for at last. I’ve 
tried my hardest, and done my duty by you, as if you 
was my own son; but I’m floored now. Luck’s agin 
you. You was born to swing, I s’pose. And yet to 
think Five as good as got your pardon in my 

ket ! 

For half-an-hour or more Luke sat by the road- 
side, too much shaken to rise, and too bewildered to 
hit upon any expedient by which he was to get him- 
self conveyed over those intervening ten miles. Utter 
despair, aided by bodily pain, was rapidly overcoming 
him. 

Again, then, Tim Holt’s chance of life seemed gone. 

The time was ebbing away so fast, the distance was 
so great, and all depended on this poor fellow, lying 
bruised and hopeless in a road-side ditch ! i 

But hark! What sownd was that ? 

Luke raised himself on his elbows, to listen. Sound 
travelled far in the still night. Surely those were 
wheels! Surély, too, they were approaching—bad 
entered the village—were only a few yards distant ? 
Yes; it was the sound of wheels. It was a carriage 
rapidly approaching. It drew near. 

“ Stop!” cried Luke, springing up out of the ditch 
at the carriage window, quite forgetful of his injuries. 
“ Drive on!” shrieked a pale face at the window. 

But the carriage stopped. The overturned gig and 
the ruminating, perhaps repentant mare, blocked up 
the road. 

“* What does this mean?” shrieked the same voice, 
and an elderly man sprang from the carriage, and 
looked fiercely round, as if ready to do battle with a 
score of highwaymen. 

Luke Snow boldiy confronted him. 

“You scoundrel!” cried the irascible pale man. 
“ What do you mean by this? ” 

“T have been thrown,” Luke replied, as calmly as 
he could. “I was posting to save the life of a man 
who will be hung in three hours unless I can reach 
him. And I have the confession of the murderer in 
my pocket.” 

“Stuff! Nonsense! Don’t believe it!” cried the 
fiery, pale gentleman. “All a planned thing to rob 
and murder——” 

“Will you read the confession ? ” asked Luke, pre- 
senting it. 

“No.” 

And he sprang into the carriage. 

“ Yes,” he shouted, a moment after, “I will. Show 
it me.” 

The paper was handed in—the pale man starting as 
it was presented as if he expected it concealed a 
loaded pistol—and was hastily glanced over by the 
dim light. 

“Gad! this is strange! Singular! Ingarstone’s 
daughter—yes, I recollect. ‘om told me all about 
it. But here—you, sir—-what business is it of yours? 
You look more like one of the criminal classes 
yourself than anything else. What have you to do 
with it? ” 

“T’m a man, sir,” said Luke, proudly, and with 
somewhat of indignation in his tone; “and it isn’t a 
man’s part to see an innocent fellow-mortal die like a 
felon, if he can help it.” 

“ Right—you’re right. And I tell you what, I hap- 
pen to know the magistrate whose name's to those 
papers; and taking that as an earnest of your good 
faith, I’ll give you a lift in my carriage, if you'll first 





help my fellows to clear the road.” 





ne 

This was soon done; and Luke—havin 
permission to take his seat on the bee en nial 
rumble behind—was accommodated with a place ~ 
side, opposite the irascible old gentleman. 1 him bo 
speedily narrated his night's adventures, with so much 
of the story of Mildred Crook as he deemed it neces. 
sary for him to know. 

“And now,” said the fiery gentleman, “since you! 
told me so much, I'll teil you something in sien 
That breakdown was the luckiest thing that could 
have happened, though it did drive you to despair 
You don’t know me, I daresay? No. | thought not 
Well, sir, Tom’s my brother. Tom's the Home Secro. 
tary, and I’m going straight to his house—havo tp 
meet him at six, on business. So, you see, Providencg 
isn’t at fault—never is—know's what's best to be dong 
—better than we do—and does it.” 

With which scrap of philosophy, the old gentlemen 
wrapped himself up in his cloak, and, leaning back, 
a ~ off = sleep. niet a 

ut the way was clearly for the repri 
which was obtained without further difficaly, - 
reached its destination just in time. 

“ And thank God for it!” Luke Snow was wont to 
ejaculate. “I said I’d do it, and so I did. Them 
last words was the best Mildred Crook ever spoke in 
her life—poor wretch! But what was that she 
wanted to say about Ormond Redgrave and his 
mother ?” 

Ah! what? 

(To be continued). 





@'Tae Spaniso Navy.—The Company des Forges 
et Chantiers de la Seyne-in France, has just built, 
plated frigate called the Numancia, for the Spanish 
Government; and a scientific commission, nominated 
by that Government, has, after assisting in her trial 
trips, which took place in the neighbourhood of 
Toulon, formally accepted the vessel. The frigate 
has cost nearly £320,000, and is said to be a fine spe- 
cimen of iron architecture. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, in the event of war with Peru, intends, dit-on, 
sending her to the Peruvian waters. 

GENERAL Tom Tums, HIs Wire, AND Basy.— 
Mr, and Mrs. Stratton (General Tom Thumb and his 
wife) have been giving receptions at Calcaldi’s Hotel, 
Dover Street, Piccadilly. The General looks remark- 
ably well, and has improved in appearance since we 
last saw him. He is now twenty-seven years old, 
His wife is smaller than the General, is dark, with 
very well-defined features, indeed exceedingly pretty, 
good figure, and inclined to embonpoint. Her age is 
twenty-three. The baby was also exhibited, which is 
now twelve months old, weighing seven pounds and 
three quarters. The diminutive pair seem very proud 
of their offspring; whether it will be of the same 
Liliputian stamp we cannot at present say. Mrs 
Stratton’s sister, aged twelve, was also present. She 
is smaller still than the General or his wife. 

Raitway Passencers’ SicNaL.—Mr. Edward Tat- 
tersall’s plan for giving railway passengers a means 
of communication with the guard, in case of accident, 
was on Thursday submitted to tlhe chairman and di- 
rectors of the London and South Western Railway, at 
the Waterloo Station. A carriage on that line had 
been placed at his dispesal for some time past, fitted 
up with the apparatus, under the superintendence of 
the engineer of the company, and several trials run 
with it, and with perfect success. The trials were re 
peated in presence of the officials above mentioned, and 
with results which were gratifying to all present. The 
invention, which is patented, points out at once to the 
guard, by day or night, the carriage, and even the 
compartment, from which the alarm signal is given. 
Each passenger can use the signal without moving 
from his seat, and each carriage has its own separate 
apparatus. 

AvcKLAND.—There has been no collision between 
the imperial forces and the insurgents during the past 
month, and a considerable number of tle latter have 
surrendered their arms and given in their submission 
to the powers that be. His Excellency the Governor 
and Sir Duncan A. Cameron, accompanied by thelt 
staffs and several of the leading members of the Colo- 
nial Government, visited ‘Tauranga, and bad an inter: 
view with some of the insurgent chiefs, wh i 
their sorrow for the past, and promised amendment {0 
the future. Sir G. Grey guaranteed to thei the ri 
session of three-fourths of their lands, and promisedt 
supply them with seed to enable them to begin anv 
to lay down their crops. If we may judge by we 
expressions of surprise end gratitude, they 
scarcely prepared to meet with such liberal terms. b. 
the conquerors had belonged te the Maori race, 
would certainly have forfeited the whole of our Ler 
sessions, . hey will still possess an extensive - 
country, and it is reported that they are esses 
sell the greater portion of it to the Govern ate 
Meanwhile, the Ist Regiment of Waikato a of 
been sent down to Tauranga, to take possess 
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will be allowed to do so without 
pet lands my of the natives. The war at 
aa is therefore at an end, and no one will deny 
+ our dealings with the insurgents there, justice 
fist, iD —— red with mercy. We trust that it will 
js ben tompe*"Nothing is more likely to excite 
ps0 @ jrited gace such as the Maories are to rebellion 
Nig ding sense of wrong. By proelamation in the 
~ aland Gazette, under date August 22, the native 
a ‘ihe Waitotara block of land, in the province of 
_ ton, which is estimated to contain about 
pron ny needy declared extinguished. 


40,000 acres, is 
—— 


ALL ALONE. 


BEDEN. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., ée. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A SHOCK. 


t Oh, God! that I should dread 
poy Bnd Answer me! 
my beloved, speak to me! 
I have so much endured, so much endured! 
Look on me! The grave hath not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me. 


Itis 
To look upon 
Speak to me, 


« Ayp now, James Stukely, that you have the con- 
ent of Gladdys, given to yourself, personally, as you 
insisted it should be given, there exists no longer the 
mst cause for delaying your marriage. — We are 

inning to attract more attention than I like,” said 

Mrs Llewellyn, when she and her son were once more 

alone in the drawing-room. 

ryt indeed! But why do you dislike attention, 
mother?” 

« Because I do.” ‘ 

“ Extraordipary + 

“ Tenders, all things considered, I think you had 
better go this morning and take out a special license, 
and speak to some clergyman, and have the marriage 
ceremony performed quietly here at ten o’clock to 
morrow, Andat twelve we can be en route for Cader 
Idris.” 

“No, mother! No, no, no! I object to that!” said 
Mr. Stukely. 

“Object to what, you provoking fellow? What 
now? I thought it was all right, now that Gladdys 
freely consents,” exclaimed Mrs. Llewellyn, im- 

patiently. 

“Well, soit is allright, so far -. but-——” 

“But what?” 

“] won't have my marriage ceremony performed in 
ia back parlour, as if I was smuggling a wife, and 
ashamed of what I was doing. I won't, I won't, I 

won't! There, mother ! I don’t want to be disrespect- 
ful; but I will be married in the open church, or—not 

al—all!” said Mr. Stukely, bringing his fist down 
upon the marble table with an emphatic thump. 

If ever there was a moment in which Mrs. Llewellyn 
felt thoroughly exasperated with her sen, or strongly 

mpted to throw up her enterprise, it was now. 

“Oh, patience!” she exclaimed.. ‘“‘I would not 
mind having an unmanageable son, if he had only 
mind enough to manage for himself! Nor would I 
mind having a foolish son, if he would only allow me 
lo manage for him. But I say a son, who is at once 
colish and unmanageable, is the werst of all trials, as 
a stubbern idiot is the worst of all idiots.” 

Mr. Stukely made no sort of defence against this at- 
tack, but remained in sulky silence. 

Mrs. Llewellyn broke out afresh : 

“Pray, sir, do you consider your cousin Gladdys in 
§ proper state of health, either in mind or body, to 
stand up in a public church and be married ? ” 

“If she is well enough to be married at all, she is 
well enough to be married in church,” obstinately 
replied Mr, Stukely. 

“Well, well, let it be so, then. You can be married 
‘o-morrow morning at ten o'clock, and we can leave 
town by the twelve o'clock train. Will that answer 
Jour purpose, sir? * demanded Mrs. Llewellyn. 

§ Oh, yes, mother. I only ask that everything shall 

done openly and honestly—fair and above board, 
you know. And if I have said anything rude, I am 
sure I beg your pardon, mother,” said Mr. Stukely, 
Clearing up his cloudy brow. 

‘+18 granted. But I would rather you should fol- 
si my advice than beg my pardon.” 

on would in all that is right, mother.” 
ould I advise you to do anything wrong—I, 
ily mother?” inguired Mrs. Llewellyn, reproach- 


“See here, mother: you may think it right for me 
in Gladdys to be married peteaisis in a ‘back par- 
re 3 and if you do, you are right te advise me accord- 

‘sly. But I think, that for me to smuggle my mar- 
nage up ‘0 & corner in that way looks as if I was 
Dg a wife, and fearing to be found out in it. And 


sent to it; for ‘to him that thinketh it sin, it is sin,’ 
you know, mother,” explained Mr. Stukely, with 
more than his usual exercise of the reasoning facul- 


ties. 

“Well, well—let it be as you please. I will argue 
with you no longer; it would be useless to do so. Go 
now and make those few preparations that lie within 
your own province; and I will do my part in mine,” 
said Mrs. Llewellyn, rising to break up the con- 
ference. 

When, however, Mr. Stukely had left her, she 
paced up and down the floor uneasily, muttering to 
herself : 

“ What an obstinate brute is my son when he pleases 
to be! To insist upon taking Gladdys to church to be 
married! I hope there will be no risk in it. I believe 
there will be none. I do not see how there can be 
any. She wiil not do as she did before. She has no 
spy and confederate now near her, to watch me and 
assist her. She has no stimulant at hand to counter- 
act the effect of the sedative I give her. She is not 
playing a part now; she is really subdued to my will. 
Therefore there can be no risk even in talsing her to 
church to be married. But yet-——” 

But yet Mrs. Llewellyn was not satisfied in her 
own mind as she slowly sauntered from the drawing- 
room. 

By nightfall every preparation for the marriage was 
completed, 

‘The next day dawned clear, frosty, and brilliant. 

Early in the morning, Mrs. Llewellyn, attended by 
Ennis, bearing the breakfast tray, went to the cham- 
ber of her victim. 

She found poor Gladdys already up, carelessly clad 
in the white wrapper sie usually wore, sitting in a 
low nursing chair, and engaged in dressing her wax 
baby. 
* Seo,” she exelaimed, helding up the doll for in- 
spection; “ Ennis bought her a new lace robe yester- 
day—see how nice she looks in it.” 

“ Yes; but lay the doll down now, Gladdys, and 
eat your breakfast. Do you know what day this is ?” 
inquired Mrs. Llewellyn. 

“No; what day is it?” 

“It is your wedding-day, Gladdys.” 

“Law! is it?” 

“ Why, certainly. Did you not know that you were 
to be married to-day ?” ; 

“Law! no.” 

“Yes. So now lay the dell down, and come and 
eat your brealsfast.” 

Gladdys ebediently placed the wax baby in the 
berceaunette, and then drew up to the little table, 
and drank the drugged coffee and ate the buttered rolls. 
‘Now, then, I am ready to go,” she said, rising, 
and wiping her mouth. 

“But you must be dressed before you go, you know,” 
said the lady. 

“Oh, yes, sure enough,” said the poor creature, 
catching up a black shawl and throwing it over her 
white wrapper, and then running to the wardrobe to 
get her bonnet. : 
“Stop, stop, Gladdys! Would you go to church in 
a morning-gown? Nonsense! You don’t know what 
you are about.” 

“‘T don’t believe I do,” laughed Gladdys. 

“ Sit down there, in that seat before your toilet- 
table, and let Ennis dress you.” 

Gladdys laughed, and obeyed, unloosening her black 
hair, and flinging it abroad over her white shoulders, 
as she sat there. 

Ennis very gravely commenced combing out that 
long hair—for she was beginning to have doubts of 
the propriety of her own conduct in aiding the plans 
of her mistress. 

The bridal toilette of Gladdys was soon completed. 
On this occasion; however, instead of the wreath 
of orange blossoms and the long veil, she wore a 
white bonnet, and a white mantle over her white silk 
dress. 

As soon as her gloves were drawn on, and the 
prayer-book was placed in her hands, she was led 
down-stairs to the front door, where the bridegroom, 
in a “ wedding garment,” awaited her. 

“T hope it is all right now, cousin Gladdys? ” he 
said, as he drew her white gloved hand within his 


arm. 
“All right now,” she answered. 

“And mind, now, if you feel like backing out again, 

you had better do it here and now than wait until you 

get before the parson, and then mortify me by flinging 

me off,” he continued. 

“Oh, she will not do that,” hastily put in Mrs. 

Llewellyn. 

* Oh, no, she will not do that,” parrot-like, repeated 

Gladdys. 

“Very well, then; come on,” said Mr. Stukely, 

leading his bride-elect to the carriage that stood wait- 

ing before the door. : 

Mrs. Llewellyn followed—for she was to ride with 





“nee I do think so, it would be wrong for me to con- 


them. 


And while Mr. Stukely was putting Gladdys into 
her seat, Mrs. Llewellyn looked up and down the 
street, in a vague uneasiness lest the strange hod-bearer 
should make his appearance, and in some way or other 
interfere with the proceedings of the day. 

But he was nowhere visible. 

_ She therefore followed her party into the carriage, 
avhich was immediately driven off. 

The church that had been selected by Mrs. Llewel- 
lyn and her son, in council, for the performance of 
the marriage ceremony, was at the west end of the 
town, two good miles from their residence. 

This was a precaution adopted by the lady, to pre- 
vent the bridal party from being followed by all the 
idlers in the street, as it certainly would have been 
had they gone to any church in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

As the carriage was driven at a good speed, they 
soon reached their destination. 

How is it that news flies ? 

Who can tell ? 

The news that a wedding was to come off at St. 
Asaph’s church ‘that morning had, in some manner, 
preceded them, 

Perhaps the sexton, who had received instructions. 
to open and air the church, had dropped a hint to the 
first and second grave-diggers, who had spread the 
intelligence. Or perhaps the people simply guessed 
the truth, from the fact of the church being open on 
~ A aa morning, that was neither a fast nor a fes- 

val. 

Be that as it may, a erowd had collected about the 
church—news-boys, match-girls, boot-blacks, idlers, 
vagrants, and beggars made quite a mob to wait for 
the bridal party to arrive. 

And even the mechanics and labourers that were at 
work on a block of new buildings that were in course 
of erection on the opposite side of the street, “ knocked 
off” for a few minutes te see the wedding. 

The carriage drew up at the church door. 

The bridegroom alighted, and assisted his bride to 
alight. 

She was so closely veiled that the crowd could not 
see her face as she was led through it into the 
church. 

Mrs. Llewellyn got out, with the help of her foet- 
man; and as she followed the youthful pair, she 
threw her eyes superciliously over the “rabble 
rout” that had gathered to receive her, and, in doing 
sO, she encountered—the eyes of the strange work- 
man ! 

He stoed there, hod on shoulder, gazing upon her 
with a sort of idiotic consternation depicted in his 
blank stare and oper mouth, 

An icy bolt of terror shot through her heart; and, 
shivering as with an ague fit, she hurried into the 
church, 

A considerable number of respectable-looking peo- 
ple occupied the back seats and side pews. These 
were uninvited wedding guests—or, at best, guests 
only invited by the sexton. 

Mrs. Llewellyn, angered by the crowd outside, 
terrified by the strange hod-carrier, and annoyed by 
the people inside, found an opportunity, in coming up 
behind her son, to whisper fiercely in his ear the: 
questions : 

“How is this? Where do all these people come- 
from? Who gave them leave to gather here? ” 

‘* Well, mother, I believe when the church doors are 
open, the people have a right to come in and partici- 
pate in anything that is going forward. And I, for 
my part, have no objection. Have you, cousin Glad- 
dys ? ” inquired the bridegroom. 

“ Law, no,” replied the bride. 

“ There, now, you see, mother, Gladdys has no ob- 
jection, no more than I have. And, besides, a mar- 
riage should be a public ceremony—not a private one. 
Let the folks come and see mine, if it does them any 
good. I told the sexton so.” 

“ Always a fool!” muttered Mrs. Llewellyn, to her= 
self. 

By this time they had reached the space in front of 
the altar, at which stood the officiating clergyman, 
book in hand. 

The little party soon arranged itself. 

The clergyman opened the book, and commenced: 
the ceremony. 

The bride was as calm and as cold as the “ Snow 
Maiden.” 

The bridegroom was a little fidgetty, as though 
troubled by reminiscences of the former marriage 
ceremony. 

Mrs. Llewellyn stood a little in the rear of the party, 
outwardly composed, but inwardly agitated, and alt’ 
the while watching, through the corner of her eye, 
the crowd that had pushed its way into the aisles of* 
the church, as if she dreaded an imterruption from 
some of them. 

When the minister reached that critical part of the- 
ceremony which had proved so fatal to her plans on a 





former occasion, and as he read again the passage, 
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“Tf any man can show just cause why they may 

not be jeined together, let him now speak, er else 

hereafter for ever hold his peace,” and while he 

made the usual pause, she held her breath in a guilty 
ad. 


The pause was not interrupted, however. The adju- 
ration was not answered. No one present seemed to 
know any just cause why the ceremony should not 
proceed. 

ae the danger, real or imaginary, was safely 


. 

Safely passed, even though, to Mrs. Llewellyn’s un- 
speakable horror and amazement, in lifting ler head, 
she saw the mysterious workman, hod on shoulder, 
standing with the crowd in the middle aisle, and 
staring, with open eyes and mouth, at the actors in the 
soleran farce before him. 

By this time, the minister had turned to the young 
couple before him, and was in the act of charging 
them, under the most awful pains and penalties, 
that if either of them knew any impediment why they 
mien not be joined together, to then and there con- 
ess it. 

Again Mrs. Llewellyn held her breath suspended. 
And even Mr, Stukely joived in her terrors during the 
short pause that ensued; for he remembered that it 
was just at this point of the proceedings on a former 
occasion that Gladdys had torn off her bridal wreath 
and veil, and uttered her agonized protestation against 
the forced marriage. Now, however, Gladdys re- 
mained quietly enough, with her eyes fixed upon tle 
ground, unconscious of or indifferent to what was 
passing around her. 

And tie crisis passed safely. 

The bridegroom and his lady mother breathed 
freely. 

And the ceremony proceeded prosperously towards 
its close. 

When, however, the right moment came for the 
bridegroom to place tle ring upon the finger of the 
bride, that transaction required some little shifting of 
position. 

And‘ thus it was that, in turning half around, to 
present her ungloved left hand to the bridegroom, 
the bride stood suddenly face to face with—the hod- 
carrier! 

Magnetized by what he gazed upon, he had uncon- 
sciously elbowed his way through the crowd towards 
the scene of action, and now he stood obtrusively near 
the actors, and face to face with the bride! 

As one struck with sudden madness by the sight of 
the dead raised from the grave, for one supreme mo- 
ment Gladdys stood, with ashen cheeks and parted 
lips and dilated eyes, staring at the apparition; and 
then, with one wikl, agonized, unearthly shriek, she 
cried, “ Arthur!” threw ap her arms, and fell forward 
in a deadly swoon. 





CHAPTER LXVL 
A ROUT. 
Why stand ye thus amazel? Methinks your eyes 
Are stretched in consternation ; and all here 
Seem like so many senseless statues; 
Asif your souls had sufiered an eclipse, 
Betwixt your judgments and affeetions. 

“By Jove! if I didu’t know it! I said that 
fellow would turn up at last!” cried Mr. Stukely, 
breaking ont into schoolboyish expletives, more ex- 
pressive of vexation than alarm, as he dived to the 
floor to lift the fallen bride. 

At the same instant, the “fellow” to which Mr. 
Stukely had alluded slunk away, as if frightened by 
the effect his presence had produced, and made his es- 
cape through the crowd. 

By this time all was confusion. 

The bridegroom, the minister, and the lady were 
all kneeling upon the floor around the swooning 
bride, 

People were leaving their pews and hurrying to the 
spot, with anxious inquiries of the cause of trouble and 
earnest proffers of assistance. 

The crowd in the aisles were also pressing forward. 

“ Air! air! good- people, stand back and give her 
air!” implored the minister, as he raised the head of 
the insensible girl, and fanned her with his broad- 
brimmed hat. : 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked a half a dozen voices 
in the rear. 

“The bride is in hysterics." “The bride has 
fainted.” “The bride is dead!” answered half a 
dozen others at the {ront. 

“What was the cause of it?” inquired the out- 
siders, 

“She was frightened by a drunken man,” answered 
an insider. 

* No, it was by a crazy man,” said another. 

“Hush, you ere all wrong; she saw her old sweet- 
heart,” whispered a third. 

And the whisper went round. 

“ Air, air, good friends! For the love of mercy, let 


But the good people seemed to imagine that air 
meant pressure, for they pressed forward more and 
more, with expressions of sympathy and offers of aid. 

“Poor thing! Take my smelling salts and put it 
to her nose, sir,” said one lady, reaching a small cut- 
glass vial over the heads of all the rest. 

“How deathly white she looks! Here, sir, take 
the bottle of Cologne water and batle her temples,” 
said another lady, reaching over with another restora- 
tive. 

“ Why, the breath has gono out of her body. Look 
here, sir. Here is a pocket-flask of brandy. Take it, 
and try to force a few drops between her lips! It will 
act like magic,” said a gentleman, stretching a long 
arm over the heads of the crowd, to put a “ pocket- 
pistol” into the hands of the minister, who was still 
most assiduous ia his efforts to restore the fainting 
woman. 

The minister took everything that was offered, and 
tried everything that was recommended; but did not 
cease to fan his charge, and to implore the people to 
fall back. 

Sut tho people read his order backward, and re- 
versed it, aud pressed around the swooning bride and 
shielded her from the draft. 

“ Madam,” said the minister, at last, “allow me to 
suggest that the young lady be conveyed into the 
vestry-room. There, at least, she can have uir.” 

“T thank you very much, sir. With your permis- 
sion we will take her there for the present,” answered 
Mrs. Llewellyn, 

“By Jove! I knew how it was going to be!” 
said the bridegroom, as he stooped and lifted his 
twice-lost bride in his arms. 

Led on by the sexton, who opened the doors and 
showed the way, he easily carried her into the vestry- 
room, where he laid her on the sofa. 

Mrs. Llewellyn and the minister followed, and the 
crowd pressed after them. 

But the minister would on no account allow them 
to pass the threshold of the vestry-room, the door of 
which he closed upon them. 

And so there was no one left in the room with 
laddys but her own immediate party. 

Mrs. Llewellyn stood at the head of the sofa, bath- 
ing the face of the charge with eau-de-Coleogne. Wher 
the minister approached, she said to him: 

“ You must have been very much astonished, sir, 
by the scene you have just witnessed.” 

‘““T was, madam,” he answered. 

“It was—extraordinary !” exclaimed Mr. Stukely. 
“Tt was, sir,” agrecd the minister. 

“TIeld your tongue, James Stukely,” said his 
mother, in a fierce whisper. Then, turaing to the 
minister, she said aloud: 

“Now that we are alone, sir, I may inform you 
that my young frieud here has suffered very severe 
bereavements in the loss of her father, her mother, 
and a young companion, who was as dear to her as a 
brother. These losses have so affected her mind as toe 
leave her in a very nervous aud hysterical coniition, 
This morning, the accidental resemblance of an indi- 
vidual present in the crowd, that pressed into tlie 
chureh, to witness the marriage, to a deceased young 
friend of her own, who died under peculiarly distressing 
circumstances, excited and overwhelmed her, and oc- 
casioned this swoon.” 

The minister bowed, and bowed to everything the 
lady said. But the more she explained, the less he 
understood, 

The bridegroom meanwhile stecd at the feet of his 
bride, making himself as passively useful as a table 
or a stand might do, by holding bottles, glasses, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, fans, and everything else that 
was thrust into his hands, and muttering to himself: 
“ Extraordinary ! ” 

And then, inconsistently enough, breaking out in 
childish style: 

“ Blest if I didn’t know how it was going to be, all 
the time!” 

Sowetimes Mrs, Llewellyn caught his eye, and, in 
common parlance, “gave him a look,” which would 
silence him for a few seconds. 

At length, as all their efforts to restore Gladdys to 
consciousness proved unavailing, Mrs. Llewellyao 
looked up from her task, and said ; 

“I think, sir, that I had better take her home, 
where she can be put to bed and receive medical at- 
tendance.” 

“T think, perhaps, madam, that you are right, if, 
in her present condition, she can be removed with 
safety," said the minister, politely and sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Oh, certainly she can! It will only be necessary 
to place her in an easy position and to drive very 
slowly. Is there anyone you can be se good as tosend, 
sir, to sec if our carriage is waiting ?” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said the minister, leaving the 
room. 

In a few minutes he returned, saying : 


the coachman to drive away and come in op the back 
street, and draw up at the vestry back door which 

close at hand, and which will enable you to take An 
young lady away aga Without your being 
annoyed by the crowd.” 3 

“ T thank you very much indeed, sir! We will tak 
our unfortunate charge at once to the carriage han 
James Stukely lend me your assistance,” 

Once more the luckless bridegroom lifted his bride 

in hisarms. The obliging minister walked befor, 
and opened the doors; and thus Gladdys was borng 
carefully out of the church and placed tenderly on thy 
cushions of the carriage. 
Mrs. Llewellyn thanked tho minister for jis 
services, and allowed him to add another item by 
putting ber into her seat. ’ 
Mr. Stukely followed his mother, bowed his adieu ip 
the minister, and gave the order to the coachman to 
drive home. 





CHAPTER LXVIL 
ANGER. 
Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe 
Sadder than owl-songs on the midnight blast, 
Is that portentous phrase, “I told you so,” 
Uttered by friends, those prophets of the past 
Who, ‘stead of saying what you now shoulil do, 
Own they foresaw that you would fall at last; 
And solace your slight lapse ’gainst bonos mores 
With a long memorandam of old stories. 
Byrn, 
As soon as they found themselves alone with thy 
unconscious girl, the mother and the son fal into 
bitter recriminations. : 
“So much, sir, for your mulish stubbornness in in- 
sisting that the marriage ceremony should be performed 
in a church! Such a disgraceful scene as we have just 
witnessed could not have taken place at home!” said 
Mrs. Llewellyn, savagely. 
“ Blest if I’m not glad, for that very reason, that we 
were in church! By Jove, I knew that fellow 
was going to turn up sooner or later! And if so, it 
was better that he should have turned up now and 
here, than at any later period somewhere else—than 
for instance at Cader Idris after we had been married 
and settled there for a month.” 
Mrs. Llewellyn looked at him in a furious silence. 
But he continued: } 
“ Bless me if I am not thankful that providence did 
intervene aud save us. Iam nota villain! I didn’t 
want another man’s wife or sweetleart either, by my 
side; ner a heinous sin on my conscience; no, nor by 
George I didn’t want a knife in my heart, nor a bullet 
in my brain either !” 
“ Have you done, idiot, at last? Can I get in a 
word edgeways now? What nonsease is this you have 
been talking ? What ‘fellow’ do you allude to in 
your elegant phrase of ‘turning up?’” fiercely de- 
manded tle lady. 
“ Arthur Powis to be sure! I saw him the instant 
that Gladdys screamed! And I knew him the instaut 
I saw him, though he was very much changed, and 
wore the dress of a workman.” 
“Arthur Powis! Are you then such o fatuous, 
egregious, invorrigible fool as to mistake that bratal 
hod-bearer for Arthur Powis, an officer and a geutle- 
man.” . 
“T have seen a good actor play many parts, in my 
life. I have seen a tragedian, who was an accoll- 
plished gentleman in private life, play an old king, 4 
young prince, a peasant, a robber, a negro, ad al 
Indian, all in one week! It may suit Arthur Powis 
to play the part of a hod-bearer on this occasion. 
“Tt may. But for what end?” 
“Ab! that I can’t tell. I see strange facts; but 1 
cannot give explanations of them. And I kuow that 
man was Arthur Powis as surely as I am myself!" 
“T grant you there was a likeness—a strong oe 
ness; a striking one, if you please; it struck oh 
struck me as much as a fortnight ago, when I fi 
saw the man ; let 
“Oh! you have seen him before! and still you ” 
=e . set” gaid his 
“ Listen !—And don’t interrupt me, sir: $a “ 
mother, stamping. “I saw the man pass our — 
on his way to his work, about a fortnight ago. pron 
fess the likeness to Arthur Powis affected me 80, a 
I had the curiosity to make inquiries as to who = 
what he might be. Well—I found out that his 0 m4 
is William Sinimons, and that he is a stone-mase 
labourer, and has lived in London all his life. , 
“Ts—that—so? ” slowly inquired Mr. Stukely. pe 
“Yes. But if you want farther proof, recs 
man’s face when Gladdys screamed.” seo it 
“Oh! Ican recall it woll enough! I can 
now.” is! 
“Yes! in its li of Arthur Powis: 
Yes! in its likeness to that ‘om of thas man's 














her have air!” again implored the minister. 


“ The carriage is waiting; but as there is a curious 


But pray did you observe the expressi 
face?” 


a 
crowd collected around it, to wait and seo the result 
this affair, I thought it best to send the sexton oon 
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e-s! I believe I did. But I didu’t think 
I thought only of the likeness.” 
think of the expression now. 
‘ pression of astonishment, wonder, and 

We a that aman like Arthur Powis—that any 
ye would ‘feel on seeing his owa wife in the act of 
being married to another fo 

“ N-no, that it wasn’t: , . 

“Was it not, on the contrary, a look of stupid 
curlosity, that changed at once into foolish fright as 


Gladdys screamed ? 


“ 1 certain] yg ° 
“ ia his pe ! Were they the actions of a man 


who saw his wife about to be married to another? ” 

«N-n-o, they were not.” : . 

“Why, he stared at the performance with his mouth 
and eyes wide open, until Gladdys saw him and 

d then he took fright and escaped, as if 
screamed, ai . 
he had expected to be held accountable for the inter- 
ruption, as indeed he ought to have been.” 

“That’s so,” admitted Mr. Stukely; “but then, 
after all, he might res been Arthur Powis in disguise, 

ing a part for @ purpose. 

“ = *stukely ! os tient! If that man had 
been Arthur Powis, attempting to disguise himself, 
would he not have done it so effectually as to leave 
no likeness to his former self, and no room for suspi- 
cin? Would he not have stained his fair skin, cut off 
his auburn whispers, and hidden his auburn hair under 
ablack wig? And would he have had self-control, 
playing at the marriage of his own wife? Well, 
then, for what conceivable purpose should he have 
done so?” 

4J can’t say, mother.” 

“No, James Stukely! There was no attempt to 
disguise, no playing of a part! There was a simple 
hod-carrier, with an accidental likeness toa gentleman; 
and frightened out of his wits by the effects it pro- 
duced. Besides, you forget! the man has been known 
here for years as William Simmons, stone mason’s 
labourer.” 

“ Of course that settles the question, or ought to. 
But, mother, after all, the greatest argument against 
that man’s not being Arthur Powis has just come into 
my head.” ; 

1 What is that?” inquired Mrs. Llewellyn, with 
suspicions anxiety. 

“Why, mother, it is this—that if that maa had 
been Arthur Powis, he would not have kept off from 
Gladdys for un instant! he would have rushed to her 
and raised her from the floor, and supported her in his 
arms and carried her off from us if al earth and all 
the other place had been thereto prevent him! What! 
when she called upon his name so piteously, and 
stretched out her arms to him and dropped fainting at 
his feet, would he have slunk away and left her? No, 
ma’am |” 

“Yes, yes; true, true,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, as if 
she derived as much satisfaction from the contempla- 
tion of this argument as Mr. Stukely himself did. 

“But now, mother, look at Gladdys. I think she is 
reviving. Idon’t want her to be neglected, even if 
she is not to be my wife.” 

“Not to be your wife? What do you mean, you 
foolish boy ? ” said the lady, as she raised the head of 
Gladdys to a more comfortable position, and held the 
~~ salts » her nose. 

; ty, mother, you don’t suppose I am going to 
it a third time, do eal ti ome. OT 

“Yes, Ido! Tho more I fail, the more determined 
Tam to succeed!” said Mrs. Llewellyn, with a firm- 
nese worthy of the most heroic cause. 

\Then, mather, you will have to succeed without 
= for I swear, by all my hopes of heaven, I will 
ave nothing farther to do with marrying cousin 
Gladdys !” said Mr. Stukely. 

Pay his mother saw that he had fallen into one of 
re pw hoes agg which it was in vain to hope 
pon him » persuasions, or arguments would 

“Ob, well,” said the Indy to herself, with a grim 
-_ “the only difference is. that I shall have a to 
> instead ofone. And I can do it just as well as 
st while my hand is in! It would have become 
Stake” ,Sooner or later, in any case. James 
inenh : : comment: certainly developing more than 
lene te 3 ome. For I must continue to 
lanes a ong as I live, the uncontrolled administra- 

of the Cader Idris estates! And neither a weak 


800 nor a sill wt 1 , 
Me or control yceaghien in-law shall interfere with 


«N-n-0. Y-y 
it at the time. 
Oe course; but 


Bs. pete : ny an | and ambitious woman 
ese tho’ : : 
riage drew up before her o ug — her mind, the car 

dys was lifted out, and carried up-stairs, and 


her bed, before the wonderin 
, eyes of 
= happened to be in the room, mim ju packing 
P! = young mmistress’s wardrobe for the journey. 
» Gear! has she fainted?” inquired the girl, 


With more sym 
pathy than sh . : 
the presence of her Fro she had ever betrayed in 


“Yes! there was a rabble rout around the church! 
Among ther some labourers from buildings opposite. 
Among the latter, that hod-carrier, who actually, by 

some oversight, was allowed to push his way into the 

ig Of course, you know what followed. Your 

oung lady saw him, and fainted. Now assist me to 
undress her.” . 

Ennis would gladly have asked whether the 
marriage ceremony had been concluded, but she did 
not dare to do so. 

“ James Stukely, you can leave the room,” said Mrs. 
Llewellyn. 

And Mr. Stukely left. 

“Oh, if he is obliged to leave the room, that is a 
sign that they are not married yet. And I am sure I 
am very glad, and thank heaven,” thought Ennis, as 
she tenderly helped to relieve Gladdys of her cumber- 
some bridal finery. 

(To be continued.) 


A JAVANESE TIGER STORY. 


A curious story concerning these animals—proving 
the peculiar veneration in which they are held by the 
natives—was related to us by a gentleman as a fact. 
A friend of his, he said, having bought « large tract of 
forest land, had a small attap hut built in the middle 
of it, for himself and the men whom he had hired to 
fell the trees. ‘They had not been settled many days 
in their temporary abode, when one night, as the 
Dutch gentleman was lying awake, but with closed 
eyes, he felt a warm breath on his face, accompanied 
by a kind of sniffing sound. Fearing it was some 
reptile, he dared not move or breathe, but, by a terrible 
effort, kept himself perfectly still, until the sound of 
steps retreating from his bedside convinced him bis 
surmise was incorrect. 

Opening his eyes very slowly, he was, however, 
none thie less horrified to see, sitting on his hind legs, 
an cnormous tiger, with its glaring eyes fixed upon 
the bed and its occupant. Not having any weapon 
near him, the Dutchman felt he was defenceless, but 
had nerve enough to remain quietly where he was, 
keeping his half-closed eyes fixed on the unwelcome 
visitor. In afew moments, which appeared to him 
not only the most momentous, but the longest, he 
had ever experienced, the intruder stoed on all fours, 
and sniffed about a little. “I cannot live it out,” 
thought the poor gentleman, “if he comes to my bed 
again ;” and as he lay, he could feel the cold perspira- 
tion dropping down his face. 

Fortunately, however, his ordeal was over sooner 
than he anticipated; for the tiger, making his way to 
the opening, which served as a door, jumped to the 
ground. The astonished and terrified gentleman in- 
stantly arose, and calling up his men, asked them if 
they had seen anything of the tiger. Their reply be- 
ing in the negative, he fastened up the entrance to 
his room as securely as ible, again retired to his 
bed, and, without any interruption, enjoyed his usual 
repose. 

Next morning, summoning all his wood-cuttors, he 
proposed to hunt for the tiger, which he felt convineed 
was lurking no great way off. This proposition the 
men very respectfully declined, on the ground that the 
tiger, having done him no injury whea it had him in 
its power, must have been a good one, who, he might 
feel assured, would preserve his cattle from the attacks 
of other wild animals. The very breathing of the 
wild beast on his face would, according to their con- 
viction, act as a charm against all dangers by which 
he might be assailed. The gentleman laughed in- 
credulously ; but, as he was the only European, gave 
way to them so far as concerned the proposed hunt. 
Notwithstanding, however, his labourers’ good opinion 
of the tiger, he took eare, before nightfall, to have an 
effectual barrier, in the shape of a rough door, fixed 
in the opening through which the dangerous animal 
had made its entrance and escape.—“ Life in Java,” 
by W. B. D’ Almeida. 


———————___ -} 


A Corrace Bep-Srpe at (ssorne.—Mr. Gourley 
Steel, R.S.A., and limner to the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, has been commissioned by Mr. Fair- 
less, publisher, of Newcastle, to paint a picture illustra- 
tive of an anecdote of the Queen, recently told by one 
of the chaplains of Aldershott, at a meeting in Cam- 
bridge of the Army Seripture Readers’ and Soldiers’ 
Friends Society. Our readers may probably remember 
the touching incident, related by Mr. Huleatt ly, 
that the incumbent of Osborne, Isle of Wight, having 
occasion to visit an aged parishioner, saw in the cot- 
tage a lady in deep mourning, reading the Scripture by 
the bed-side. He was about to withdraw, when tho 
lady remarked: “ Pray remain. I should not wish 
the invalid to lose the comfort which a clergyman 
might afford.” ‘The lady retired, and the clergyman 
found lying on the bed a book, with texts of Scripture 
suited to the sick chamber. The kind visitor was her 
Majesty the Queer, whose royal dignities and cares of 











state do not prevent her meek performanco of the 
offices of charity to her poorest neighbours. Mr. 
Steel, in his picture (nearly completed} has very 
happily conveyed the story to which we have referred. 
An aged fisherman is stretched on his humble bed, his 
head slightly raised on the pillow, as if listening with 
interest to the words of the Sacred Book, from which 
the Queen is reading. The old-fashioned bed and 
ricketty chairs betray something ef poverty, but 
nothing of squalor, and the accessories of the picture 
are carefully chosen and arranged. ‘The opened cur- 
tains in the back of the bed show a small window, 
which commands a fine south-coast view, illustrating 
the nature of the poor man’s labours, while the sea in 
its repose harmonises with the quiet of mind of one 
who has found a haven of refuge ia the eternal world. 
The portrait of the widowed Queen is admirably 
drawn, but the likeness alone suggests the presence of 
reyalty. 

A New Sryte or Warrrise.—Whoever is re- 
sponsible for the following should be immediately 
placed under restraint by his friends (if he has any), 
for he isa dangerous animal to be at large :—“* Dimples 
are the perpetual smiles of nature—the very cunningest 
device and lurking-place of love. When earth is 
dimpled by dells and valleys, it always seem to laugh ; 
when the ocean is dimpled by the breeze it sparkles with 
joy beneath thesunshine of heaven. We cannot look for 
frowns on a dimpled face; frowns and dimples will not 
associate together. How soft, how roguish, how 
beautiful are the dimples in the elbows and shoulders, 
the pretty hands and feet of the rosy babe. Mothers 
dote upon those darling dimples, and delight to kiss 
them. But perfectly enchanting dimples, at least to 
the eyes of an enthusiastic young man, are those 
which come peeping out of the cheeks around the 
mouth of ‘sweet seventeen,’ when sweet seventeen 
essays some arch provoking sully, peeping out and 
flying away the moment after, coming and going with 
the most bewitching coquetry.” 

SrepnHenson’s CaB Fares.—Ile was not withont 
his little whimsicalities; but they were more remark- 
able for amiability than eccentricity. ‘The greatest 
and best paid trafficker of his day in the commodity 
of locomotion, he could never do otherwise than regard 
those humble dealers in the same article—namely, 
cab-proprietors and cab-drivers—as an ill-used class. 
He always insisted on paying cab fares by a scale of 
his own. The Hansom was his favourite vehicle, 
and the driver. was always required to drive at a brisk 
pace, the remuneration being at the rate of a penny a 
minute, from the moment of hiriug ; no fare, of course, 
being computed under a shilling. Friends frequently 
exclaimed against the extravagance of this penny a 
minute rule, pointing out to him that he did much 
harm by a liberality that made the drivers discon- 
tented with arrangements which, while they defended 
the public from extortion, anyhow allowed hackney 
coachmen to got a living. “ ‘The law, which you do 
your utmost to make people discontented with, is ene 
that ially considers the poor traveller,” observed 
a critic, bringing his argument to a conclusion. 
“Exactly,” answered Robert Stephenson, warmly ; 
“and that’s just the reason why rich travellers should 
not take advantage of it.”"—Jeaffreson’s “ Life of 
Robert Stephenson.” 

A Jam 1x Hype Park.—My Lady A—— was 
driving her dear cream-coloured ponies, with two 
grooms similarly mounted behind her. She was, as 
usual, splendidly got up, with a parasol attached to the 
handle of her whip, and a little bonnet on, which was 
perfectly bewitching (to all bonnet-makers). Not 
those uncouth, stuck-up battering rams that ladies. 
distort their heads with in the present day, but a nice 
little thing, made to fit the head gracefully, and not 
put on as if to hide some imaginary horn or excre- 
scence designed to gore offeuding man, or pierce neg- 
lecting husbands, My lady had felt tho enervating 
effects of that hot day, the white tails of her ponies 
hung straight down, her grooms behind her had turned 
their faces to whisper a drowsy inquiry to each other 
as to “when she would go home,” when suddenly the 
carriage in front of her abruptly halted, the pole 
of her own vehicle hooked into the four calves of two 
immense snowy-coated, ruby-breeched London foot- 
men, who kicked out at that at which they could only 
guess; while, at the same time, the nose and bit of one 
of her own groom’s horses came smack into and 
through the crown of her lovely little bonnet, tearing 
it off her head, deranging her fair hair, and scattering 
artificial bloom upon the stagnant day. Alas! tle 
pretty bit of miMinery stuck to the curb-hook, and the 
snorting and astonished horse tried to blow it off, for 
a time, in vain! The terrified servants—both of 
whose steeds had cannoned more or less with the rear- 
of their lady’s carriage, one of them with her very 
head— however, at last relieved the horse from the 
thing that had been a bonnet, but it could go on the 
head no more. With that perfect breeding which dis- 
tinguishes the best examples of the sex, the lady 
uttered not a word—a look was enough. In truth, his 
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‘was so expressive that a weuld-be-wit, who did mot 
&now her, snarled something about 
Hope withering fied, and Mercy sighed farewell. 
She drove at once from the park.—“ My Life an@ 
Recollections.” By the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 
Furrner Discovertes at Ketss.—The tomb of 
another chief has been discovered at Stain, near Keiss, 
dn Caithness-shire. It has the hitherto unnoticed 
form of-a square enclosure. The skeleton is 6 ft. 2 in. 
long, so that if this were a chief among the little 


. people of the stone era, as it is called, they might well 


have held that there were giants in those days.” ‘I'he 
skull is said to be of a very low type. Many stone 
weapons were found in the cist or tomb, which is 
based on an ancient sandy sea-beach, and filled with 
gravel. Similar implements, as lance heads, hatchet, 
hammer, &c., have elsewhere also been found. 


ENCOUNTER WITH ICE AT SEA. 


Ice at sea? What visions of imminent peril, 
awful disaster, and soul-harrowing privations those 
three words cause to pass in review before me; visions 
of the past, of oceurrences of which I have been an 
eye-witness, and imaginary views of the mysterious 
fate of numerous missing vessels, the most con- 
spicuous of which is the ill-fated steamer Pacific, 
supposed to bave foundered on an ice-covered ocean. 

It has been my let to encounter ice at sea several 
times during that portion of my life which was spent 
upon the ocean; and, likewise, to suffer extreme in- 
conveniences and privations therefrom on more than 
one occasion. 

But the scene which I am about to describe was 
the most trying, the situation the most awful, and 
our escape the most miraculous that I ever met with. 

I was attached as chief officer to the ship Jane, 
which loaded in the Waterloo Dock, Liverpool, for 
New York, a cargo of ten hundred and eighty tons of 
railroad iron, and two hundred and forty-five emi- 
grants, their luggage, together with water and pro- 
visions, as the law directed. 

When I mention the fact that our ship was less 
than six hundred and fifty tons register, it may, per- 
haps, convey an adequate idea of our ill-proportioned 
cargo, which had sauk her so deep as to awaken 
much apprebension for our safety. 

This apprehension was communicated to our pas- 
sengers by visitors to the, ship, while we lay in the 
river awaiting a fair wind, exciting their fear to such 
a degree that they formally protested against proceed- 
ing in the vessel. 

This circumstance awakened a hope in my heart 
that we might be freed from their presence, but I was 
doomed to disappointment; the commissioners turned a 
deaf ear to their entreaties to be transferred to another 
and larger vessel—therefore they, as well as I, had to 
make the best of it. 

I felt perfectly safe, so far as I was concerned—for 
the little craft and J were old acquaintances. I knew 
every ropeyarp and timber in her, and I was well as- 
sured, that, handled as she would be, there was but 
little cause for fear from any common or even un- 
common rough weather; but [ really did shrink from 
the encounter of the trials which I knew from 
experience awaited me, in the general discontent 


“which reigned amongst our passengers. 


To sea we went, nevertheless, at eleven a.m., and 
at four p.m., discharged the pilot, off Point Linas. 
When he left us, the wind, which had been due east 
and light during the day, was gradually hauled to the 
northward and freshening, and it continued to do so 
till eight, p.m., when it broke the ship off her course, 
and at the same time blew very fresh. 

As we had weighed anchor some time before high 
water, we had enjoyed the full benefit of the ebb tide, 
and in consequence thereof we now had Bluamarise 
Bay broad off the larboard beam; but as we could not 
hope to weather Holyhead, we handed the light sails, 


* tacked ship, and stood to the north-east. 


The breeze increased to a gale so rapidly, that we 
were obliged to call all hands to take two reefs in the 
top-sails, and stow the mainsail, at four bells in the 
first watch. Now commenced our troubles in earnest. 

By some oversight, we neglected putting the hatches 
on; in fact, I deemed it unnecessary ; besides wishing 
to allow as much fresh air as possible to fiud its way 
between decks, and in my earnest desire for this I lost 
sight of the fact that our hatch-houses—a temporary 
affair erected over the fore and main hatches, as a 
defence from the weather—were as yet without doors, 
none being made. 

As the gale increased, the sea rose, and soon began 
to come on board in small quantities, but not sufficieat 


*to wash over the hatch combings, or indeed, call any 


attention to the open hatches at all. In fact, the 
watch had their bands full, securing tlie spare spars, 
and various other details which demanded their atten- 
tion. 


At eight bells it was blowing a strong gale, making 
further reduction of canvas desirable; in which work 
we were engaged, when a heavy sea boarded us over 
the larboard bow, and knocking the fore-hatch house 
over, swept aft, on each side of the forward house, 
and poured down the main hatch like a catatac 
When the fore-heouse hatch was knocked over, a me) 
body of water made its way to the between decks 
through the fore hatch, which, when joined by that 
entering at the main, fairly flooded the between decks 
to the depth of two feet. I hailed the men aloft, 
ordering them down instantly, and at the same instant 
jumped down off the forward house, to put the fote 
batches on. Judge of my horror when I found they 
were gone. I searched for them in vain, they could 
not be found. With regard to the main hatches, we 
were more fortunate, they beiug jammed in the main 
hatch-house in such a manner as to render it im- 
possible for them to wash out. 

The scene which ensued is far beyond my powers 
of description, therefore I will not attempt it. Suffice 
it, that I heard more earnest prayers offered up to 
heaven upen that occasion than ever before. Having 
secured the fore hatch against the entrance of the sea 
for a moment, we proceeded with the reduction of can- 
vas, and having close-reefed the top-sails, and furled 
the fore-sail, we manned both pumps, for the purpose 
of freeing the ship of her recent accumulation of 
freight. 

During the process, I descended to the between 
decks upon a tour of observation, where I found 
everything in the shape of passengers’ luggage adrift, 
and sailing about with utter disregard to all order; 
whilst not afew of the chests, barrels, etc., were stove 
in, their contents mingling in the general disorder, or 
still worse, acting as plugs in the tween deck scuppers, 
and preventing the water from making its way into 
the hold. 

Amongst the general average of articles sailing 
about, I found the fore hatches, which had doubtless 
been precipitated into the "tween decks by the sea; 
and having seen them conveyed on deck, placed on 
and battened dewn, I returned to the steerage, taking 
five men with me, where we soon secured the goods 
and chattels of the passengers, and returned to the 


deck. 

From that hour fate seemed to be against us; we 
were seventeen days from Liverpool to Cape Clear, 
and even after we were fairly at sea, our adverse fate 
pursued us. Did we stretch to the north’ard with 
wind from west it was sure to head us off as soon as 
we tacked ; or did we stand to south’ard, hoping to 
profit by the next southerly wind, it was out from 
west-north-west at least, if not from north-west before 
we were fairly settled down on the other tack. At 
length, after forty-two days’ constant drill, by dint of 
tacking and wearing every time the wind veered, we 
struck soundings on the Grand Bank in 47 degrees 
north, and the same day shook the double reefs out of 
our top-sails, for the first time since we took them in 
off the mouth of Bluamarise Bay. 

We struck soundings at eight a.m.; and at four 
p.m. the wind had died away toa gentle breeze, when 
we shook out all ceefs, set top-gallant sails, and, just 
for the honour of doing so, set the main-royal. At 
sundown, the wind died away altogether, leaving us 
becalmed, in which state we lay throughout the 
night; but retarning day brought with it light airs 
from the eastward, which increased as day advanced, 
until we were moving through the water at the rate 
of three and a half or four knots per hour. 

About noon we experienced a change in the atmo- 
sphere, the air becoming rapidly cold and piercing, 
notwithstanding the east wind. 

But the change was soon accounted for; for having 
occasion to send aman aloft to mend the service on 
the starboard pre-swifter of the fore-topmast rigging, 
I detailed one of my wateh for that purpuse. He had 
been aloft but a few moments, when the hail of “ Ice, 
oh!” caused me to start out of the sail-room, which I 
had just entered for the purpose of getting out the 
stun-sails. : 

“ Where away ?” demanded I, as soon as I reached 
the deck, at the same time springing into the star- 
board fore-rigging. 

“ Right ahead, sir! ” was the reply; while he added 
almost immediately, “and four points on each bow, 
too, sir.” be 

Upon receiving this answer, I sprang up the fore 
rigging, and ascending to the top-sail yard, swept the 
western horizon with an anxious glance. The report 
was only too true. 

There in view, right ahead, and stretehing far 
away on either bow until lost in the seeming con- 
junction of sky and water, lay a boundless field of 
ice. 

I say boundless, for such it seemed in my estimation 
at that moment, while of its denseness it was for the 
present impossible to judge. 

Captain B, soon joined me on the yard, and adjust- 





ing his glass, brought it to bear upon the distant lee, 


which he pronouneed scattering, afte 
at the same time averring his intention 
a —— through it. 
not venture a word of r 

though I considered it madness, as it ar then, 
to thus needlessly endanger so many lives, rather 44° 
a argh hours of a fair wind. ta 

t four p.m. we were ploughin 
the ice, which was very scattering a fret ett 
more dense as we advanced, until the bel] st 
four, or six p.m., when it became so densely 
as to render it a serious impediment to our pro packed 

Going aloft, I swept the western horison ibe 
glance; but in vain—no water was to be seep, not! my 
but ice, impenetrable ice, while, to add to the bear 
of the prospect, not less than four large bergs mn 
clearly defined against the western sky. Looki, 
astern, I beheld with uneasiness, the jcg aa 
rapidly upon our track, being acted Upon b ‘eo 
wind. I was well assured this was tho case, beans 
— — some six miles since we entered the ica, 
and now its easternmost edge was barely threo milg 
distant. 

The aspect of the eastern sky indicat 
breeze, if not a gale. Filled om this rade, 
descended, and joining the captain on the quarter. 
deck, ventured to suggest the impropriety of attempt. 
ing to proceed further. He listened to mo with gy. 
dent impatience, and when I had closed my remarks, 
answered in a decided tone: 

“Oh, there is no danger. Our bows are well 
neem vm! Ny! is eg J indication of fresh 

reeze to-ni 80 we may hope to be safel 
before morning.” ites Y tog 

“ But, Captain B——, there are icebergs ahead. I 
saw three from aloft, and avith the night as dark as [ 
fear it will prove, I must confess a degree of anti- 
pathy to any near approach to them.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. A.! You took their bearing, sir?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied I. 

“Then I am surprised at you. What has come 
over you of late, during this passage, I mean? You 
were heretofore one of the most daring, indeed almost 
reckless, officers I ever met with; but now youam 
entirely changed, and have become, I will not sy 
cowardly, but so excessively careful, that I scare 
know what to make of it. Pray, sir, now that I have 
broached the subject, tell me to what cause this change 
is attributable.” 

“Captain B——,” returned I, “I thank you for 
your former high opinion of my courage, which I am 
grieved to have forfeited. But, sir, we have passengers 
on board, who I am sorry tosay,, have no confidence in 
the ship, and in fact, but little in the ability of her 
officers. Under these circumstances, I cannot but fed 
anxious to avoid if possible, all and every appearance, 
of danger, which their presence will only serveto 
aggravate, as it is negessarily a heavy clog upon ou 
movements. In the present stato of their minds 
apprehend they would rise to open mutiny againstall 
authority upon the first intimation of danger, aud 
should such prove to be the case, how fearful must bv 
the result!” 

“T believe you anticipate trouble needlessly, Mt 
A.,” resumed Captain B. “As for mutiny amou 
the passengers, the idea is absurd. They would ud 
dare set at defiance my authority under eny circu 
stances; and as for the lack of confidence in ow 
ability, I feel inclined to laugh at it; what possi 
difference can that make, in tho event of our beisg 
surrounded by dangers?” Nee 

“Only this, sir,” replied I: “in case of imminent 
danger, they would be very apt to distract our ma, 
and even ourselves, by the frequency of their frantic 
cries for safety, while their numbers would most 
seriously impede our movements.” shh 

“Qh, should a case of the kind you have in ve# 
ever occur, I should guard against their presen’ 
being any impediment to the carrying on the suis 
duty, that is, if there was any virtue in copper 
and tarred canvas. a 

“T understand you, Ceptain B.,” rejoined be 
“ But I tell you, you would find it impossible to ou 
tlrem from the deck, for the purpose of securing os 
in the steerage by battening the hatches. pre 
sir, but I believe you have never crossed the oe 
with passengers before, while I have the advantag 
being an old stager on the route.” — 

“Well, Me a” rejoined Ca;tain B., on be 
be right; however, we will discuss the subjec ing 
further at present; but be assured of this, 1am 6 
through the ice to-night let, what may wos a 
sir, I’m going below! As the wind seems 10 ie 
caut into the south-east, I guess you had ome : 
come to a couple of points, and give her ali sail’ 
me at eight bells! ’ d 

“AY, ay, sit,” replied T, as he tarmed away 
entered the cabin; whereupon I ordered —_ ing 
wheel to keep her west-south-west, and t arnet 10 
the watch aft, ordered the lee main a vi Th 
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1] the jibs, which together with the main 
. call pe the ship to plough her way 
a. creasing speed through the crashing ice. But 

= * bells, it became apparent that the 


ight 
ws 4 at hand, avd I was about to call Captain 


ne up. " 
BAe aed he, “we are to have it then, 


‘adding, ere I had time to reply, ‘Call all 
BS and let us get her by the wind; perhaps we 
may get out of the scrape yet. 

y led, and the yards braced up to 


ds were ca! 
ee the men were ordered to stand by to 


i].at a moment's notice. 

ene ‘ark now that we could not see the end 
of the flying jib-boon, when standing on the forcastle, 
while the ship was making an awful piece of work 
under the canvas, as she reared and plunged on 
throngh that ice-covered sea. : 

There was very little sea, simply because the ice 
ravented the wind from exercising its power upon 
the water; but the breeze was fast increasing, and we 
were also nearing the eastern edge of the ice, so that 
wo had every cause to fear for our safety. : 

After two hours of almost awful suspense, we fairly 
Jeaped from comparative quiet into the midst of a 
f the direst commotion. We were at the edge 


e 01 ’ 
a the field of ice, and in a few moments, if not stove, 

ld be clear. ; 
“oud abore the crashing of the ice and the creaking 


of the over-strained spars, came the shrill order from 
the captain’s lips : . at 

“Stand by for your lives, my men! 3 

The words had hardly passed his lips when a cake 
of ice struck her just beneath the starboard cathead, 
and stove in all the forecastle stanchions; and almost 
at the same instant, another struck almost abaft the 
starboard fore-rigging, and carried away all the bul- 
warks as far aft as the gangway. 

I was standing near the spot when the cake struck 
us, and my first thought was that we were going 
down; while the passengers crowded up from below, 
shrieking, praying, groaning, and cursing captain, 
mates, and all hands, with their own hard fate in 
particular. ‘ 

Five minutes more, and we were clear of theice, and 
ploughing, bows under, into the chopping sea, when 
Captain B., being assured that we were at last clear, 
issued orders to shorten sail. 

In twenty minutes after the order was issued, we 
were under double-reefed topsails and courses, and 
on the other tack standing to the southward, 

Upon trying the pumps we found she still remaired 
tight, so that we had reason to be thankful for our 
escape without more serious damage; that which we 
sustained being altogether above deck. 

Itwas blowing a gale now, and momentarily in- 
creasing; therefore 1 had orders from Captain B. 
to keop all hands up, and double the look-outs, while 
he posted himself on the fore-yard, and issued his 
orders from there, as he deemed it necessary. In the 
meantime, our decks were crowded with passengers, 
who resisted all my efforts to send them below, and 
insisted upon their right to remain on deck. Having 
too much to attend to just then, I forbore pressing 
the matter, and privately instructed a few of the men 
to essay the task of quieting their fears. But their 
labour was unrewarded, for the passengers had lest all 
coufldence in the ship, and did not place much in us, 
Besides, they had by some means become possessed 
of the idea that we were about to abandon the ship, 
and wished to have them out of the way, that we 
wight do so unmolested. 

At one p.m. the gale had increased to such a degree 
as to render it extremely dangerous to carry the can- 
Yas we were then under much longer. Yet Captain 
— persisted for another hour; at the end of which 
he only ordered her to be kept away a couple of 
points, and coming down from aloft, ordered the decks 
to be cleared of the passengers. ‘This course was 
necessary for their safety, for we were now running 
n the trough of the sea, consequently liable to be 
ourded at any moment by the sea, while our lee bul- 
Warks were gone; nothing but the life lines remain- 
ng to prevent us being washed away. 

‘ By dint of persuasion, and in some cases actual 
Orce, we succeeded in placing them all—with the ex- 
ception of about a dozen of the most self-possessed of 
the males—under hatches, where we quickly secured 
‘sein, and then, laying the yards nearly square, kept 

away soutl-west-by-west. 
Roses hour after, Captain B——altered the course 
pot ye Sense the same time hauling up the 
all the - ile up the spanker, and hauling down 
and laid aysails. We then close-reefed the top-sails, 
se oe down the rigging clear, so that we might 
one ‘ og to the windat a moment's notice. This 
oa Me va Sees received a large allowance of brandy, 
called to ismnissed to his station, while the cook was 
anoth Prepare some refreshments. ‘Thus passed 
er hour, when the cook reported hot coffee, and 





with their tin pots, to receive their allowance, when 
the voice of the look-out on the fore-yard was heard, 
and his words caused a thrill of terror in the hearts of 
the bravest. ‘Ice, oh! close aboard!” 

“Where away?” demanded Captain B., spring- 
ing to the wheel, to aid in the execution of the next 
order. 

‘ re Right ahead, and on the lee bow ! 
sir! 

“ Down helm ! ” shouted the old man; and grasping 
the wheel, he hove it hard down ere the helmsman had 
scarcely comprehended his order, while at the same 
time he shouted : 

“Brace up fore and aft! Lively, men! Belay! 
Haul the spanker out! Forward there! Run up the 
inner jib and maintop-mast-staysail! Keep her up 
to the wind, my man! How does she head?” 

“‘South-by-east, half east, sir!” was the prompt 
reply. 

© Keep her close at it, my bantam!” resumed the 
old man, cheeringly, adding: “ Stand by to board that 
main-tack !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” replied I, as I summoned the men 
to their stations for that purpose; where, while await- 
ing the order, we had a few moments’ respite, during 
which we gazed awestruck at the scene to leeward. 
All along our lee-beam, and on our lee-quarter, 
stretched a line of breakers, apparently within biscuit- 
throw of the ship, by the phosphorescent light of 
which, we could clearly distinguish the huge icy 
barrier against which they dashed with relentless fury. 
It was a narrow escape; at least we believed it to 
be,such, and were mentally congratulating ourselves 
upon our good fortune, when the look-out again 
hailed : 

“Tee, oh! 
weather-bow !” 
“My God!” exclaimed Captain B., startled for a 
moment; but the next instant he shouted : 

“Brail the spanker up! Bear a hand for your 
lives, my men! Stand by the braces! Jump forward, 
Mr. A., and con the ship!” 

His orders were quickly obeyed. And I, taking my 
station between the knightheads, was peering anxi- 
ously into the deep gloom ahead, when the captain 
joined me. 

We were hauling to windward of the ice which 
was first seen, with astonishing rapidity; but that on 
our weather-bow was close aboard of us, precluding 
the possibility of tacking, had we had canvas sufficient 
set to enable us to make the attempt with any possi- 
bility of success. 

Five minutes passed, during which Captain B. 
briefly explained the course he intended to pursue. 
*T was as follows: 

Believing the ship to be between two bergs, he in- 
tended to run the gauntlet between them. On the 
contrary, should the passage be barred, he resolved to 
wear ship, or rather, make the attempt; and if suc- 
cessful, trust to the press of canvas to carry us 
clear. 

The latter was a dangerous alternative, and in fact 
a hopeless one, as the wind was at the moment, should 
we even succeed in wearing the ship in the narrow 
space between us and the breakers ; for, judging from 
the course we were making good, the course, parallel 
with the berg would be within five points of the wind, 
or two points nedrer the wind’s eye than we could 
hope to steer under our present canvas. 

But when about coming to a conclusion that we 

would be spared that fearful alternative, I was again 
startled by the hail of ‘‘ [ce, oh!” from the masthead ; 
and a moment after, the captain said, calmly, “I see 
it! Right ahead, Mr. A.! We are embayed! Oh, 
I’d give my life if I knew whether this was one berg, 
or adozen. Square the after-yards! Up helm! hard 
up! Larboard fore braces !” 
A portion of us sprang to obey the latter order ; but 
ere we could lay a hand on the braces, a deafening 
roar broke forth amid and above the howling of the 
gale and the roar of the breakers. We halted, awe- 
struck, on the spot; but regaining my presence of 
mind in a moment, I repeated the captain’s order, and 
casting off the fore-brace, let the yard swing square, 
when belaying the brace, I hurried forward to attend 
to the jib and stay-sail. Still the terrific roar con- 
tinued, while at the instant that I gained a footing on 
the forecastle, our sails flapped against the mast, and 
we were becalmed. Fortunately the ship had head- 
way enongh to bring ber round; and as [ hauled the 
jib and stay-sail over, I looked in vain for the ice 
against which I had feared we would strike. 

What could it mean? We had evidently passed 
the live of breakers, yet remained unscathed, while on 
either hand the sea still lashed the base of a mon- 
strous berg. 

A second glance at our position quickly revealed 
the mystery: the berg had rent in twain, and, in all 
probability, had capsized; in doing which, it had be- 


A large berg, 


Right ahead, and two points on the 








At this instant, Captain B. hailed me, desiring. 
me to stand by the braces. 

I obeyed him; and having seen the foreyard braced 
up to starboard, I took my station on the main deck, 
awaiting further orders. 

After a lapse of fifteen minutes, a puff of wind 
struck us forward; and immediately after we felt 
the full force of the gale, before which the ship paid 
off handsomely, when the yards were squared, and wa 
were off before it to north-west, through the passage 
between the bergs, so providentially opened for our: 
escape. 7 

After running for an hour, we hauled the foresail 
up, and came to on the starboard tack, to wait for 
daylight, which soon came to show us the danger we 
had passed through. 

We were surrounded by icebergs of various sizes ; 
but to the south-east there was quite a group, evi- 
dently those we had encountered. 

We gazed upon them with grateful hearts, too full 
to give the feelings expression, as we squared the 
yards and made sail. 

Ere the return of night we were out of danger, and 
fourteen days after we anchored off Staten Islands, 
with all hands safe. 

My yarn is ended. I do not follow the sea now, 
and perhaps I never shall again; but I never read, or,. 
indeed, hear, an account of ships meeting ice upon 
the Western Ocean without recalling to memory the 
horrid torture I endured during a portion of that 
night which I passed amongst the ice at sea. 
J.T.C. 








Roman Remains at Suepron Matietr.— An 
interesting discovery has been made on part of the 
site of the new brewery now being erected at Shep- 
ton Mallet. In making an excavation, the workmen 
came upon @ Roman kiln, or oven, used for baking 
pottery, numerous examples of which were found, 
several of them being very nearly perfect, never 
having been used. ‘The kiln is to be preserved entire. 
This will be accomplished by turning a solid arch of 
masonry over the whole, to which access will be given 
by means of stone steps from the surface. 


WE noticed recently that a system of attempting to 
teach the deaf and dumb to speak had been practised 
in France with good result. We now notice that the 
matter las been taken up in England, as an advertise- 
ment appears to the following effect—that a person 
who was born deaf and dumb, and is now twenty-three 
years of age, has been educated for five years in the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution in the Old Kent-road, and 
after receiving twenty-seven lessons, begins to talk. 
We sincerely hope that the fact can be substan- 
tiated. 

REVALUATION OF AUSTRALIAN Lanp.—The great 
question of the day, and one that almost totally 
excludes all other business, is that of the revaluation 
of the runs, the leases of which expire in 1866. About 
200 of these leases will then fall in, and as the valuator 
has increased the rental of the first eighteen about 
sevenfold, the squatters have taken alarm. But even 
this enormous increase will leave the lessees in posses- 
sion of the finest grass lands of the province at 61. per 
annum per acre. By the 10th of September ail the 
runs situated in the northern parts of the province of 
South Australia, about eighty in number, will be 
revalued. ‘There has been no such struggle for many 
years. 

Tue French account of the naval doings ef Eng- 
land and France in the Japanese waters is greatly to 
the glory of the former. It is the old story when we 
fight side by side ; and unless it is of no consequence 
to England what France declares to the world, we had 
better. drop these partnership affairs for the future, 
when not absolutely impossible. Glory now goes by 
lying, and the French papers print without a blush 
that which Germans, Americans, aud foreigners in 
general receive with{avidity ; namely, the inferiority 
of the English doings. We are told by the Moniteur 
de la Flotte that the Armstrong guns were loudly com- 
plained of on board the Euryalus, while the officers 
were in ectasies at the French guns, which actually, 
by the rapidity and precision of their fire, and their 
wonderful power, crushed the enemy’s batteries. We 
feel no particular desire to place full credence in all 
this, and shall patiently await the unprejudiced re- 
ports of other authorities. , 

A Crack Suot.—Five miles from Waterville is 
Derrynane, the well known residence of O’Connell. 
It lies low on the shore of a little bay, and is sheltered 
to landward by a grove of trees. It looks like the 
quiet, drowsy residence of an old-fashioned country 
gentleman, and it is difficult to realise in it the head- 
quarters of the Emancipation and Anti-Union Agita- 
tion. His eldest son and successor, the. late Mr. 
Maurice O’Connel!, was a celebrated shot, and oue of 
his amusements in driving along the road was to shoot 
the wretched little dogs which rush out from every 
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and it was a grotesque thing to witness the ,zeal with 
which men and women would snatch up the yelping 
curs and hurry them out of sight the moment his 
carriage was seen. It was not always, however, that 
such precautions were availing, for on one occasion he 
shot a dog in the arms of its owner. Another day, 
walking in the streets of Tralee with a friend, they 
espied a luckless tobacconist peacefully smoking his 
cigar in front of his ewn sl.op door. “ You can’t 
knock that fellow's cigar out of his mouth,” suggested 
his friend. “ @an’t I ?’’ said Maurice; “ you shall see.” 
This time, unluckily, his aim was not so true as usual, 
for he carried away the tip of the tobacconist’s nose, 
and had to pay a fine of £400 for the pleasure of 


performing the operation. 


JACK OF HEARTS. 


“ Ler me present Mr. Carlisle to you this evening, 
Kate,” said her cousin Alfred. 

“How do you know that he is here?” Kate asked, 
looking upon the slowly-moving assembly, all masked, 
or disguised in all the brilliant variations of costume 
common to a select masquerade ball. 

Kate Louvain’s face was half-hidden by a fall of 
heavy black lace, which hardly seemed a mask, but 
whicl: effectually obscured her features. 

At last her glance returned to her escort, her cousin 
Alfred, who bore well the gorgeous eostume, and 
as gorgeous character, of the Duke of Buckingham. 

“ Well, I know, of course, that he was invited—and 
he would not miss coming, for he would think of you. 
You know how many times he has tried to be presented 
to you. I say, Kate,” continued Alfred, earnestly, 
“ it’s too bad of you to be so hard upona decent fellow. 
You treat him shamefully—that’s a fact!” 

Kate’s crimson lips curled scornfully. 

“Treat him shamefully? You talk strangely, Al.! 
I've never spoken to the man in my life.” 

Alfred saw what he called the “ high and mighty ” 
gleam in her eyes, but he would not be daunted in the 
cause of his friend. 

“ And never mean to speak to him, either? I see it 
in your eyes. You are absolutely savage about the poor 
fellow.” 

“A conceited man, whose talent only saves him 
from being intolerable!” said Kate, in a bitter voice. 

Alfred’s face flushed slightly. 

“ Do not condemn him for doing what you are famed 
for doing yourself,” he said, with asperity. 

“ And pray whatis that?” asked Kate, ceasing for 
an instant to play with her fan. 

“Trifling with the hearts of women, as Kate Lou- 
vain trifles with those of men,” replied Alfred, bending 
towards her, and speaking in an earnest voice. 

Kate laughed a musical but satirical laugh. 

“ The hearts of men! Really, Alfred, you are talk- 
ing in an unknown tongue.” 

She saw the saddened look in the eyes that gleamed 
from behind his mask. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said quickly ; “ excepting 
yourself, I have never seen a man!” 

Alfred slightly touched the fingers she had placed 
on his arm. 

“ Oh, Kate! Be just to yourself,” he said. “If Car- 
lisle seems only a male flirt to you, you know that to 
the world you are a coquette. I alone know the gold 
in your heart.” 

It was true—what he had said. It had never been 
the lot of Kate Louvain to know a man whom she 
could respect, to whom she did not in some way feel 
superior; and never having loved, she could not 
imagine the suffering which her thoughtless kindness 
inflicted, when at last the objects of it found their 
suit rejected with wondering looks in the beautiful 
eyes that refused them. It was her experience, and 
in some measure her inheritance, to doubt the sincerity 
or the stability of love in the heart of man, and with 
the vehemence natural to a coquettish woman, she 
disliked intensely to see a man stoop to flirt. 


She had said truly that her cousin, Alfred Evans, , 


was the noblest man she had known. Without 
parents, wealthy, and at liberty to pursue any freak 
she chose, Alfred had been at once guardian and 
brother, and she reverenced and liked him; but she 
wondered why he liked Milnor Carlis!e. 

She turned to him, and said, softly, in answer to 
his‘last remark: 

“ And you alone can appreciate it.” 

He smiled, but did not wish to drop the subject. 

“ Then let me bring Carlisle to you? ” he said. 

Kate’s eyes flashed. : 

“Never! The man who has toyed with each 
newrbelle of the season, till men call him ‘Jack of 
Hearts,’ shall not have speech with me. If they 
called him King of Hearts, I might relent, out of very 
curiosity.” 

She paused a moment. 

“* What a very strange conversation for a ball-room, 
Alfred! See, the guests have nearly all arrived, I 


should judge. Let the gay dance dispel our sombre 
talk.” 


He offered his arm in silence, and they left the deep 
window recess where they had been talking. 

The splendid, bejewelled attire of the Duke of 
Buckingham contrasted with and enhanced the simple 
richness of the dress of Kate Louvain. An Indian 
shawl was wound among the dark, abundant ring- 
lets; a flowing drapery of white feli around her, over 
which hung, in perfect grace, the shorter folds of a 
robe of blue. 

As she passed slowly through the rooms, those fa- 
miliar with her recognized the inimitable graceful- 
ness, the proud carriage that marked Kate Louvain— 
but not every one detected the chiracter she per- 
sonal 

One young man, in the dress of a mousquetaire of 
Louis XIII., leaned alone against a festooned pillar of 
the hall, looking in at the assembly, who were in that 
low, murmuring transition which precedes the com- 

t of dancing. He saw the glittering duke 
and his companion, but his gaze instantly dwelt on 
the lady. 

“ Corinne at the Capitol!” he whispered to himself, 
and stepped within the door to watch that form as it 
wound in and out among the many-coloured dresses. 
He had watched that form many times from afar, for 
he had never been permitted to approach. Piqued, 
provoked, and yet powerfully attracted, he had so far 
entirely failed in gaining speech with Kate Louvain. 
If the lady refused to know him, it appeared that 
he had no alternative. Though she had never 
absolutely declined, he was conscious that it was her 
art that had prevented a meeting. 

“ She shall have an opportunity of refusing point- 
blank, to-night,” he said to himself. Though he could 
not see her face, he felt sure that he could not be mis- 
taken — that prideful, faultless ease of carriage 
belonging only to Miss Louvain. And the duke must 
be Evans, he thought. 

After the first dance, Carlisle saw Evans walking 
alone and disengaged, he walked up to him, touched 
his arm, and said: 

“ Does your grace know one Evans ?” 

His disguised voice and attire puzzled Alfred-; he 
did not yet know his interrogator. 

“ Before I reply, tell me what you want, and who 
you are,” answered Evans. 

“T want Evans. Does not your grace know 
D’Artagnan, of his Majesty’s mousquetaires? If I 
bring you word from Annie of Austria, you would not 
be so slow in recognising me.” 

Alfred laughed. It was the usual voice of his 
friend Carlisle. 

“ A word from Annie would be a recommendation. 
But how in the world did you know me?” 

Carlisle’s voice expressed admiration and chagrin, 
as he said : 

“Who that has seen her, could fail to know Miss 
Louvain? I saw you with Corinne.” 

“You are the only one, except the initiated, who 
has recognized me,” remarked Alfred, not choosing to 
speak of his cousin. 

“ Will you ask her if you may bring your friend to- 
night ?” asked Carlisle, not noticing his companion’s 
last remark. 

“You must excuse me,” said Alfred. 

“But you can ask her,” persisted Carlisle, in whose 
nature there was considerable obstinacy, and who, if 
he had not so admired Miss Louvain, now that he 
encountered so many obstacles, would have perse- 
vered. 

“You'll have to relinquish that idea, Milnor,” 
Alfred said; ‘“‘ I have asked her this evening, and she 
peremptorily declined to receive you.” 

Hot and angry blood suffused the face of the 
mousquetaire, but the glow was hidden by his mask. 
He grasped Alfred’s arm, and walked away with him. 

“But that is insulting!” he exclaimed, in a sup- 
pressed, sibilant voice. “I am an honourable man, 
and she has no right to treat me as though I bore a 
brand of meanness.” 

“ She takes the right, Carlisle, and there’s nothing 
to be done,” said Alfred. *‘She says she does not 
want to know one whom people call the Jack of Hearts. 
The fact is, Milnor, it is too bad that you should have 
earned that name.” 

Carlisle was silent a moment. At last he said: 

“Perhaps I deserve this; but, by all that is just, 
Alfred, not at her hands! It is not for an acknow- 
leged coquette to administer a reproof like that.” 

He walked away, and a moment afterwards Alfred 
saw him bending with an air of devotion over the 
chair of some gay marchioness. 

“He is worthy of a better life; he will wake to it 
sometime,” thought his friend. 

The gay dance went on. Kate wondered if Carlisle 
was present. 

She bad seen his face many times, but she had 
never heard his voice, though she had marked his 
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perfect, deferential gallantry: 


Though she did not acknowled a 
self, his face, his manner had ean Bey to her 
as face and manner of no other man had do memory 
had seen that he was as attentive, pikes She 
kindly polite, when circumstances in the least. go? 
it, to some awkward, plain girl, or aged merit paeng 
the belle to whom he devoted himeel nop 

n eyes she had detected a nobj : 
thought could not find its catiddacten ry she 
which, if she frequented it, was only a chanee 
= - ge from 

ot till supper would the masks 
till then, the ka puzzled each othe mend; 
themselves, generally sustaining their detained, = 
mene There were, at last, not many who were not 
own. 

Among the dozen still unknown was 
taire. It was evident that he colpereantonnte 
his incognito, for he seemed careful nor te mova ev “ 
in his own character. ” 

Kate had ceased to think of Carlisle, and Alfred 
said no more about him. She had watched with 
some interest the movements of the mousquetaire. 
she thought him slightly awkward and constrained, 
as though he were unused to such society. She pointed 
him out to Alfred, saying: 

“That mousquetaire seems unaccustomed to thy 
festivities of peace. Who is he?” 

“He is anknown. Your curiosity must wait i 
supper.” 

“ Oh, I am not impatient.” 

“Your pardon, lady, but you have just drooped 
your glove.” 

Kate paused in her walk, and turned to se the 
subject of her conversation close to them, with g 
white glove, embroidered with pearls, in his land, She 
did not look up at the eyes that were visible; she 
only extended her hand, with a ‘soft speken “Thank 
you,” and passed on. 

“There is euphony and power in the mousquetaire's 
voice,” she said. ‘I wonder who he is ?” 

Alfred’s mask concealed his amused smile. 

‘But you are not impatient,” he said. 

A man in plain dress had glided through the crowd, 
and touched Alfred’s shoulder. He turned, and after 
a whispered consultation, he said to Kate: 

“It is rather unfortunate—I have to go away on 
very important business. I will conduct you to a seat. 
If Ishould not arrive before the party is dove, let 
some one of your numerous gallants take you to the 
carriage. Isee you will not be lonely,” he said, ass 
gentieman came up as she sat down. 

Alfred hurried to the cloak-room, muffled himself s 
as to hide his brilliant dress, and walked away with 
the man who came for him. 

An hour after, in the glittering whirl of a waltz, 
shrilly and fearfully through the crowded house rang 
the cry of “ Fire!” 

That dreadful rush for the doors—that shricking of 
women, and stern, white-faced muttering of men— 
could it ever be forgotten, even if one escaped? 

Beneath the glare of the gas, in the swaying 
crowd, were sometimes white, motionless faces, borne 
by the mighty, heaving waves—senseless in a werti- 
ful swoon. 

The smoke was faintly perceptible from the fire, 
which had, unperceived, started somewhere in the 
basement rooms of the mansion. 

At intervals, like the ominous tolling of some fatal 
bell, came the fire-cry, half-smothered, but piercing 
and fearful. 

At the first alarm, Kate had been separated from 
her partner. If it had been possible, she would have 
resisted the mass that struggled towards the entrances. 
Though she believed the fire near, she knew that the 
frightened, frantic crowd was more dangerous at this 
moment. She could hardly live—soul and body 
seemed about to be rent in sunder. She felt that sickeu- 
ing, faint sensation which one sometimes experiences 
in smothered air, and among excited persons. She 
would not scream, but she felt an insane, almost - 
controllable desire to do so. ‘Sle became conscious 
being borne slowly backward from the crowd by vee 
steady, resistless strength. 1t was just before t “4 
great mass reached the grand staircase that led in 
the lower hall. In a moment she found peiry be 
breathe, for it seemed she had not breathed before 
the cry of fire. 

“ Oi, where is Alfred ?” she murmured, compelled 4 
rest herself on an arm which, in ber bowildermes 
she had not yet noticed. % s . 

“Rely upon me, Miss Louvain,” said he who sup 

rted her, ‘ 
ae own veil was torn aside, but the mon still wore 
his mask. It was the mousquetaire. 

At the far end of the dancing-room v0 
smoke was beginning to pour In. 

As she sesied with a ehudder at the black ot 
they heard a crash—a mingling of screams a0 
crations. 
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The long, elaborately-carved staircase could not 
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terrible, rushing burden upon it—it fell, 
i king as it went. 
mangling owed her fae; it was the masque of death 
+ dance again. ; 
= vs vari should bave been there,” she said, 
i rnabert herself from the arm that held her. 
a Do not thank me; I have not yet saved you, 
i taire. 4 . 
© vagrere = tell why she felt so safe with him— 
ony the midst of flame and destruction, with a 
pro ‘whose name she did not even know. bred’ bs 
“y r Carlisle, the touch, the presence of this girl, 
ous he already loved, gave Lim power to dare even 
the flame-fiend. — : ; “ied Be 
her in a chair; then went forward towar 
oe aLioarh discover some back outlet into the out- 
side world, 
He knew there 
had taken possession, and he co 


them. : P 

id not despair. He threw open the windows— 
an he aid: descend it was impossible to take 
Sate with him. 
a thet darkpess began to enter his soul. j 

He returned to Kate, who sat still, with white face, 
and gleaming, beautiful eyes—no longer Corinne of 
the Capitol, but Corinne excited, fearful—still, not 

unbappy- 5 
“on bent = her: he received that pleading, 
tmstfai look deep into his heart. ; 

“My God! I will save you!” he exclaimed. 

He tried the doors in the room: they seemed mere 
clesets for preserves or glass—nothing that led to 

: t “ . . 
“te flame and smoke were already affecting him. 
There remained but one door—it was locked ! ’ 

Raging, impatient, with the strength of a lion, he 
battered open the door with one of the heavy chairs. 
A flight of steps led downward. P : 

With his arm round Kate, he ran down-stairs, not 
consciousof his burden, only that he must save this girl 
who had so awakened his love, and entered a narrow, 
dark passage-way, faintly illumined by the lurid light 
from above. It seemed to be some sort of a servants’ 
evtrance. They reached the heavy door that led to 
the air andlife. It was locked, but the key was in 
the lock, and turned at the first wrench of Carlisle's 
hand. , 
The engines were rattling dlong the street, and cries 
of fire resounded in the air, but all seemed distant and 
far, for the place where they stood was a narrow alley. 
High above them the forked fire was forcing its way 
through the roof—it was stifling and hot. 

Carlisle walked slowly home with her through the 
quiet, unfrequented streets. They hardly spoke; but 
when he stood on the steps of her home, she said : 

“Do not go away, without letting me see the face 
of him who has saved me.” 

The moonlight fell full on the man, as he removed 
the mask. It was a handsome, noble face. He held 
the hand of Kate, and looked up at her. She grew 
even paler; tears filled her eyes—her voice tremulous 
and sweet. 

“Oh, Mr. Carlisle. forgive me! If you'd come and 
seeme, Tell me that you forgive me! ” 

There was something in his face, as he unmasked, 
that told her he knew of her words to Alfred. At that 
moment she félt so unworthy of his efforts that night. 
He touched her hand with his lips. ‘That love enno- 
bled both their lives, and no one could call the hus- 
band of Kate Louvain Jack of Hearts. He was the 
king of her heart, and she was the queen of his. 
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must be one there; but the flames 
uld not dispute with 


Very little is wanting now to enable the British 
American provinces to assume the character of a grand 
Confederacy, with power for self-protection, and for 
aggression if needs be, which it has not yet. It is to 
be hoped that the scheme will fructify, and that the 
British Government will give it every aid. We 
understand that a grand system of international rail- 
Ways, to open up every part, is in the scheme, and that 
the colony is to provide for its own defence. 

Tae Errrick SHEPHERD.—I must give you an 
anecdote of lionising which I have just heard. Mrs. 
Opie, who is still in London, was holding one of her 
usual Sunday morning levees, when up comes her 
footman, much rufiled, to tell her that @ man in a 
smeck frock was below, who wanted to speak to her 
—would take no denial—could not be got away. 
Down she goes to investigate the matter. The rustic 
advances, nothing abashed: “I am James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd.” The poet is had up to the drawing- 
room, smock frock and all, and introduced to every- 

ly. Persently he pulls out a paper—some verses 
t ich he had written that morning, and would read, 
r! agreeable. With a horrible Scotch accent, and 
body boy twang, he got through some staves, no- 
0 ‘y understanding @ line. “Mr. Hegg,” says Mrs. 
; Pe, “I think, if you wiil exeuse me, I could do more 
Justice to your verses than yourself,” so takes them 





from him, and with her charming delivery, causes 
them to be voted very pretty. On inquiring, it is 
found that the shepherd is on a visit to Lady Cork, 
the great patroness of lions, (see the “ Twopenny Post 
Bag,”) is exhibited; and has doubtless, since his 
arrival, merited this illustrious protection, by ex- 
changing, for an habiliment so sweetly rustic, the new 
green coat, pink waistcoat, and fustian small clothes, 
in which such a worthy would naturally make a debut 
in the great city.—“ Memoirs, Miscellanies, and Letters 
of the late Lucy Aitkin.” By Philip Hemery le Breton, of 
the Inner Temple. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS 
OF THE WORLD. 


THE DIAMOND NEOKLACE AND THE MYSTIFICA- 
TION OF CARDINAL DE ROHAN. 


In my sketch of Joseph Balsamo, alias the Count de 
Cagliostro, I referred to the affair of the diamond 
necklace, known in tho annals of French history as 
the Collier de la Reine, or the “ Queen’s Necklace,” 
from the manneri n which the name and reputation 
of Marie Antoinette, the consort of Louis XVI. 
became entangled in its glittering meshes through 
the agency of the most daring, ingenious, and, for a 
time, successful roguery that modern ages have 
witnessed. 

The beauty and grace of the fair Queen of France 
were as remarkable as her intellect; and that firm- 
ness of character, united with pride in her high station 
and descent, which was subsequently so much mis- 
understood, and which rendered her so unpopular 
during the troubled period that marked the close of 
her unhappy reign. ° 

The dawn of her loveliness shed a fresh lustre upon 
the Court of Austria; and the young princess, while 
she was‘at once recognised as the star of the haughty 
court of Vienna, the moment she emerged upon the 
world, saw the heirs expectant of all the crowns in 
Europe at her feet. The preferred suitor had been 
the young Dauphin of France, and the embassador 
sent in his behalf to Austria was Louis de Rohan, 
one of the most accomplished and celebrated courtiers 
in the brilliant retinue that surrounded the throne of 
Louis XV. De Rohan was remarkable for the 
advantages of his person, his exalted ancestry, his 
mental acquirements, his knightly graces, his vast 
wealth, his magnificent expenditure, and his high 
aspirations as a prelate in the Roman Church. In 
fine, he was a befitting representative of the splendour 
and power of France, over whose throne the mantle of 
the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV., had not yet been 
thoroughly dimmed even by the debaucheries of his 
successor. 

Flattered, caressed, admired as De Rohan was at the 
Court of Vienna, it seemed to so proud a prince no 
overweening audacity to raise his eyes with more than 
mere friendly regard to the beautiful and gifted being 
who was, in the course of events, to become his queen. 

But the renowned gallant, whose successes in tho 
fields of amorous adventure form many a curious page 
in the annals of those days, utterly failed to awaken a 
single thrill in the breast of one who was as deaf to 
idle blandishments as she was earnest in the senti- 
ments of real and lasting affection. 

The correspondence of De Rohan, whether coloured 
by this disappointment or really dictated by the lofty 
motives of state policy that he possessed, soon be- 
came almost absolutely hostile to the contemplated 
alliance of the fair Austrian with the French Dau- 
phin, But the affair had already gone too far for 
remedy, and Marie Antoinette was received in France 
and wedded to young Louis at Versailles with the 
utmost pomp, and every mark of supreme delight 
upon the part of the court and people of France. 

De Rohan’s secret opposition then became known 
to the Dauphiness, and prepared for him a most 
withering reception when he next appeared at court, 
after the accession of Louis XVI. to the throne. In 
fact, it was humiliating to such a degree that he re- 
tired for a long time from the capital, and remained 
at the seat of his cardinalate, the distant city of Stras- 
bourg. 

Yet his passion for her who was now the Queen of 
France had lost none of its fervency. It continued 
to be the ruling sentiment of his life, and only grew 
by his half-voluntary, half-compulsory absence from 
the presence of his idol. f 

In the world’s way he throve most conspicuously, 

winning honour upon honour, until at length he 
stood forth Grand Almoner of France, invested with 
titles, decorations, and estates apparently innumer- 
able. 
In the meantime, too, he by no means hid the light 
of his accomplishments entirely under a bushel, but 
retained all -his distinction as a magnificent prince, 
and one whose noble form and countenance could still 
awaken the admiration of the opposite sex. — 

His mode of life was magnificent, and his expen- 


ditures even surpassed the ratio of his immense in- 
come. 

It was during this retirement from Paris that the 
world-famed necromancer, Cagliostro, attracted the 
attention of the Prince of Strasbourg, and, with his 
usual adroitness, availing himself of the favourable 
impression he saw that he had made, succeeded in 
winning the cardinal’s confidence. 

So far, indeed, did this fatal hallucination of the 
Prince de Rohan carry him that he became an absolute 
convert to all Cagliostro’s pretended theories, even to 
his asserted power of making gold. 

Cagliostro, in his double capacity of successful char- 
latan and secret grand agent of the revolution, then 
rapidly preparing under the thin upper crust of 
French society, readily found tle means to give the 
prince a most decisive proof of his alchemic power by 
seemingly producing, before the very eyes of the 
latter, a mass of pure gold, in convenient moulds, and 
obliging him with a loan from it to the amount of one 
hundred thousand francs, 3 

For this accommodation, the prince, in his pressing 
temporary need, gave an acknowledgment, signed 
with his own hand, promising the repayment of the 
sum whenever and wherever Cagliostro might de- 
mand it, 

Having thus prepared the stage, and introduced 
three of the principal characters in this extraordinary 
drama, I will proceed to “bring on” the rest, com- 
mencing with the necklace as the prime object and 
mainspring of the final movement. 

The reader who has perused Carlyle’s famous essays 
on “The Diamond Necklace,” will find them some- 
what differently attired and fashioned. 

Carlyle is as reckless in his denunciations as his 
celebrated countrywomen, the fishwives of Billings- 
gate, and often uses language quite as difficult of com- 
prehension. 

His estimate of Cagliostro rushes to the extreme of 
blind hostility; and when he calls the elegant 
Prince de Rohan a “dull mud volcano,” with a sprink- 
ling of other exquisite epithets, he misleads very 
greatly. 

The classically beautiful simile of “ the bull in the 
china-shop ” inevitably recurs to one’s memory while 
struggling through the storm of sixty-four pounds 
adjectives and adverbs which the great essayist 
scatters about him in all directions. It is doubtful 
whether my giant and elephant together could make 
sadder work of my glass cases, and the kings, queens, 
generals, &c., in wax which they contain, than 
Carlyle does with the Court of Louis XVI. in this 
famous necklace affair. Alexander Dumas and 
Madame de Campan are much more natural and 
reasonable, and probably more truthful too. I, there- 
fore, prefer to follow them and the old archives of 
the trial treasured up in the Imperial Library at 
Paris. 

And what was this wonderful gewgaw that has 
made such a clatter in the world? 

On the Quai de la Ferraille, not far from the Pont 
Neuf, stood the establishment, part shop, part manu- 
factory, of Messrs. Boehmer & Bossanges, the most 
celebrated jewellers of their day. After their long 
triumphs, which had given them world-wide fame 
during the reign of Louis Quinze, and made them 
fabulously rich, they determined, with the advent of 
Louis Seize, to eclipse all their former efforts and 
crown the professional glory of their lives. Their 
correspondents in every chief jewel-mart of the world 
were summoned to aid their enterprise, and in the 
course of some two or three years they succeeded in 
collecting the finest and most remarkable diamonds 
that could be procured in Buenos Ayres, Mexico, 
Constantinople, Goa, Moscow, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
and elsewhere outside of the sacred pale that separates 
crown-jewels and jealously-guarded family heir-looms 
from the clutches of commerce. 

The next idea of their project was to combine all 
these superb fragments in one grand ornament to 
grace the form of beauty. 

A necklace was the article fixed upon, and the best 
experience and most delicate taste that Europe could 
boast were expended on the design. 

Each and every diamond was specially set and 
faced in such a manner as to reveal its excellence to 
the utmost advantage, and all were arranged together 
in the style best calculated to harmonize their united 
effect. 

Form, shape, and the minutest shades of colour 
were studied, and the result, after many attempts and 
many failures, and the anxious labour of many 
months, was the most exquisite triumph that the 
genius of the lapidary and the goldsmith could con- 
ceive, 

The whole necklace consisted of three triple rows 
of diamonds, or nine rows in all, containing eight 
hundred faultless gems. 

The triple rows fell away from each in the most 
graceful and flexible curves over each side of the 





breast and each shoulder of the wearer, the curves 
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starting from the throat, whence a magnificent pen- 
dant, depending from a single knot of diamonds, each 
as large as a hazel-nut, hung down half-way upon 
the bosom in the design of a eross and crown, sur- 
rounded by the lilies of the royal house—the lilies 
themselves dangling on stems which were strung 
with smaller jewels. 

Rich clusters and festoons spread from the loop 
over each shoulder, and the central loop on the back 
of the neck was joined in a pattern of emblamatic 
magnificence corresponding with that in front. 

It was in 1782 that this grand work was finally 
completed, and the happy owners cloated$with delight 
over a monument of skill as matchless in its way as 
the Pyramids themselves. 

But, alas! the necklace might as well have been 
constructed of the common boulders piled in those 
same pyramids as of the finest jewels of the mine, for 
all the good it seemed destined to bring the poor 
jewellers, beyond the rapture of beholding it, and 
calling it theirs. 

The necklace was worth 1,500,000 francs. Rather 
too large a sum to keep locked up in a casket, the 
reader will confess! 

And then it seems that Messrs. Boehmer snd Bos- 
sanger had not entirely paid for it yet. They had 
ten creditors on the diamonds in different countries, 
and an immense capital still locked up in their other 
jewellery. 

@f course, then, after their first delight had sub- 
sided, they were most anxious to sell an article that 
had to be constantly and painfully watched, and that 
might so easily disappear. 

How many a nimble-fingered and stout-hearted 
rogue would not, in those days, have imperilled a 
dozen lives to cluteh that blazing handful of dross, 
convertible into an elysium of pomp and pleasure! It 
would hardly have been a safe noonday plaything in 
moral Gotham, let alone the dissolute Paris of eighty 
years ago ! 

The first thought, of course, that kindled in the 
breasts of Boehmer and Bossange was, that the only 
proper resting-place for their matchless bauble was 
on the snowy neck of the Queen Marie Antoinette, 
then the admired and beloved of all! Her peerless 
beauty alone could live in the glow of such supernal 
splendour, and the French throne was the only one in 
Christendom that could sustain such glittering weight. 

Louis Quinze in his wild day, would not have hesi- 
tated to fling it on the shoulders of the Du Barry, and 

and Louis XVI., in spite of his odd notions upon 
economy and just administration, easily listened to the 
delicate insiuations of his court-jewellers, and, one 
fine morning, laid the necklace in its casket on the 
table of his queen. 

Her Majesty, for a moment, yielded to the prompt- 
ings of feminine weakness, and danced and laughted 
with the glee of an overjoyed child in the new sun- 
shine of those burning, sparkling, dazzling gems. 
Once, and once only, she placed it on her neck and 
breast, and probably the world has never before or 
since seen such a countenance in such a setting. It 
was almost the head of an angel shining in the glory 
of the spheres. Buta better thought prevailed, and 
quickly removing it, she, with a wave of her beautiful 
hand, declined the gift, and besought the king to 
apply the sum to any other purpose that would be 
useful or honourable to France, whose finances were 
sadly straitened. 

The king was really delighted at this act of the 
queen’s, and the incident, soon becoming widely 
known, gave the latter immense popularity for at 
least twenty-four hours after it occurred. In fact, 
the amount was really applied to the construction of 
a grand line-of-battle ship, called the Suffren, after 
the great admiral of that name, and the distressed 
jewellers had to look elsewhere for a purchaser. 

All the courts of the continent and the east were 
canvassed in vain, and the necklace Témained unsold, 
until an application finally made by the embassy of 
Portugal in Paris revived a hope. This Portuguese 
negotiation which was, even as an episode to the main 
story, one of the most laughable and astounding 
swindles ever attempted, deserves an article by it- 
self; and I shall, therefore, only thus mention it 
here. 

I must now trot out—and a more skittish, vixenish 
little pacer was never seen—another most essential 
personage, who forms the next link in the living chain 
that dangels to the necklace. 

A certain Countess Jeanne de la Mothe Valois, 
living in abject poverty ina garret overlooking the 
Rue Sainte Claude and yet claiming to represent in 
her sole person the former majesty of the dispossessed 
House of Valois, the ancient heritors of the sceptre of 
France, but now cast out by themore fortunate House 
of Bourbon. She was withal a gay little piece, still 
young, slender, beautiful, bewitching, yet as cunning 
and slippery asa weasel, and as heartless as any 
bird of prey. For years, she had managed to drag a 
wretched existence by the proceeds of her begging- 


letters, and even personal applications to members 
of the court, who, whether believing her claims or 
not, at least took pity on a womans destitution and 
assisted her. 

Crown had steadily refused to recognize her, but 
from time to time sent her a scanty contribution. At 
length, her case was brought to the attention of Marie 
Antoinette, whose benevolence was proverbial, and 
the real queen, moved by the reiterated prayers of a 
mendicant who might have been a queen, visited her 
celandestinely, and, charmed with her genius as well 
as touched by her mournful narrative, not only left in 
her possession a sum that enabled her to seek luxu- 
rious lodgings, but even invited her to court; and, in 
spite of the king’s remonstrances, gave her free entry 
and position there. In fact, the vulpine countess 
almost instantly became the queen’s chief confidante. 

This was in the spring of 1785, about the time of 
the Portuguese negotiation for the diamond necklace, 

Cardinal de Rohan, swayed by the encouragement 
and lures of Cagliostro, who revived his hopes of 
favour with ths queen, had also resumed his residence 
in Paris, and was among those who were especially 
beset by the pecuniary solicitations of the Countess de 
la Mothe. He, too, visited the latter lady incognito, just 
after the queen had called upon her, and with even 
less resistance fell a victim to her seductions. In fine, 
an alliance offensive and defensive was struck up be- 
tween these two singular personages for their mutual 
advantage; the cardinal to furnish the means, and 
countess to plead his case with the queen. 

Behind all, stood Cagliostro, whose aim was to dis- 
credit and destroy the- monarchy while seeming in 
nowise mingled with the matter. Yet he really pulled 
every one of the strings that moved these various 
puppets, and those strings were, after all, their own 
passions.- Cagliostro, with all the appearance of super- 
natural knowledge, kept himself thoroughly informed 
of every act committed by his creatures, whom he was 
quietly urging onward, and meanwhile was managing 
another implement which fatality itself had placed in 
his way. 

This was a young woman who had been employed 
as an attendant upon one of the ladies of the court, 
but who had, some years previously, been sent or 
coaxed away, owing to her loose conduct and her 
astonishing personal resemblance to the queen. After 
she fell inte Cagliostro’s hands, he kept her absolutely 
in his power, causing her unwittingly to appear at 
various unseemly times and places, where she was fer 
an instant revealed as it were by accident, in such 
manner as to induce the lookers on to believe that 
they had seen Marie Antoinette herself, vainly endea- 
vouring to screen her improper conduct by disguise. 
Thus scandal after scandal was raised at court, to the 
intense annoyance of the royal couple, and the grow- 
ing disgust of the French people. 

Upon several occasions the Countess de la Valois 
had been able to defend the queen when thus assailed 
by the tongue of calumny, and her influence grew 
apace with her services. 

My friend, the reader, now has all the links of the 
chain before him. Let us see what magic is to join 
them! 

I find it impossible to do full justiee to this remark- 
ably rich humbug in one chapter; I will, therefore, 
pause here and give the remainder in the next. 

P. T. B. 
(To be continued.) 








CocHIN©AL IN AUSTRALIA.—At a meeting of the 
Acclimatisation Society of New South Wales, held in 
August, 1864, Mr. Moon announced that the cochincal 
insect had at last reached the colony alive. For 
many years past he had used every effort towards ob- 
taining this object, but until them without success. 
He had had the insect sent to him from America, 
Madeira, and England; but it had in each instance 
perished before it had arrived. The society is now 
indebted, for the introduction of this valuable insect 
into the colony, to Sir George Grey, governor of New 
Zealand. The insect feeds upon the cactus opuntia; 
and, as a matter of course, the cacti without spines, of 
which there are several species in the colony, are the 
most useful. 


GRATITUDE.—General Coffiniéres, Commandant of 
the Polytechnic School, Paris, has received tlie follow- 
ing letter from a former pupil, who, while setting a 
noble example of gratitude, wishes his name to remain 
unknown :—“ General,—Some forty years ago, when 
I was at the Polytechnic School, my family was 
assailed by a reverse of fortune, to such an extent 
that, notwithstanding the strictest economy, my 
mother (of cherished and venerated memory) was on 
one occasion unable to make up the quarterly payment 
for my board and education. Only one of my comrades 
was aware of my embarrassment; but he made a 
collection among the pupils, and raised the required 
250f., without divulging my name. The payment 





was duly effected, my mother was able to meet all 


subsequent claims as they fell due 
studies with two imperishable remand 
benefit received and the debt due, | bore 
the term of my career ; but before the close opera 
which alone will limit my gratitude towanj, 2 life 
temporaries, I feel bound to pay my debt to iue 
technic confraternity in which such yoble senti poly. 
and such generous deeds are perpetuated ge 
generation to another. With that view Tot 0 
2,000f., praying you to employ them as you Fou 
think fit in aiding any of our young compade _ 
barrassed as I was, and who will remain they 
me, as I shall to them. Accept, my dear General ‘a 
assurance of my most distinguished consideration i 
my heartfelt thanks.—An OLb Purn..”—The ¢, “ 
has communicated this letter to the pupils in aol 
of ae: = ao» Committee, charged 
make the possible use of the 2.000. so dal; 
offered. , shee, 
We learn that the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland 
armed with a firman giving him full powers, is about 
to visit the Great Pyramid, with a view of investi. 
gating that remarkable structure, to which be has». 
cently called attention. Professor Smyth tales og 
magnesium wire, in order to photograph the inter 
especially the mysterious inuer chamber and ays 
mysterious coffer. 








THE PRINCE, THE DUKE, AND THE ants 


Tue following rather interesting story bas dotaj 
to the surface, among tho myriads of table anecdotes 
and literary men’s reminiscences, and is worth pre- 
serving, as it relates to the good Princs A youg 
artist had exhibited a picture in one of tie special ex. 
hibitions. He lived away in a remote quarercl the 
metropolis, and one morning was toiling away at bis 
art, having probably forgotten even the existeuce of 
his picture, when he was alarmed by the appearance 
of a man in scarlet livery approaching his door—nota 
postman, altogether too grand an apparition for a ma 
of letters. The scarlet stranger demanded of the se 
vant girl whether Mr. —— lived there. On her reply- 
ing in the affirmative, the stranger was ushered ixto 
the artist’s studio. With a courteous bow, the scarlet 
dignitary placed in the hands of the astenished youg 
artist a letter, from his Royal Highness, requesting an 
interview the following morning. He went and fouai 
that another person was in waiting, a rich art pud- 
lisher, who doubtless looked down upon the timid 
young artist. A servant came and said the Prince wa 
now disengaged, and would see Mr. —— (the artist), 
The man of capital said that the servant must be mis- 
taken, as he had waited a considerable time, and 
ask the Prince whether he did not desire to see him 
The servant returned to say the Prince desired to se 
the artist, that the man of capital would be kind enough 
to wait. On being introduced to the Prince's apart 
ment, the artist was asked whether be was the author 
of that painting—drawing aside a screen and showing 
the work.*The result was a profitable engagement, 
the course of which Mr.— painted the portraits d 
almost the entire Royal Family. He also painted the 
Duke of Wellington. On one occasion the Duke could 
only give one hour to the sitting, and as he felt drowsy, 
he told the artist (who worked in the Prince's stuli) 
to be sure to awake him. Shortly after the old mm 
fell sound asleep, and the Prince entered the apartment 
The hour had nearly elapsed, and the artist told th 
Prince of the Duke’s wish to be awakened in time # 
keep an appointment. “ Oh,” said the Prince, “let ti 
old man sleep, and if Le complains, tell him 1 gv 
you orders.” The Duke slept on for a full hour alte 
the stipulated time, and when he at length awoke 
very angry with the artist. He justified himsell ly 
the Prince’s orders. “ Well,” said the Duke, “it ' 
good of the Prince, but it was very bad of you-W 
you must never repeat it.” 
————— 


Tne terror of the desert of Sahara is being me 
by the application of science. In 1860 five -_ 7 
been opened, bringing fishes to the surface froma 7 
of 500“feet. Vegetation is springing up arouli™ 
wells, and the “ desert will blossom like the rose. 


Great BripGE over THE Serve.—The Woe af 
ucted, for a direct 


France Railway is having coustr oe" 
from Rouen to the Paris and Cherbourg ling, 6 2 
bridge over tho Seine. Tho bridge reposes 6 ‘i 
cast iron piers, the distance between each being tt 
so that the total length of the bridge is 933it. € 
constructed for two lines, and is about 45ft, in W 
The contractors are the Creuzot works. d 
Wnuo was the barbarian, Dr. Livingstone _ ; 
darkey he came to see? The doctor has gee ‘il i 
this thought by his account recently of the -* - 
condition of the Africans of the interior. seal 
they regard it as the duty of every man to §' poe 
tainment to strangers, and that duty : pe 
generously ; while as to the arts of life, he Mt 








iron manufactured there every whit as as 
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‘<) jron, and a great variety of earthenware 
best ronpertre of Suna utility as suitable to the 
snd of for which they are intended, though not so 
veer as articles of European make. 
THE Queen of Spain lately gave employment in her 
household to nearly 6,060 persons of both sexes. In 
sequence of the hardness of the times, she is about 
ha duce her expenditure, and intends trying to manage 
poo 4,000 servants. She has also given notice in the 
Gaceta that the Royal fete, which was to have been 
‘ven at the palace on the 19th inst., on a scale of sur- 
soot splendour, is countermanded, in consequence 
ye the dreadful inundations in Valencia. 








SCIENCE. 





SHoppY LEATHER.— We have seen, within a few 
days, some specimens of a fabric which we presume 
is 20 novelty to our friends in the shoe trade, but 
which was entirely new to us. This fabric is a manu- 
facture from refuse scraps of leather, which are re- 
duced to a pulp by grinding and maceration, and 
yeconverted into solid * sides” of leather, by pressure. 
The artiele thus produced is used mainly, we under- 
gtand, for inner soles, but, to an unprofessional eye, it 
seews as suitable for all the purposes of leather as the 
original article. 

PREVENTION OF Exp.ostons In Kircuen Borcers. 
—A paient has been taken out by Mr. J. Cookson, 
plumber, for this useful purpose. A small open cistern 
is fixed anywhere convenient to the fire-side on a level 
with the boiler, and supplied with ball-tap, A spindle 
valve is fixed in this cistern, the spindle working 
wwards with a ball or float attached to it, so that the 
water, rising, in the cistern, lifts the ball and closes 
the valve. A pipe runs from the boiter into the 
chimney, or where convenient, with a similar 
valve; and when this valve is open, the pipe acts as 
an escape or steam pipe. The whole is said to be 
easily attached to existing apparatus, or to any heat- 
ing apparatus, for the prevention of explosions. 

Tue Artantic TELEGRAPH.—There are seven 
copper wines to form the conductor. The entire 
length of the telegraph will be 2,300 miles, so that 

there is 16,000 miles of copper wire. Every portion 
of this copper wire is subjected to electrical tests, to 
ascertain its quality for conduction, before it is 
allowed to be worked up. The next stage is to coat 
these wires with eight successive coats of the insu- 
lating material, equal to an aggregate length of 
18,400 miles. This core is next covered with jute 
wound round it from ten strands, making 23,000 miles 
of juteyarn. Then comes the outer coating, formed 
of the ten covered iron wires. ‘I'he iron wire itself 
is 23,000 miles in length, and each wire is covered 
separately with five strands of tarred hemp, 135,000 
niles of the latter being required, making together an 
aggregate length of material employed of 215,500 
miles, or very nearly as much as would put ten 
girdles round the earth, or form a line that would 
stretch almost from the earth to the moon. 


Cost or Stream PLovcuine.—A gentleman of long 
and careful experience with Fowler’s Steam Plough, 
the cost of which, with it’s tackle, was about £1,000 
states that he has it in use for ploughing 100 days in 
the year on an average; that he allows 5 per cent 
interest and 10 per cent more -for wear and tear, or 
seven-tenths its cost,as the engine is in use for 
threshing, ohaff-cutting, sawing, grinding, &c., three- 
tenths the time; and that adding to the foregoing 
allowance, 7s. 4d. per day for repairs of engine and 
tackle, 15s, 6d. per day for coal, oil, and tallow, 11s. 
per day for wages of attendants, and 7s. per day for 
water cart, he makes the average cost of plowing in 
this way a fraction under 8s. per acre. As the prioe 
for ploughing by horses in his neighbourhood was 
more than 50 per cent higher—from 12s. to 14s. per 
acre—the saving was very great. Light acres plough- 
ing was an average day’s work. 

New Motive Power Excixe.—Within the last 
few days we have seen a working model of a motve 
power engine, the invention of Mr. T. Parker, which 
is stvietly novel in some respects. ‘The principle is 
simply this:—Steam is generated in an ordinary steam 
boiler, The steam, after leaving the boiler, is mixed 
with several times its bulk of atmospheric air, more or 
less,- according to the pressure or guantity of supply 
Tequired, The object of mixing the steam with tle 
ur 1s to economise the latent heat of steam. The 
combined steam and air afterwards passes into a com- 
ae steam cylinder, the only particular feature of 
= 18 its great size in proportion to the boiler. The 
cylinder ia the small engineshown us being 12in. long 
7 gd diameter, or rather more than half the size 
te @ boilers. ‘The weight of the small engine, boiler, 
is? asotes three-quarters of a cwt., while the power 
attach “ear to propel the light carriage to whicli it is 
the ed, with two persons, on a common level road ; 

Consumption of coke is stated to be under 2d. an 


hour. There is very little noise, and, except a little 
leakage in the present ‘engine, there is no discharge of 
steam into the air, because the combined steam and 
_ on leaving the cylinder, is discharged into the 


A SUBTERRANEAN STEAM-ENGINE. 


THE Territorial Enterprise, published in Colorado 
Territory, bas the following article, which will be 
found interesting : 

“As we proceeded,” says the writer, “along the 
tunnel, we met several cars loaded with ove, which 
rushed past us, as we stepped aside, at railroad speed, 
and at length, when in some hundreds of feet, our 
ears were greeted by the whizzing of steam. Looking 
ahead, we saw the tunnel filled with white clouds of 
vapour, through which candles shone, each encircled 
by a halo like that about a stormy moon. Through 
the white mist, dark and indistinct, we could see the 
figures of men coming and going, almost persuading 
us that we were approaching the secret laboratoties and 
workshops of the gnomes. 

“Shortly after, we stood beside a large steam drum, 
and were told that we were now at the point where 
the steam is brought down from the boiler, 201 feet 
above. The steam pipe comes down through a shaft, 
enters the drum, thence runs alone the tunnel 899 
feet to the engine, which is over 400 feet below the 
surface of the mountain. There is a steam gauge 
affixed to this drum, one at the boiler aud another at 
the engine. The difference in the pressure at the 
boiler and at the engine, as shown by the gauges, is 
but five pounds, which is a very slight loss when we 
consider that the steam is carried through 1,100 feet 
of pipe. At the Almaden quicksilver mines, where 
the steam is carried through 1,300 feet of pipe, the 
difference in the pressure in the boiler and engine is 
fourteen pounds. 

“ At the Gould and Curry Works superheated steam 
will sh-rtly be used, when the loss of pressure by con- 
densation will be still less than at present. ‘I'he 
steam-pipe passes along the bottom of the tunnel at 
one side, and rests in wooden boxes, where it is sur- 
rounded with ashes tightly packed about it. The 
steam-pipe at the Almaden mines passes along the 
roof of the tunnel, and is merely wrapped with ropes 
of straw. We noticed but one or two slight breaks 
in the whole of the long string of pipe between the 
engine and the steam-drum atthe shaft. The pipe 
is furnished with expansion joints, which slide toge- 
ther and draw apart, like the joints. of a telescope, as 
the pipe is expanded by heat or contracted by cold. 
This expansion and contraction is very considerable 
in so long a pipe. 

“ The engine-room is cut out of the solid rock, and 
the walls and ceiling are supported by a compact 
framework of heavy timbers. It is 42 by 22 feet in 
size. Lamps were placed in rows about the walls, 
and threw a bright, glaring red light through the 
moist atmosphere of the place, upon the ponderous 
machinery, and upon the workmen, who, like the 
kobolds of old, supposed to keep guard over veins of 
precious metals, flittedto and fro in the sweltering 
chamber. Once the engine was started, a circulation 
was produced, which made the air of the place much 
more comfortable. The steam from the engine 
escapes into some upper chamber of the mine, there- 
fore is productive of no inconvenience to the engine- 
room. The engine works smoothly, and produces 
but little noise, even in this echoing cavern. The 
friction wheels of the hoisting gear are t:n feet in 
diameter, being, we believe, the largest in the terri- 


tory. 

“The bucket used is constructed of iron, and is a 
huge affair, holding over a ton. The bucket is 
dumped into the cars by means of a simple apparatus, 
operated by a workman who is in attendance for the 
purpose. The principal feature of this dumping appa- 
ratus is a stout iron bar, which, as the bucket ascends, 
is placed in such a position as to eatch it by the bot- 
tom when it descends, aud turn its contents into the 
car. With this dumping apparatus the danger of acci- 
dent is much lessened. 

“The main engine shaft is now down nearly 200 ft. 
The-influx of water is very slight, and is productive of 
noe inconvenience. The depth below the surface at- 
tained at the bottom of the shaft is over 600 ft. A 
working level is being opened at the depth of 100 ft. 
from the top of this shaft, and another will soon be 
commenced at its bottom.” 


On the subject of keeping tires on wheels, a prac- 
tical man says :—‘ I ironed a waggon some years ago 
for, my own. use, and before putting on the tires I 
filled the fellies with linseed oil; and the tires have 
wern out and were never loose. I ironed a buggy 
for my own use seven years ago, and the tires are 
as tight now as when they were put on. My metliod 
of filling the fellies with oil is as follows: I use a 
long cast-iron oil-heater, made for the purpose, the 
oil is brought to a boiling heat, the wheel is placed 





on a stick so as to“hang in the oil each felly an hour 


for a common sized felly. The timber should be dry, 
as wet timber will not take oil. Care should be taken 
that the oil be not made hetter than boiling heat, in 
order that the timber be not burnt. ‘Timber filled 
with oil is not susceptible to water, and the timber is 
much more durable. I was amused. some years ago 
when I told a blacksmith how to keep tires tight on 
wheels, by his telling me it was a profitable business to 
tighten tires, and the waggon-maker will say it is 
profitable to make and repair wheels—but what will 
the farmer, who supports the wheelwright and smith 
say ? 

7 A MONSTER GUN. 

A TweEnNtTy-INcH Rodman gun has been recently 
tried with success at New York. The gun weighs 
nearly 117,000 pounds. Its diameter or thickness is 
nearly six feet at the breech, and its bore is twenty 
inches. The solid shot it throws is one thousand and 
eighty pounds in weight, and the regular charge of 
powder is one hundred pounds, which may be in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty-five pounds, if 
great range or extraordinary m: m:ntum is required 
to be imparted to its terrible missiles. It is calculated 
that there are few armoured ships afloat whose sides 
this monster would not crush. 

A New York paper gives a long account of some 
interesting experiments made with this gun, from 
which we learn that the gun was first loaded with the 
regular charge ef powder—one hundred pounds—a 
blank cartridge; and on examining the monster to 
see the effect, it was noticed that it had only deigned 
to roll itself back disdainfully about two feet. The 
air was sulphurous for a considerable distance around 
it. 

This time the “ big fellow” was loaded with fifty 
pounds of powder and a solid shot weighing one 
thousand and eighty pounds. The shot was driven 
six hundred or eight hundred yards, when it dropped 
in the bay, ricochetted two or three times, knocking 
up flashes of spray as large as a ship in full sail 
and twice as high, and fiually disappeared in the 
water. 

On examining the gun after this discharge it was 
found to have moved on its earriage just enough to 
show that it knew how to work and werk easy. The 
final trial was by far the most interesting and impor- 
tant of all that preceded it. The gun had now in a 
full charge of one hundred pounds of powder, and a 
one thousand and eighty pound ball. The fuse hissed 
and flamed ; but while all waited breathlessly for the 
flash, it only turned out to be ‘‘a flash in the pan.” 
The fuse failed. 

An officer then went up, who must have had great 
confidence in the gun, and snapped the cap, and off 
went the big gun. The shot whirled through the air 
from the angle of twenty-five degrees at which the 
gun was elevated, and after describing a beautiful arc, 
which was visible to the naked eye, dropped into the 
water about four miles off. The noise made by the 
collision of the ball and the air, in the flight of the 
former, was like the wail of a giant. 

On examining the effect of the gun, it was dis- 
covered that this time the giant was foaming‘a little 
at the mouth, the smoke of the burnt powder still 
oozing from the muzzle. He had consented to roll 
himself” back five feet, but in other respects was just 
as before. 

A Warten wir Onze WHEEL.— While in San Fran- 
cisco,, we saw in the shop window of Mr. Otto Weide- 
row, in Montgomery Street, some of the most inge- 
nious pieces of mechanism we ever witnessed, and more 
ingenious than we ever dreamed of. Mr. Weiderow 
has invented and manufactured a watch that has only 
one wheel. This wheel, a mainspring, and a very 
little other machinery, is so arranged that the watch, 
when set going, winds itself up, and it will run two 
years. It would run for ever if the material would hold 
out, but the ingenious inventor says it is necessary to 
take it apart once in about two years for the purpose 
of cleaning and repairing the worn part. It is is cer- 
tainly a very ingenious, yet a very simple and success- 
ful piece of work. Mr. Weidcrow is also the inventor 
of ‘a new sort of clock, with engine nrovement, the 
pendulum of which is on the top, and works like the 
walking-beam of a steam-boat. One of these inge- 
nious and simple clocks, with silver dial, gold-plated, 
and gold hands, has been manufactured for exhibition 
at the Mechanic's Fair, in that city. 


L——_—_—_——S = 


A TiGER FRIGHTENED BY A Mouse.—A trayeller 
gives the following anecdote of a tiger kept at the 
British Residency at Calcutta: “But what annoyed 
him far more than our poking him.with a stick, or 
tantalizing him with shins of beef or legs of mutton, 
was introducing a mouse into his cage. No fine lady 
ever exhibited more terror at the sight of a spider 
than this magnificent royal tiger betrayed on seeing a 
mouse. Our mischievous plan was to tie the little 
animal bya string to the end of a long pole, and 





thrust it close to the tiger’s nose. The moment he 
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saw it, he leaped to the opposite side, and when the 
mouse was made to run near him, he jamméd himself 
into a corner, and stood trembling and roaring in 
such an ecstacy of fear, that we were always obliged 
to desist, in pity to the poor brute, Sometimes we 
insisted on his passing over the spot where the un- 
conscious little mouse ran backwards and forwards. 
Yor a long time, however, we could not get him to 
move; till at length, I believed by the help of a 
squid, we obliged him to start; but instead of pacing 
leisurely across in bis den, or of making a detour to 
avoid the object of his alarm, he generally took a kind 
of flying leap, so high as nearly to bring his back in 
contact with the roof of his cage.” 








FACETI£. 


A SAW-FILER in new Bedford puts out a sign in 
the form of a hand-saw, with the words “saw dentist” 
painted on it. 

A New Swedish paper is about to appear with the 
whimsical name of The Boot of Charles XII., in 
allusion to that monarch having sent his boot to pre- 
side at the meeting of the States. 

A notice of a recent steamboat explosion in an 
American paper ends as follows:—“ The captain 
swam ashore. So did the chamber-maid; she was 
insured for 15,000 dollars, and loaded with iron. 

WE believe there are no real grounds for supposing 
that General Tom Thumb comes to this country on a 
military mission,-or that he quitted America in dis- 
gust because the president refused to supersede 
General Grant in his favour. 

Tit lady’s maid of a fashinable marchioness, whose 
style of dress far exceeds that of her mistress, having 
oceasion to write an order to a perfumer, actually 
requested him to send a dozen bottles of “ O Dick 
Alone.” 

Awn Irish barrister, addressing a jury, capped the 
climax of a pathetic speech by a quotation from the 
Latin poet Virgil which he ascribed to a Greek author. 
On being reminded by the judge of his mistake, he 
replied, ‘Oh! it’s all Greek to the jury, my lord.” 

A GENTLEMAN, on recently being nominated for 
election as a member of a town council in the North, 
made a characteristic speech, in which he invited the 
electors to “ riddle me, sift me, turn me inside out ; and 
if you find me wanting, just crumble me up likea 
piece of dirty blotting-paper, and throw me into the 
waste basket.” 

Tue charming and spirituelle Comtesse de ——, 
who prides herself upon speaking English like a 
native, afforded considerable amusement in her card- 
playing the other evening, at the house of a certain 
minister. Her play was first-rate, but whenever the 
fourth honour had to be announced. she designated it 
the “Navy.” Her thoughts were evidently a little 
bent that way. 

Ar Alderley, Earl Russell planted a Spanish chest- 
nut to commemorate his son’s marriage. Throughout 
the festivities he was one of the merriest of the merry. 
At the dance in the evening the family and guests 
joined very heartily. Even Earl Russell, oblivious of 
the cares of state, led a buxom Cheshire lass down a 
long country dance, and, on arriving at the bottom of 
the room, evinced signs of exhaustion, when one of 
his friends went up to the noble lord, and, tapping 
him on the shoulder, advised his lordship to “ rest and 
be thankful!” The venerable peer enjoyed the well- 
timed joke, and joined in the laugh it excited. 

His Berean Magesty has evidently not lost his 
liking for adventure incognito. It is said that recently 
he was sitting beside two players at dominoes at the 
Café Bodoul, watching them, when a gesture he made 
caused one of the players to remark: “ You would not 
in my place have playedso?” “TI think not,” said 
his Majesty. The same gesture brought about the 
same remark, ‘ No,” answered his Majesty, “ I should 
have played the double.” ‘‘ Then you are an oyster,” 
was the only reply. His Majesty soon after rose, and 
was bowed out with all honour by the waiter. The 
curiosity of the brusque player was aroused, and he 
asked who the great man was. “ The King of the 
Belgians,” was the reply. The player exclaimed: “ I 
fancy I was notover-civil.” The waiter gave a shrug 
of his shoulders expressing that he had not the 
slightest intention to contradiet him. 

No one has yet been found to take up the Yankee 
gauntlet, but a lady has turned up who promises to 
exceed the Davenports in her dealings with the 
marvellous, as completely as the Davenports have 
beaten all contempory professors of legerdemain. 
This lady, who styles herself “ Mrs. Duke Saunders,” 
asserts to have the extraordinary gift of holding com- 
munion and conversation for any length of time, and 
anywhere, with the departed in the spirit world. She 
says—“I can commune with the spirit nearly as soon 


as it has left the body. Time is no barrier, for no 
spirit can resist my call.” She then goes on to say 
that she has had communications from all sorts and 
conditions of persons, from Adam himself down to 
Thackeray. Her spiritual correspondents include 
Abraham, Noah, Moses, Pilate, Queen Elizabeth 
Mary Queen of Scots, Sir Isaac Newton, (whom she 
asserts, “ gives a philosophical explanation of medium 
writing,”) John Bunyan, Shakespeare, Archbishop 
Whately, Sir John Franklin, and the late Prince 
Consort. 

One day, at a great set dinner at the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s, a question arose how long a man could live 
with his head under water. Archbishop Whately 
quitted the room, and presently returned with a great 
basinful of water, which he set on the table and 
plunged bis head in before the whole company. Hav- 
ing held. it there an enormons length of time, he drew 
it out, crying, ‘‘ There! none of you could have kept 
your heads in so long; bnt I know the method of it.” 
Another time, also, at a formal party of the castle, he 
spoke of the great weight a man could support on the 
calf of his leg, bending it outwards. “If your Grace 
of Cashel,” said he, “will stand upon mine as I 
stretch it out, I can bear your weight without the 
slightest difficu!ty.” But his Grace of Cashel would 
not have done so odd a thing in that company for 
millions. 

THE MAJOR WITH THE DISLOCATED JAW. 
There is a droll anecdote told of a certain major, 
which Mr. Abernethy used to relate with great 
humour and contagious laughter. The major dislo- 
cated his jaw. The accident was a trifling one, 
and easily remedied. It was, however, likely to 
occur again. The surgeon of the regiment was as 
expert at the simple process as Abernethy himself. 
One day, however, the gallant officer, dining at a 
considerable distance from the regimental quarters, 
thoughtlessly indulging in a fit of laughter, dislocated 
his jaw. The nearest medicus was sent for. That 
gentleman did not understand how the accident could 
be remedied; pulled the unfortunate major’s jaw about 
for a considerable time, inflicting great agony, during 
which manipulation the major, who could not speak, 
manifested by furious pantomime his indignation at, 
and contempt of, the clumsy practitioner. 

His rageful action thereupon decided the doctor that 
the major was distraught, and he forthwith sent for a 
straight-jacket, which he fastened upon the furious 
major, had his head shaved, applied thereto a blister, 
and placed the victim in bed. The ill-used gentle- 
man foamed with rage; but finding that his wild 
gesticulations availed nothing, subdued himself into 
seeming acquiescence, and made intelligible signs that 
he desired to be furnished with writing materials. 
This was done; and the major wrote: “For God’s 
sake send for Mr. Abernethy, or the surgeon of the 
regiment.” Mr. Abernethy was as quickly as possible 
in attendance, and the major was relieved and re- 
leased. He fiercely threatened, upon recovering his 
voice, to bring an action against the medical man by 
whom he had been so maltreated, but was persuaded 
by Abernethy to forgo his purpose. ‘‘ You cannot 
doubt,” said Mr. Abernethy, “that the clumsy dunce 
was actuated by what a certain unmentionable place 
is paved with—good intentions.”—Russell’s Eccentric 
Personages. 

LrecaL Mem.—A barrister is only invited to sit on 
the bench when he had some considerable amount of 
standing at the bar.— Punch. 

New Way or Learninc LANGuaGes.—A_ well- 
known optician says that, when at sea, you can, with 
his glass, at a point most remote from the shore, 
easily make out the tongue of any foreign land.— 
Punch. 

CEREMONY OF PRoROGUING PARLIAMENT.—(From 
the Times of 1860.)—This morning, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s footman left a note with the charwoman in 
charge of the house, to say that, if any one called, 
Parliament was prorogued. The only witness of the 
ceremony was a little boy, who, having made a face 
behind the footman’s back, immediately retired.— 
Punch. 

Lo, THE Poor Inpran!—We read, in the Oswestry 
Advertiser, this—or rather we can’t exactly read it :— 
“The Rev. J. P. Gardiner, a missionary in Rupert’s 
Land, gives the following word of eighteen syllables 
as an illustration of the peculiarities of the Indian 
language: ‘ Keguwecheahpetowkesiunemechesoome- 
tinawan ’—‘I willdine with you.’” Is the Rey. Mr. 
Gardiner quite accurate? The “word” seems to us 
a good deal more like the inarticulate and coagulate 
utterance which means ‘‘I have dined with you, anda 
op fellow you are at passing the bottle.”— 


Natives Axp Setrriers.—There has lately been 
an oyster-show in Paris, at the Garden of Acclimatisa- 
tion. Among the oysters shown were some “small 





fat ones from Ostend,” some “large ordinaries from 





Havre,” and some “ foreigners from Loa. 
ordinaries of any sort we have little ae For 
we much liking for foreigners we some, ot have 
across in London. But for little fat 
Bantings we may call them—we alwwa : 
and if the acclimatising gardeners, jut ~~ as 
experiment, would plant some in our larder 2 sho 
be most happy to give a good account of them. Panu 
DRAMATIC DUET, 
Sharp Person (asks, singing): In wh 
a cricketer write ? : ) ab and shoul 
Dull Person (answers, also singing): I doy 
understand. 
= Person oe Shall repeat— 
arper Person (briskly sings): Oh, no! 
mE — in a bow'ld round aay ae Sah 
Exit Sharp Person t.u. Sharper Pers 
RH. Dull Person is left thinking | pet 


A Sprieirep RemarK.— Too much spirit in thy 
ports, indeed!” exclaimed old Beeswing to a friegi 
“T tell you there are ports without a particle of gy 
For instance, my dear fellow, just look at the Daya. 
ports.” 


‘ant 


't quite 


Strance Stace Wants.—What queer jumblesms 
sees in theatrical advertisements! Look at this for 
instance :—“ Wanted, a leading man, and 4 coniy 
singer, to combine utility. State terms. No answer 
a negative.” Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone my 
both of them undoubtedly be viewed as leading men 
but it hardly seems respectful to name them in the 
same breath with a comic singer, or to expect them fp 
“combine utility” with any such a person, What thi 
latter phrase may mean we do not thoroughly pe. 
ceive; but perhaps the leading man is merely wanted 
for the purpose of joining in the chorus when thy 
comic singer sings. We can fancy what an andienm 
would be attracted to a theatre were it announced 
that Lord Palmerston would appear in the pantoming, 
and assist the clown in singing the ballad of “Ht 
Codlins,” by bawling out the ‘ Tol lol iddy iddy iio’ 
at the tip-top of his voice.— Punch. 

Reckiess Drivixe.—A cabman has lately driva 
his own mother out of her mind.—Fun. 

Goop News FoR GREENWICH.—The order bs 
gone forth that the Greenwich pensioners may mary! 
We shall see the old boys practising the arts of tir 
youth, trying how they can “splice.” Well, thers 
many an old man-of-war in the hospital that wut 
be the worse for a “ tender,” and that will look ale 
his “consort” with great bravery. We wish t» 
gallant veterans all prosperity in their return to many- 
time pursuits !—Fun. 

A Presipent’s Present.—The President of Pan- 
guay has sent two thousand pounds of tea as. tedi- 
mony of his regard to the gallant Prussians who 
stormed (from a safe distance with shell) the city a 
Duppel. Is this a sly hint that the brave follows aa 
easily make a brew of the gift with the hot water 
which they got into with civilized nations for this 
exploit? Why did he not send them some native 
product? As a correspondent justly observes, the 
President of Paraguay ought to have sent then 
paregoric.—Fun. 


In distributing the prizes at tle London Mechanics 
Institution, the chairman announced that the Princess 
of Wales had given a prize of a Bible, value thre 
guineas, to be contended for in needlework by yous 
women. Her Royal Highness’s name would be writiet 
by herself in the Bibie. ; 

THe Dantsx Wounnep.—The committee, which 
at the onset of the Danish war was formed, under the 

residency of the Marquis of Clanricarde, to collet 
funds for the relief of the sick and wounded of on 
Danish army, have just remitted a final sum of £124 
15s. 6d. to the Danish Committee at Copenhagen 
making a totai of nearly £9,200, collected in Enghw 
and remitted to Denmark for this benevolent objec 
The collection of such a sum for the relief of 7 
wounded of a foreign army is no slight evidence oft ; 
sympathy felt in England for the Danes in el 
gallant struggle against an overwhelming force. 

A Diver or Ercutsen Hunprep Years oP 
The citizens of ancient Pompeii knew what was 00° 
They relished roast pig. A family 
city, one of the F. F. P.’s, perhaps, 


in that aristocratic 
were about to dine 


on the rich and succulent dish, on the very day ths! 


the restless Titan under Mount Vesuvius expect 

from his fiery lungs the shower of red-hot ashes :? 
entombed the Pompeiians in their oc in 
pig was being cooked, and was probably nearly - 
at the time when the volcanic storm burst pe 
spoiled it, This is not a matter of conjecture, 8 ' 
for only a few weeks ago a mass of i Ls 
and ashes was found in a stew-pan stan a a 

cooking-kitchen of a house recently diene sockiog 
on opening the lump, 4 perfect rE of the hollow. 





porker was disclosed. A cast was 
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was a fac simile in plaster of the little 
had been erst ap tage yg 

posed the shape of the matrix, to have 
3 abrert: the table. The inquisitive anti- 
ye s are continually poking their noses into 
i domeatio secrets of the Pompeiians of eighteen 
- which the people of the excavated 


calearhood would have hesitated to tall one 


another. 
definitely arranged by Goverment that 
goes tower which are to be retained round 
the coast of Ireland are to be mounted with 18-pounder 
rifle guns. Between Bray and Kingstown three out 
of seven towers are to be retained, and so mounted. 
Tye Ramway TUNNEL UNDER THE APENNINES.— 
The tannel under the Apennines, on the Bologna and 
Florence line, has just been opened _to the public. 
Travellers may now proceed from Turin and Milan to 
Rome and Naples without any other interruption on 
the railway than the few miles which separate Civita 
Vecebia from Orbitello, on the Tuscan coast. 


————_——_ 


A FETE OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 


Arrer dinner, the Cardinal of York was followed 
by the entire company to his own house (at West- 
minster), where they sat down to a most sumptuous 
supper, the likeof which, I fancy (says Giustinian), was 
never given by Cleopatra or Caligula; the whole 
banqueting-hall being so decorated with huge vases 
of gold and silver, that I fancied myself in the tower 
of Chosroes, where that monarch caused divine 
honours to be paid him. After supper, # mummery, 
consisting of twelve male and twelve female dancers, 
wade their appearance in the richest and most sump- 
tuous array possible, being all dressed alike. After 

orming certain dances in their own fashion, they 
took off their visors. The two leaders were the King 
and Queen Dowager of France, and all the others were 
lords and ladies, who seated themselves apart from 
the tables, and were served with countless dishes of 
confections and other delicacies. After gratifying 
their palates, they gratified their eyes and hands; 
large bowls, filled with ducats and dice, were placed 
on the tables for such as liked to gamble; shortly 
after which the supper-tables were removed, when 
dancing recommenced, and lasted until midnight. 

When the banquet was done, in came six minstrels 
disguised, and after them three gentlemen in wide and 
long gowns of crimson satin, every one having a cup 
of gold in his hands; the first cup was full of 
angels and royals, the second hac divers bales of dice, 
and the third had certain pairs of cards. These 
gentlemen offered to play at mumchance, and when 
they had played the length of the first board, then 
the minstrels blew up, and then entered into the 
chamber twelve ladies disguised; the first was the 
king himself and the French Queen; the 2nd, the 
Duke of Suffolk and the Lady Daubney; 3rd, the 
Lord Admiral and the Lady Guilford; 4th, Sir Edw. 
Neville and Lady St. Leger ; 5th, Sir Henry Guilford 
and Mrs. (Miss) Walden; 6th, Captain Emery and 
Mrs. Ann Carew; 7th, Sir Giles Capel and Lady 
Elizabeth Carew; 8th, Nicholas Carew and Ann 
Browne; 9th, Francis Brian and Elizabeth Blount; 
10th, Henry Norris and Ann Wotton; 11th, Francis 
Poyntz and Mary Fyennes; 12th, Arthur Pole and 
Margaret Bruges. 

On this company twelve knights attended in dis- 
guise, and bearing torches. All these thirty-six per- 
sons were disguised in one fine suit of green satin all 
Over, covered with cloth of gold, under-tied together 
with laces of gold, and had masking hoods on their 
heads: the ladies had tires made of braids of damask 
gold, with long hairs of white gold. All these maskers 
danced at one time, and after they had danced they 
put off their visors, and then they were all known. 
an admiral and lords of France heartily thanked 
disper’ that it pleased him to visit them with such 


the result 
goimal, which 


And this is fr i ’s di 
“ee aver none of fare of one day’s dinner 
‘ snes the solid viands were 3,000 loaves of bread, 
,- aa and 2 Pipes of wine, 6 tuns and 7 hogheads 
— 107 carcases of beeves, 56 of mattons, 3 
r ers, 4 fat hogs, 10 pigs, 2 doz. fat capons, 
rgd and 7 Kentish capons, 7 doz. of a coarser 
rp 7 dos. of chickens, 22 doz. pullets, 15 swans, 
Hes wy hes doz. pigeons, 54 doz. of larks, 5 doz. and 
y peacocks, 18 peachicks, 85 lbs. of dates, 26 
almonds gue 81 Ibs. of small raisins, 32 lbs, of 
3,000 pe . of green ginger, 4 Ibs. of marmalade, 
rte sep + aay apples, 220 quinces, 54 lbs. of long 
oline a ing of small, 16} gallons of cream, 16 
Get mi ck, 6 gallons of frumenty, 7 gallons of 
rt pan of butter, Among other items set 
proeny a ae 8 Book of Payments for the occa- 
“playing — of £1,000 advanced to the king for 
itera, ney, gambling ; £800 at one time in 
0 the French King’s gentlemen, £1,829 14s. 





in plate at another.—“ Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reignof Henry VIII.,” preserved 
in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and 
elsewhere in England. By J. 8. Brewer, M.A. 





STATISTICS. 


INDEPENDENTS IN WALES.—The following are the 
statistics of the Independents in Wales, including the 
Welsh churches in England:—Chapels, 852; mem- 
bers, 90,534; attendants, independently of members, 
118,54¢—total, 209,080. Sunday-school scholars, 
95,470 ; teachers, 11,960—one to every eight scholars. 
Collections in 1863-64, 59,6167. 0s. 0}d., giving an 
average of 71. 16s. 6}d. to every church, and 18s. 2d. 
to every member. Ministers, 434; lay preachers, 301 ; 
students, 115. Members and hearers, 209,080; mak- 
ing.to every chapel of 245. 

THE population of the States are to form the Con- 
fedratjon of British America is as follows—viz., Up- 
per Canala, 1,600,000; Lower Canada, 1,200,000; 
Nova Scotia, 820,000; New Brunswick, 260,000; 
Newfoundland, 130,000 ; and Prince Edward's Island, 
90,000. Total, 3,600,000. 

Sream Enorves 1x PrusstA.—From an official 
return recently issued it appears that the total number 
of steain-engines at the end of 1862 was 8,653, with 
865,707 horse-power, shewing an increase of 5,821 
engines and 273,243 horse-power, as compared to 
1852, when there were only 2,832 engines, with a total 
of 92,462 horse-power. 

MATRIMONIAL STATISTICS FROM THE PEERAGE.— 
60 peers of age and unmarried:—4 Dukes, 3 Mar- 
quises, 23 Earls, 11 Viscounts, 19 Barons. 92 eldest 
sons of Peers of age and unmarried:—2 Marquises, 2 
Earls, 28 Viscounts, 65 Lords, and Hon. Mr.’s. To 
counterbalance the above there are alive at present 
88 peers married, who between them muster 405 
children. y 


GOOD NIGHT. 
Goop night! ah, no, 'twas not the words alone 
That thrilled me so, 
Nor yet the lovelit glance, the low, sweet tone, 
, The face aglow, 
The tender trembling of the white, soft hand, 
So warmly clasped in mine at my command. 


Good night! The music of the words was sweet; 
But sweeter far 

Were those ripe, luscious lips bent down to meet 
Mine own! There are 

Hosts of rare things on earth, but none more rare 

Than this twofold good night from one so fair. 


Good night! The steps grew faint upon the stair, 
And died away. 
Those lips had stolen from me all my care 
That would not stay 
For me to whisper, “love, good night.” And yet 
That moment's bliss forbids e’en one regret. 


Good night! I wonder if she sleeps? Yes—no, 
It cannot be; 
And still, perhaps, but if she does, I know 
She dreams of me. 
Fly swiftly, sunny days, with all your light! 
I would that thrice as often it were night. ao 
J. H. E. 


GEMS. 


THERE is nothing which fools a man so much as 
extreme passion, and this doth make those fools which 
otherwise are not, and shows them to be fools which 
are so. 

Precept is instruction written in the sand ; the tide 
flows over it, and the record is washed away ; but ex- 
ample is graven on the rock, and the lesson is not soon 
lost. 

Tue water that flows from a spring does not con- 
geal in the coldest winter; and it is thus with those 
sentiments of friendship which flow from the heart, 
for they cannot be frozen by adversity. 

Wirn love the heart becomes a fair and fertile gar- 
den, glowing with sunshine and warm hues, and ex- 
haling sweet odours; but without it is a bleak desert 
covered with ashes. I 

Never ehide your husband before company, nor 
prattle abroad of miscarriages at home. What passes 
between two people is much easier made up before 
than after it has taken air. 

How To po Goop.—It has been wisely said, he 
who waits to do a great deal of good at once will 
never do anything. Life is made up ofall things. It 
is but once in an age that occasion is offered for doing 
a great decd. True greatness consists in being great 
in little things, How are railroads built ? By oneshovel 





full of dirt after another, one shovel full at atime 
Thus drops make the ocean. Hence we should 
willing to do a little good at a time, and never wait to 
do a great deal at once. If we would do much good 
in the world, we must be willing to do good in little 
things—little acts one after another, speaking a word 
here and a word there, and setting a good example all 
the time. 

Tue Memory or aN Exyr.—Have yon ever 
thought of it? The memory of an eye is the most 
deathless of memories, because there, if anywhere, you 
catch a glimpse of the visible soul as it sits by the 
window. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is stated that California will make 1,500,000 gal- 
lons of wine this year. 


WE understand that all the uniforms for the Con- 
federate Army are now being made in England—a 
considerable portion, indeed, in London. 


Ir is reported that the Princess Mary of Cambridge 
is to be united to a member of the House of Saxe-, 
Weimar. 

Two labouring men, who recently found a jar of old 
gold coins in a gravel pit at Stockerston, have re- 
ceived from the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury the sum of £55. 13s. 9d., being the value of 
the treasure. 

Tue first British Minister to the infant Empire of 
Mexico has been appointed. The honour of represent- 
ing her Majesty at the Court of the new Emperor has 
been conferred on the Hon. Mr. Scarlett, lately Minister 
at the Court of Athens. 


WE are told that Russia and China are growing 
gradually nearer in embrace—rather a dangerous an- 
nouncement for the country. Who is to cuddle the 
Muscovite? The announcement refers only to the 
telegraph embracing, as the line is now finished be- 
tween Irkutsh to Kiatcha, by which the distance be- 
tween Petersburg and Pekin is shortened four days, or 
700 versts in Russian measure. 


VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 


Tue Costa Rica papers have found out what occa- 
sioned a late shower of ashes in the valley of St. José. 
It had its origin in the valley of Turrialba. The ashes 
continued falling duriug three days and three nights 
in the valley of San José, exciting much alarm in the 
minds of the inhabitants. 

The Governor of Cartago was induced to send a 
commission of mountain travellers to inspect the vol- 
cano, which had been emitting for several days 
columns of dense smoke. 

On the 27th the commisioners started for Cartago, 
and on the 29th reached the farm of San Martin, 
where the ashes lay one foot thick on the ground, in- 
creasing in depth as they reached the lagoon, where 
they encamped at the foot of the volcano. 

During the night, they were alarmed by the con- 
stant subterranean noises which proceeded frem the 
bowels of the earth, and sounded like the detonations 
of angry surges on a rock-bound barrier. 

On the 30th they ascended to the summit of the 
volcano. A mass of smoke was rising, twice the 
height of that which was seen during the last erup- 
tion in February. Its colour was between black and 
green, and was mixed with huge volumes of blue 
flame, accompanied with violent tremours of the earth 
and deep rumbling sounds. 

After the smoke and flames had been vomitted out, 
one wide crater was seen, “almost round, and deep as 
the veritable portals ef Tartarut,” with the internal 
walls of a yellowish and black hue, as if lined with a 
varnish of resinous compound. 

From the profound depths of the crater a pes- 
tiferous odour ascended, and the rumbling sounds 
at each moment became more and more alarming. 
The mountaineers noted that San Carlos, the north 
peak of the crater, had entirely disappeared into the 
abyss. 

Phe mountain—a very large one—is entirely 
covered with the ashes to the depth of three feet, and 
the country round for nine miles from the mountain is 
also covered with ashes. On the east side of the 
volcano, and about 500 yards from the crater, a stream 
has appeared, the waters of which are extremely 
acid, perhaps containing sulphuric acid. 

On the north-east side, towards the River Tortu- 
gero, all vegetation has been destroyed for many 
leagues. 

The mountaineers declare that at each step the earth 
seemed to rock to and fro under them, and that the 
heavy torrents of cold rain, the want of fire, and other 
difficulties did not permit them to remain on the 
summit longer than feur hours. 





